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Without Philosophy, we thoald be Stile abort the animal* that tie; 
or erect their habitations, prepare their feed in them, take care of their 
little ones in their dwelling*, and hate, betide* the food fortune, which 
we have not, of being bom ready-clothed. 

Article AimooriT, Vol. 1. p. 177. 

How charming U divine Philosophy ! 

Not harah and crabbed* m dull foob suppose, 

But musical m Is Apollo'* lute. 

And a perpetual feast of necur>d twnetf, 

Where no erode- surfeit reutnu 

. » M&Tpif Conns, 8ctt»1. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 
19 Line 7 from the foot, for " the idea of the money from the word/' 

read " to the word," &c. 
27 line 16, for " de l'Hospital," read " de l'Hdpital." 
43 line 9 from the foot, for " Fletcher/' read "Flechier." 
55 In the Latin note, line 1, for " genitaliam," read " genftalium;" in 

line 3, dele the comma after " coalendos ; " in line 7, for " pecu- 

aum," read "pecuum." 

76 Line 2 from the foot, for " aedincavissti," read " aedificaviati." 

77 Line 17, for " fornications/' read fornicationes." 
77 line 95, insert " quorum" after " eorum." 

85 In the Latin passage, for " exira," read " exire." 

86 In the second Latin quotation, for " amoris," read " ameris." 

96 The author of the French verses should be printed " Rousseau," not 



95 In the French verses, last line, for "du peuples," read " on pen- 

pie." 
102 Line 2, for " rare," read " rure." 
125 Line 4 from the foot, dele " with" before "whom." 
128 Insert " a," at the beginning of the 17th line. 
134 The third paragraph should be thus pointed, "Jason, having killed 

Absyrtea bis mother-in-law, went/' &c. 
149 line 11 from the foot, for "Heaven," read " Heavens." 
230 In the second quotation of French, for " dm oi," read " a moi." 
249 line 20, dele "it" after "govern." 
200 In the note, for " was*' read " were." 
284 line 22, for " galant," read " gallant." 
313 Line 9, for « Atilla," read " Attila." 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HERODOTUS. 

We will commence with Herodotus, as the most 
ri^cient. 

When Henry Stephens entitled his comic rhapsody 
" The Apology of Herodotus," we know that his design 
was not to justify the tales of this father of history ; 
ha only sports with us, and shows that the enormities 
of his own times were worse than those of the Egyptians 
and Persians. He made use of the liberty which the 
protestants. assumed against those of the catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman churches. He sharply reproaches 
them with their debaucheries, their avarice, their crimes 
expiated by money, their indulgences publicly sold in the 
taverns, and the false relics manufactured by their own 
monks, calling them idolaters. He ventures to say, 
that if the Egyptians adored cats and onions, the catho- 
lics adore the bones of the dead. He dares to call 
them, in his preliminary discourses, theophages, and 
even theokeses.* We have fourteen editions of this 
book, for we relish general abuse* just as much as we 
resent that which we deem special and personal. 

Henry Stephens only made use of Herodotus to 
render us hateful and ridiculous ; we have quite a con- 
trary design. We pretend to show that the modem 
histories of our good authors since Guicciardini are, in 

* Eaters of God, and what is the necessary coosequftace of 
tttch a disposal of divinity. 

YOL. III. B 



2 DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HERODOTUS. 

general, as wise and true as those of Herodotus and 
Diodorus are foolish and fabulous. 

1st. What does the father of history mean, by saying 
in the beginning of his work, "the Persian historians 
relate that the rhenicians were the authors of all the 
wars. From the Red Sea they entered ours," &c. ? It 
would seem that the Phenicians having embarked at the 
isthmus q{ Suez, arrived at the straits of Babel-Mandel ; 
coasted along Ethiopia, passed the line, doubled the" 
Cape of Tempests, since called the Cape of Good 
Hope; returned between Africa and America; repassed 
the line, and entered from the ocean into the Medi- 
terranean by the Pillars of Hercules, a voyage of more 
than four thousand of our long marine leagues, at a 
time when navigation was in its infancy. 

2d. The first exploit of the Phenicians .was to. 
go towards Argos to carry off the daughter of king 
Inachus; after which the Greeks, in their turn, car- 
ried off Europa, the daughter of the king of Tyre.. 

3d. Immediately afterwards comes Candaules, king 
of Lydia, who, meeting with one of his guards named 
Gyges, said to him, " Thou must see ray wife quite 
naked; it is absolutely essential/' The queen, learning 
that she had been thus exposed, said to the soldier, 
" You shall either die, or assassinate my husband 
and reign with me." He chose the latter alternative, 
and the assassination was accomplished without diffi- 
culty. . / 

4th. Then follows the history of Arion, carried . on 
the back of a dolphin across the sea from the skirts of 
Calabria to Cape Matapan, an extraordinary voyage of 
about a hundred leagues. 

5th. From tale to tale (and who dislikes tales ?) we 
arrive at the infallible oracle of Delphos, which some- 
how foretold that Croesus would cook a quarter of lamb 
and a tortoise in a copper pan, and that he would be 
dethroned by a mullet. 

6th. Among the* inconceivable absurdities with which 
ancient history abounds, is there anything approaching 
the famine with which the Lydians were tormented for 



DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HERODOTUS. 3. 

Jtwenty-eight years? This people, whom Herodotus 
describes ad being richer in gold than the Peruvians, 
instead of buying food from foreigners, found no better 
expedient than that of amusing themselves, every other 
day, with the ladies, without eating for eight-and- 
twenty successive years. 

7th. Is there anything more marvellous than the 
history of Cyrus?. His grandfather, the Mede Astyages, 
with a Greek name, dreamed that his daughter Man- 
dane (another Greek name) inundated all Asia; at 
another time that she produced a vine, of which all 
Asia eat the grapes; and thereupon the good man 
Astyages ordered one Harpagon, another Greek, to 
murder his grandson Cyrus, — for what grandfather 
-would not kill his posterity after dreams of this na- 
ture? 

8th. Herodotus, no less a good naturalist than an 
exact historian, does not fail to tell us that . near Ba- 
bylon the earth produced three hundred ears of wheat 
for one, I know a small country which yields three 
for one. I should like to have been transported to 
Diarbek when the Turks were driven from it by 
Catherine II. It has fine corn also, but returns not 
three hundred ears for one. 

9th. What has always seemed to me very decent and 
edifying in Herodotus, is the fine religious custom estab- 
lished in Babylon, of which we have already spoken 
— that of all the married women going to prostitute 
.themselves in the temple of Mylitta, for money, to the 
first stranger who presented himself. We reckon two 
millions of inhabitants in this city; — the devotion 
must have been ardent. This law is very probable 
among the orientals, who have always shut up their 
women, and who, more than six ages before Hero- 
dotus, instituted eunuchs, to answer to them for the 
chastity of their wives.* I must no longer proceed 

• Remark (hat Herodotus lived in the time of Xerxes, whilst 
Babylon was in its greatest splendour. The Greeks were ignorant 
of the Chaldean language, consequently some interpreter jested 
with him, or he jested at the Greeks. When the musicos of 
Amsterdam were in their greatest vogue, it would have been well 

B2 
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4 DIODORUS Otf S1CILV, AND HERODOTUS. 

numerically; we should very 60on, indeed, arrive at i 
hundred. 

All that Diodorus of Sicily says, seven centuries 
after Herodotus, is of the same value, in all that regards 
antiquities and physics. The abbe Terasson said, " I 
translate the text of Diodorus in all its coarseness." Hfc 
sometimes read us part of it at the house of M. de la, 
Faye, and when we laughed, he said, « You are resolved 
to misconstrue; it was quite the contrary with Dacier.'* 

The finest part of Diodorus is the charming de- 
scription of the island Qf Panchaica — \ t( Panchaica 
Tellus," celebrated by Virgil :) " There were groves 
of odoriferous trees as far as the eye could see; 
myrrh and frankincense to furnish the whole worltf, 
without exhausting it; fountains, which formed an in- 
finity of canals, bordered with flowers; besides un^- 
kfiown birds, which sang under the eternal shades ; a 
temple of marble, four thousand feet long, ornamented 
with columns, colossal statues," &c. 

This puts one in mind of the duke de la Ferte, who, 
to flatter the taste of the abbe Servien, said to him one 
day, " Ah, if you had seen my son, who died at fifteen 
years of age ! — What eyes 1 what freshness of com- 
plexion ! what an admirable stature ! — the Antinous of 
Belvfdere, compared to liim, was only like a Chinese 
baboon; and as to sweetness of manners, he had the 
most engaging I ever met with/' The abbe Servien 
melted ; the duke of Fert6, warmed by his own words, 
melted also; both began to weep; after which he 
acknowledged that he never had a son. 

A certain abbe Bazin, with his simple common sense, 
doubts another tale of Diodorus. It is of a king of 
Egypt, Sesostris, who probably existed no more than 
the island of Panchaica. The father of Sesostris ; who 
is not named, determined on the day that he was born 
that he would make him the conqueror of all the earth as 

to have made a stranger believe that the first ladies of the city 
prostituted themselves to the sailors who returned from the Indies., 
to recompense them for their labours. The most pleasant part of 
this story is, that the pedants have found the custom of Babylqn, 
very decent and probable. 
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soon as he was of age. It was a notable project. For 
this purpose, he brought up with him all the boys who 
were born on the same day in Egypt; and to make 
them conquerors, he did not suffer them to have their 
breakfasts until after they had run a hundred and 
eighty stadia, which 'is about eight of our long leagues. 

When Sesostris was of age, he departed with his 
racers to conquer the world. They were then about 
seventeen hundred, and probably half were dead ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of nature ; and above 
all, of the nature of Egypt, which was desolated by a 
destructive plague at least once in ten years. 

There must have been three thousand four hundred 
boys born in Egypt on the same day as Sesostris ; and 
as nature produces almost as many girls as boys, there 
must have been six thousand persons at least born on 
that day. But women were confined every day; and 
six thousand births a day produce, at the end of the 
year, two millions one hundred and ninety thousand 
children. If you multiply by thirty-four, according to 
the rule of Kerseboora, you would have in Egypt more 
than seventy-four millions of inhabitants in a country 
which is not so large as Spain or France. 

All this appeared monstrous to the abbe Bazin, who 
had seen a little of the world, and who judged only by 
what he had seen. 

, But one Larcher, who was never outside of the col- 
lege of Mazarine, arrayed himself with great animation 
on the side of Sesostris and his runners. He pretends 
that Herodotus, in speaking pi the Greeks, does not 
reckon by the stadia of Greece, and that the heroes of 
Sesostris only ran four leagues before breakfast. He 
overwhelms poor abbe Bazin with injurious names, 
such as no scholar in us or eihad ever before employed* 
He does not hold with the seventeen hundred boys ; 
but endeavours to prove, by the prophets, that the 
wives, daughters, and nieces, of the kings of Babylon, 
of the satraps, and the magi, resorted, out of pure devo- 
tion, to sleep for money in the aisles of the temple of 
Babylon with all the camel-drivers and muleteers of 
Asia. He treats all those who defend the honour of 

b3 



6 DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND H&RODOTOS. 

the ladies of Babylon as bad christians, condemned 
souls, and enemies to the state. 

He also takes the part of the goat, so much in the 
good graces of the young female Egyptians. It is 
said that his great reason was, that he was allied, by 
the female side to a relation of the bishop of. Meaux, 
Bossuet, the author of an eloquent discourse on Uni- 
versal History; but this is not a peremptory reason. 
Take care of extraordinary stories of all kinds. 

Diodorus of Sicily was the greatest compiler of these 
tales. This Sicilian had not a grain of the temper of 
his countryman Archimedes, who sought and found s<y 
rtiariy mathematical truths. 

Diodorus seriously examines the history of the' 
Amazons and their queen Thalestris; the history of 
the Gorgons, who fought against the Amazons ; that 
of the Titans, and that of all the gods. He searches 
into the history of Priapus and Hermaphroditus. Na 
one could give a better account of Hercules : this hero' 
wandered through half the earth, sometimes on foot 
and alone like a pilgrim, and sometimes like a general 
at the head of a great army, and all his labours are 
faithfully discussed ; but this is nothing, in comparison 
with the gods of Crete. 

Diodorus justifies Jupiter from the reproach which 
other grave historians have passed upon him, of having 
dethroned and mutilated his father. He shows how 
Jupiter fought the giants, some in his island, others irt 
Phrygia, and afterwards in Macedonia and Italy ; the 1 
number of children which he had by his sister Juno 
and his favourites, are not omitted. 

He describes how he afterwards became a god, and 
the supreme god. It is thus that all the ancient his-* 
tories have been written. What is more remarkable; 
they were sacred; if they had not been sacred, they 
would never have been read. 

It is well to observe, that though they were sacred 
they were all different ; and from province to province, 
and island to island, each had a different history of 
the gods, demi-gods, and heroes, from that of their 
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neighbours. But it should also be observed, that the 
people never fought for this mythology. 

The respectable history of Thucydides, . which has 
several glimmerings of truth, begins at Xerxes'; but/ 
before, thatepoch, how much time was wasted? 

DIRECTOR. 

It is neither of a director of finances, a director of 
hospitals, nor a director of the royal buildings, &c. &c. 
that I . pretend to speak, but of a director of con* 
science, for that directs all the others : it is the pre- 
ceptor of human kind ; it knows and teaches ail that 
should be done or omitted in all possible cases,. 
. It is clear that j* would be very useful, if in all 
courts there was one conscientious man whom the 
monarch secretly consulted on most occasions, and 
who would boldly say, " Non licet." Louis the Just 
would not then have begun his mischievous and un- 
happy reign by assassinating his first minister and 
imprisoning his mother. How many wars, unjust as 
fatal, a few good dictators would have spared ! How 
many cruel ties they would have prevented ! 

But often, while intending to consult, a lamb, we con- 
sult a fox. TartufFe was the director of Orgon. I 
should like to know who was the conscientious director 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The gospel speaks no more of directors than of 
confessors. Among the people whom our ordinary 
courtesy calls pagans, we do not see that Scipio, Fa- 
bricius, Cato, Titus, Trajan, or the Antonines, had 
directors. It is well to have a scrupulous friend to 
remind you of your duty. But your conscience ought 
ft) be the chief of your council. 

A iragunot was rmieh surprised when a catholic 
lady told him that she had a confessor to absolve her 
from her sins, and a director to prevent her committing 
them. " How can your vessel so often go astray, ma- 
dam," said he, " having two such good pilots V 9 

The learned observe, that it is not the privilege of 
every one to have a director. It is like having an 
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equerry : it only belongs to ladies of quality. The 
abbe Gobelin, a litigious and covetous man, directed 
madame de Maintenon only. The directors of Paris 
often serve four or five devotees at once: they em- 
broil them with their husbands, sometimes with their 
lovers, and occasionally fill the vacant places. 

Why have the women directors, and the men 
none ? It was possibly owing to this distinction that 
mademoiselle de la Valliere became a carmelite \vhen 
she was quitted by Louis XIV. and that M. de Turenne, 
being betrayed by madame de Coetquin, did not make 
himself a monk. 

St. Jerome, and Rufinus his antagonist, were great 
directors of women and girls. They did not find a 
Roman senator or a military tribune to govern. These 
people profited by the devout facility of the feminine 
gender. The men had too much beard on their chins, 
and often too much strength of mind for them. Boileau 
has given the portrait of a director, in his Satire on 
Woman, but might have said something much more to 
the purpose.* 

DISPUTES. 

There have been disputes at all times, on all sub- 
jects : " Mundum tradidit disputationi eorum/' There 
have been violent quarrels about whether the whole is. 
greater than a part; whether a body can be ia several 
places at the same time ; whether matter is always im- 
penetrable; whether the whiteness of snow can exist 
without snow, of the sweetness of sugar without sugar r 
whether there can be thinking without a head, &c. 

I doubt not, that so soon as a jansenist shall have 
written a book to demonstrate that one and two are 
three, a molinist will -start up, and demonstrate that 
two and one are five. 

* This is another satire upon 'a French folly, and happily one 
in which English women of quality very slightly indulge*. They' 
are of the middle and lower classes who yield to this impertinence 
in England, and who foster the u dear good men" of the Tartuffe 
class, to the frequent injury of family peace and social har- 4 
mony.r-T. * . * . 



DISPUTATION. 

We hope to please and instruct the reader, by 
laying before him the following verses on Disputation. 
They are well known to every man of taste in Paris; 
but they are less familiar to those among the learned, 
who still dispute on gratuitous predestination, conco- 
mitant grace, and that momentous question-— whether 
the mountains were produced by the sea. 

ON DISPUTATION. 

Each brain its thought, each season has its mode; 
Manners and fashions alter every day; 
• Examine for yourself what others say ;— 
This privilege by nature is bestowed r-^ 
But oh ! dispute not~-the designs of heaven 
To mortal insight never can be given. 
"What is the knowledge of this world's most knowing ? 
"What, but & bubble scarcely worth the blowing ? 
*' Quite full of errors was the world before 5" 
Then, to preach reason 's but one error more. 

Viewing this earth from Luna's elevation, 
Or any other convenient situation, . 
"What shall we see ? The various tricks of man: 
Here is a synod — there is a divan ; 
Behold the mufti, dervish, iraan, bonze, 
The lama and the pope on equal thrones. 
The modem doctor and the ancient rabbi, 
The monk, the priest, and the expectant abbe : 
If you are disputants, my friends, pray travel :— 
When you come home again, you U cease to cavil. 

That 'wild Ambition should lay waste the earth, 
Or Beauty's glance give civil discord birth ; 
That, in our courts of equity, a suit 
Should hang in doubt till ruin is the fruit; 
That an old country priest should deeply groan, 
To see a benefice he'd thought his own 
Borne off by. a court abbe ; that a poet 
Should' feel most envy when he least would show it ; 
And, when another's play the public draws, . 
Should grin damnation while. he claps applause ; 
With this, and more, the human heart is fraught— 
But whence the rage to rule another's thought ? 
Say, wherefore — in what way — can you design 
To make your judgment give the law to mine f 

But chiefly I detest those tiresome elves, 
Half-learned critics, worshipping themselves, 
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. Who, with the utmost weight of all their lead, 
Maintain against you what yourself have said :— 
Philosophers — and poets— and musicians- 
Great statesmen— <deep in third and fourth editions — 
They know all — read all — and (the greatest curse) 
* They talk of all— from politics to verse : 

On points of taste they'll contradict Voltaire ; 
In law, e'en Montesquieu they will not spare ; 
They'll tutor Broglio in affairs of arms ; 
And teach the charming d'Egmont higher charms. 

See them, alike in great or small things clever, 
Replying constantly though answering never : 
Hear them assert, repeat, affirm, aver, 
Wax wroth. And wherefore all that mighty stir ? 
This the great theme that agitates their breast — 
Which of two wretched rhymesters rhymes the best! 

Pray, gentle reader, did you chance to know 
One Monsieur D'Aube, who died not long ago ?* 
One whom the disputatious mania woke 
Early each morning ? If by chance you spoke 
Of your own part in some well-fought affair, 
Better than. you he knew how, when, and where : 
What though your own the deed and the renown ? 
His u letters from the army" put you down : 
E'en Richelieu he'd have told — if he attended— • 
How Mahon fell, or Genoa was defended. 
Although he wanted neither wit nor sense, 
His every visit gave his friends offence : 
I've seen him, raving in a hot dispute, 
Exhaust their logic, force them to be mute, 
Or, if their patience were entirely spent, 
Rush from the room to give their passion vent. 
His kinsmen, whom his property allured, 
At last were wearied, though they long endured. 
His neighbours, less athletic than himself, 
For health's sake laid him wholly on the shelf. 
Thus, 'midst his many virtues, this oue failing 
Brought his old age to solitary wailing ; — 
For solitude to him was deepest woe — 
A sorrow which the peaceful ne'er can know. 
At length, to terminate his cureless grief, 
A mortal fever came to his relief, 
Caused by the great, the overwhelming pang, 
Of hearing in the church a loug harangue 

* I knew him. He was precisely such as he is depicted byM. 
de Ruliere, the author of this epistle. He was iutendant of Caen : 
but the intendancy was taken from htm on account of his rage for 
disputing about the most trivial things with every one that ap- 
proached him. — Voltaire. 
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Without the privilege of contradiction : 
So, yielding to this crowning dire affliction, 
His spirit fled. But, in the grasp of death r 
'Twas some small solace, with his parting breath 
To indulge once more his ruling disposition, 
By arguing with the priest and the physician. 

OhT may the Eternal goodness grant him now 
The rest he ne'er to mortals would allow ! 
If, even there, he like not disputation 
Better than uncontested calm salvation. 

But see, my friends, this bold defiance made 
To every one of the disputing trade, 
With a young bachelor their skill to try ; 
And God's own essence shall the theme supply. 

Come and behold, as on theatric stage, 
The pitched encounter, the contending rage; 
Dilemmas, enthymemes, in close array- 
Two-edged weapons, cutting either way ; 
The strong-built syllogism's ponderous might, 
The sophism's vain ignis fiituus light; 
Hot-headed monks, whom all the doctors dread, 
And poor Hibernians arguing for their bread, 
Fleeing their country's miseries and morasses*' 
To live at Paris on disputes and masses: 
While the good public lend their strict attention 
To what soars far above their sober comprehension. 

Is, then, all arguing frivolous or absurd ? 
Was Socrates himself not sometimes heard 
To hold an argument amidst a feast ? 
E'en naked in the bath he hardly ceased. 
Was this a failing in his mental vision ? 
Genius is sure discovered by collision : 
The cold hard flint by one quick blow is fired ;— 
Fit emblem of the close and the retired, 
Who, in the keen dispute struck o'er and o'er, 
Acquire a sudden warmth unfelt before. 

All this, I grant, is good. But mark the ill : 
^ Men by disputing have grown blinder still. 
The crooked mind is like the squinting eye: 
How can you make it see itself awry ? 
Who's in the wrong ? Will any answer, «« I " ? 
Our words, our efforts, are an idle breath; 
Each hugs his darling notion until death; 
Opinions ne'er are altered ; all we do 
Is, to arouse conflicting passions too. 

* What a national disgrace, that this allusion to Ireland is as 
correct sixty years after it was written as ever !— T. 
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Not troth, itself should always find a tdfcgue: 
To be too stancMy right, it to be wrong. 

In earlier days, by vice and crime unstained, 
Justice and Truth , two naked sisters, reigned ; 
But long since fled — as every one can tell — 
Justice to heaven, and Truth into a well.' 

Now vain Opinion governs every age, 
And fills poor mortals with fantastic rage. 
Her airy temple floats upon the clouds ; 
Gods, demons, antic sprites, in countless crowds, 
Around her throne— a strange and motley mask*-* 
Ply busily their never-ceasing task, 
To hold up to mankind's admiring gaze 
A thousand nothings in a thousand ways v 
While, wafted on by all the winds that blow, 
Away the temple and the goddess go. 
A mortal, as her course uncertain turns, 
To-day is worshipped, and to-morrow burns. 
We scoff, that young Antinous once had priests; 
We think our ancestors were worse than beasts; 
And he who treats each modern custom ill, 
Does but'wliat future ages sorely will. 
What female face has Venus smiled upon ? . 
The Frenchman turns with rapture to Brionne, 
Nor can believe that men were wont to bow 
To golden tresses and a narrow brow. 
And thus is vagabond Opinion seen 
To sway o'er Beauty— this world's other queen I 

How can we hope, then, that she e'er will quit 
Her vapoury throne, to seek some sage's feet, 
And Truth from, her deep hiding-place remove, 
Once more to witness what is done above ? 

And for the learned — even for the wise — 
Another snare of false delusion lies ; — 
That rage for systems, which, in dreamy thought, 
Frames magic universes out of nought ; 
Building ten errors on one truth's foundation. 
So he who taught the art of calculation, . 
In one of these illusive mental slumbers, 
Foolishly sought the Deity in numbers : 
The first mechanic, from as wild a notion, 
Would rule man's freedom by the laws of motion : 
This globe, says one, is an extinguished sun : 

No, says another, 'tis a globe of glass : 
And when the fierce contention's once begun, 

Book upon book — a vast and useless mast- 
On Science* altar are profusely strown, 
While Disputation sits on Wisdom's throne. 
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And then, from contrarieties of speech, 
"What «©untl ess feuds have sprung ! For you may teach, 
In the same words, two doctrines differing quite 
As day from darkness, or as wrong from right. 
This has indeed been man's severest curse : 
Famine and pestilence have not been worse, 
Nor e'er have matched the ills whose aggravations 
Have scourged the world through misinterprttationt. 

How shall I paint the conscientious strife ? 

The holy transports of each heavenly soul- 
Fanaticism wasting human life 

With torch, with dagger, and with poisoned bowl: 
. The ruined hamlet and the blazing town, 

Homes desolate, and parents massacred. 

And temples in the' Almighty's honour reared, 
The scene of acts that merit most his frown I 
Hape, murder, pillage, in one frightful storm, 

Pleasure with carnage horribly combined. 

The brutal ravisher amaz'd to find 
A. sister in his victim's dying form ! 
Sens by their fathers to the scaffold led ; 
The vanquished always numbered with the deaoL 
Oh, God, permit that all the ills we know 
. May one day pass for merely fabled woe ! 

But see, an angry disputant steps forth — 

His humble mien a proud heart ill conceals 
In holy guise, inclining to the earth, 

Offering to Gad the venom he distils. 
M Beneath all this a dangerous poison Hess 

" So— every man is neither right nor wrong, 
M And, since he never can be truly wise, 

" By instinct only should be driven along." 
Sir, I've not said a word to that effect. 

" It's true, you've artfully disguised your meaning; 
u But, Sir, my judgment ever is correct." 

Sir, in this-case tis rather overweening. 
Let truth be sought, but let.*U passion yield; 

Discussion's right, and disputations wrong: 
This have I savd ; — and that at court, in field,' 

. Or town, one often should restrain one's tongue. 
** But, my dear Sir, you'v* still a double sense ; 

" I can distinguish—" Sir, with all my heart ; 
I've told my thoughts with all due deference, 

And crave the like indulgence on your part. 
M My son, all thinking is a grievous crime ; 
* So, I'll denounce you without loss of time." 

Blest would be they who, from fanatic power, 
From carping censors, envious critics, free, 
O'er Helicon might roam in liberty, 
And unmolested pluck each fragrant flower ! 
▼OL. Ill, C 
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So does the farmer, in his healthy fields, 

Far from the ills in swarming towns that springy 

Taste the pure joys that our existence yields, 
Extract the honey and escape the sting. 

DISTANCE. 

A man who knows how to reckon the paces from 
one end of his house to the other, might imagine that 
nature had all at once taught him this distance, and 
that he has only need of a coup d'tsil, as in the case of 
colours. He is deceived; the different distances of 
objects can only be known by experience, comparison, 
and habit. It is that which makes a sailec, on. seeing 
a vessel afar off, able to say without hesitation what 
distance his own vessel is from it, of which distance a 
passenger would only form a very confused idea. 

Distance is only the line from a given object to our- 
selves. This line terminates at a point? and whether 
the object be a thousand leagues from us or only a 
foot, this point is always the same to our eyes. 

We have then no means of directly perceiving dis- 
tances, as we have of ascertaining by the touch whether 
a body is hard or soft ; by the taste if it is bitter or sweet ; 
or by the ear whether of two sounds the one is grave 
and the other lively. For if I duly notice, the parts of 
a body which give way to ray finger are the immediate 
cause of my sensation of softness ; and the vibrations 
of the air, excited by the sonorous body, are the imme- 
diate cause of my sensation of sound.. But as I can- 
not have an immediate idea of distance, I must. find it 
out by means of an intermediate idea ; but it is neces- 
sary that this intermediate idea be clearly understood, 
for it is only by the medium of things known that we 
can acquire a notion of things unknown.- < •> > t - 

I am told that such a house is distant a mile from 
such a river; but if I do not know where this river is, 
I certainly do not know where the ( hftiuehis situated. 
A body yields easily to the impression of my hand ; I 
conclude immediately that it is soft. .Aoother .resists; 
I feel at once its hardness. I ought therefore to feel the 
angles formed in my eye, in order to determine the 
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distance of objects. But most men do not even know- 
that these angles, exist ; it is evident, therefore, that 
they cannot be the immediate cause of our ascertain- 
ing distances. . 

He who, for the first time in his life, hears the noise 
of a cannon or the sound of a concert, cannot judge 
whether the cannon be fired, or the concert be per- 
formed,' at the distance of a league or of twenty paces* 
He has only the experience which accustoms him to 
judge of the distance between himself and the place 
whence the noise proceeds. The vibrations, the undu- 
lations of the air, carry a sound to' his ears, or rather 
to his sensorium; but this noise no more carries to his 
sensorhim the place whence it proceeds, than it teaches 
him the form of the cannon or of the musical instru- 
ments. It is the same thing precisely with regard to 
the rays of light which proceed from an object, but 
which do not at all inform us of its situation. 

•Neither do they inform us more immediately of mag- 
nitude or form. I see from afar a little round tower; 
I approach, perceive, and touch a great quadrangular 
building. Certainly, this which I now see and touch 
cannot be that which I saw before. The little round 
tower which was before my eyes cannot be this large 
square building. One thing in relation to us, is the 
measurable and tangible object, another the visible 
object. I hear, from my chamber, the noise of a car- 
riage; I open my window and see it; I descend and 
enter it. Yet this carriage that I have heard, this 
carriage that I have seen, and this carriage which I 
have touched, are three objects absolutely distinct to 
three of my senses* which haye no immediate relation to 
one another. 

Further, it is demonstrated that there is formed iix 
my eye an angle a degree larger when a thing is 
near, when I see a man four feet from me, as when 
I see the same man at a distance of eight feet. How- 
ever, I always see this man of the same size. How 
does my mind thus contradict the mechanism of my 
organs f The object is really a degree smaller to my 
eyes, and yet I see it the same. It is in vain that 

c2 
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we attempt to explain this mystery, by tfie route which 
the rays follow, or by the form taken by the ays- 
taline humour of the eye. Whatever may be slip-* 
posed to the contrary, the angle at which I see a man. 
at four feet from me is always nearly double the angle 
at which I see , him at eight feet. Neither geometry* 
nor physics will explain this difficulty. 

These geometrical lines and angles are not really 
more the cause of our seeing objects in their proper 
places, than that we see them of a certain size and at 
a certain distance. The mind does not consider, that 
if this part were to be painted at the bottom of the eye, 
it could collect nothing from lines that it saw not* 
The eye looks down only to see that which is near the 
ground, and is uplifted to see that which is above the 
earth. All this might be explained and placed beyond 
dispute, by any person born blind, to whom the sense' 
of sight was afterwards attained. For if this bhnd 
man, the moment that he opens his eyes, can cor- 
rectly judge of distances, dimensions, and situations/ 
it would be true that the optical angles suddenly 
formed in his retina were the immediate cause of his 
decisions. Doctor Berkeley asserts, 1 after Locke (going 
even further than Locke) that neither situation, mag-' 
feitude, distance, nor figure, would be any of them dis- 
cerned by a blind man thus suddenly gifted with sight* 

In fact a man, born blind, was found in 1729, by 
whom this question was indubitably decided. The 
famous Cheselden, one of those celebrated surgeons 
who join manual skill to the most enlightened minds, 
imagined that he could give sight to this blind man by 
couching, and proposed the operation. The patient 
was with great difficulty brought to consent to it. He 
did not conceive that the sense of sight could much 
augment his pleasures. Except that he desired to be 
able to read and write, he cared indeed little about 
seeing. He proved by this indifference, that it is im- 
possible to be rendered unhappy by the privation of 
pleasures of which we have never formed an' idea, — a 
very important truth. However this may be, the ope- 
ration was performed, and succeeded. This young 
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man at fourteen years of age saw thet light for the first 
time, and his experience confirmed all that Locke and 
Berkeley had so ably foreseen. For a long time he 
distinguished neither dimension, distance, nor form. 
An object about the size of an inch, which was placed 
before his eyes, and which concealed a house from him, 
appeared as large as the house itself. All that he saw 
seemed to touch his eyes, and to touch them as objects 
of feeling touch the skin. He could not at first dis- 
tinguish that which, by the aid of his hands, he had 
thought round, from that which he had supposed 
square; nor could he discern, with his eyes, if that 
-which his hands had felt to be tall and short, were so 
in reality* He .was so far from knowing toy thing 
about magnitude, that after having at last conceived 
by. his sight that his house was larger than his cham- 
ber, he. could not conceive how sight could give him 
this idea. It was not until after two months 9 expe- 
rience he could discover that pictures represented 
existing bodies ; and when, after this long develop- 
ment of his new sense in him, he perceived that bodies, 
and not surfaces only, were painted in the pictures, he 
took them in his hands, and was astonished at not 
finding those solid bodies of which he had began to 
perceive the representation, and demanded which was 
the deceiver, the sense of feeling or that of sight. 

Thus was it irrevocably decided, that the manner in 
which we see things follows not immediately from 
the angles formed in the eye. These mathematical 
angles were in the eyes of this man the same as in our 
own, and were of no use to him, without the help of 
experience and of his other senses. 

The adventure of the man born blind was known in 
France towards the year 1735. The author of the 
Elements of Newton, who had seen a great deal of 
Cheselden, made mention of this important discovery, 
but did not take much notice of it. And even when 
the same operation of the cataract wfes performed at « 
Paris on a young man who was said to have been de- 
prived of sight from his cradle, the operators neglected 
to attend to the daily development of the sense of sight 

c 3 
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in him', and to the progress of nature. The ftufrof 
this operation was therefore lost to philosophy. 

How do we represent to ourselves dimensions and 
distances ? In the same manner that we imagine the- 
passions of men, by the colours with which they vary 
their countenances, and by the alteration which they 
make in their features. There is no person who can- 
not jread joy or grief on the countenance of another. 
It if the language that nature addresses to all eyes; 
but experience only teaches this language. Experience 
alone teaches us; that when an object is. too far, we see 
it confusedly and^weakly ; and from thence we font* 
ideas, which always afterwards accompany the sensa- 
tion of sight. Thus every man who at ten paces dis- 
tance sees his horse fire feet high, if, some minute* 
after, he sees this horse of the size of a sheep, his mind, 
by > an involuntary judgment, immediately concludes 
that the horse is much further from him. 
* It is very true, that when I see my horse of the size 
of a sheep, a much smaller picture is formed in my eye*" 
—a more acute angle; but it is a fact which accom- 
panies, not which causes my opinion. In like manner, 
it makes a different impression on my brain, when i 
see a man blush from shame and from anger; but these 
different impressions would tell me nothing of what 
was passing in this man's mind, without experience; 
whose voice alone is attended to. 

So far from the angle being the immediate cause of 
my thinking that a horse is far off* when I see it very 
small, it happens that I see my horse equally large at 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty paces, though the angle at 
ten paces may be double, treble, or quadruple. I see 
at a distance, through a small hole, a man pottetf 
on the top of a house; the remoteness and fewness tif 
the rays at first prevent me from distinguishing that it 
is a roan ; the object appears to me very sihalk I think 
I see a statue two feet high at most; the object moves, 
I then judge that it is a man, and from that instant the 
man appears to me of his ordinary size. Whence 
come these two judgments so different? When I be- 
lieved that I saw a statue, I imagined it to be two feet 



high, beoarile Lsaw it at such an angle; experience 
had not led 1x17 mind (0 falsify the traits imprinted on 
my retina; but as soon as I judged that it was a man, 
the association established in my mind by experience 
between a man and his known height of five or six 
feet, involuntarily obliged me to imagine that I saw 
one of a certain height ; or, in fact, that I saw the 
height itself. 

It must therefore be .absolutely concluded, that dis- 
tance, dimensiou, and situation are not, properly 
speaking, visible things ; that is to say, the proper and 
immediate objects of sight. The proper and imme- 
diate object of sight is nothing but coloured light; all 
the rest we only discover by long acquaintance and 
experience. We learn to see precisely as we learn to 
speak and to read. The difference is, that the art of 
seeing is more easy, and that nature is equally mistress 
of all. 

The sudden and almost uniform judgments which, at 
a certain age, eur minds form of distance, dimension, 
and situation, majce us think that we have only to open 
our eye* to see in the manner in which we do see. We 
are deceived ; it requires the help of the other senses. 
If men had only the sense of sight, they would have 
no means of knowing extent in length, breadth, and 
depth, . anil a pure spirit perhaps would not know it, 
unless God revealed it to him. It is very difficult, in 
our understanding* to separate the extent of an object 
from its colour. We never see anything but what is 
extended,, and from that we are led to believe that we 
really see the extent. We can scarcely distinguish in 
our minds the yellow that we see in a louis d or from 
tbelouis dor in which \pe gee the yellow. In the same 
manner* as when we hear the word lquis dor pro- 
nounced, we cannot help attaching the idea of the 
money from the word which we hear spoken. 

If all men spake the same language, we should be 
always ready. to.believe in a. necessary. connexion be? 
tween words and ideas. < But all men in fact do -possess 
the same language of imagination. Nature says to 
them all, When you nave seen colours for a certain 
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time, imagination will represent the bodies to which 
these colours appear attached to all alike*- This prompt 
and summary judgment once attained, will be of use 
to you during your life ; for if to estimate the distances, 
magnitudes, and situations of all that surrounds you, 
it were necessary to examine the visual angles and 
rays, you would be dead before you had ascertained' 
whether the things of which you have need were ten< 
paces from you or a hundred thousand leagues, and 
whether they were of the size of a worm or of a moun- 
tain. It would be better to be born blind. 

We are then, perhaps, very wrong, when we say that 
our senses deceive us. Every one of our senses per- 
forms the function to which it was destined by natures 
They mutually aid one another to convey to our minds, 
through the medium of experience, the measure of 
knowledge that our being allows. We ask from our 
senses what they are not made to give us. We would 
have our eyes acquaint us with solidity, dimension, 
distance, &e. but it is necessary for the touch to 
agree for that purpose with the sight, and that expe- 
rience should second both. If father Mallebranche 
had looked at this side of nature, he would perhaps 
have attributed fewer errors to our senses, which are 
the only sources of all our ideas. 

We should not, however, extend this species of me- 
taphysics to every case before us. We should only 
call it to our aid when the mathematics are insuffi- 
cient.* 

DIVINITY OF JESUS. 

The Socmians, who are regarded as blasphemers, 
do not recognise the divinity of Jesus Christ. They 
dare to pretend, with the philosophers of antiquity, 
"with the Jews, the Mahometans, and most other 
nations, that the idea of a god-man is monstrous; that 
the distance from God to man is infinite; and tbfct it 

* We retain this argument, because popularly illustrative, 
although scarcely necessary at present, except probably to prevent 
credulity now and then, m respect to the supernatural preten- 
sions of some future Misses M'Avoy. — T. 
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is ifnptissibleror a perishable body to be infinite, im- 
mense, or eternal. 

They have the confidence to quote Eusebius, bishop 
of Csesarea, in thefr favour, who, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, book i. chap. 9, declares that it is absurd to 
imagine the uncreated and unchangeable nature of 
Almighty God taking the form of a man. They, cite 
the fathers of the church, Justin and Tertullian, who 
have said the same thing: Justin, in his Dialogue with- 
Triphonius, and Tertullian, in his Discourse against 
Praxeas. 

They quote St. Paul, who never calls Jesus Christ 
God, and who calls, him man very often. They carry 
their audacity so far as to affirm, that the christians 
passed three entire ages in forming by decrees the 
apotheosis of Jesus.; and that they only raised this, 
astonishing edifice by the example of the pagans, who 
had deified mortals. At first, according to them, Jesus 
was only regarded as a man inspired by God, and then 
as a creature more perfect than others. They gave 
him some time after a place above the angels, as St., 
Paul tells us. Every day added to his greatness. He 
in time became an emanation, proceeding from God. 
This was not enough; he was even born before time* 
At last he was made God consubstantial with God* 
CreUius, Voquelsius, Natalis Alexander, and Horn* 
beck, have supported all these blasphemies by argu- 
ments, which astonish the wise and mislead the weak. 
Above all, Faustus Socinus spread the seeds of this- 
doctrine in Europe; and at the end of the sixteenth 
century, a new species of Christianity was established.* 
There were already more than three hundred. 

DIVORCE. 

In the article Divorce, in the Encyclopaedia,^ is 
said that the custom of divorce having been brought 
into Gaul by the Romans, it was therefore that 

• Not in common law, says a great legal character; but what 
says common sense ? — T, 
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Bissine, or feazine, quitted the king of Thuringia, her 
husband, in order to follow Child eric, who married 
her. Why not say, that because the Trojans estab- 
lished the custom of divorce in Sparta, Helen repudiated 
Menelaus according to law, to run away with Paris into 
Phrygia? 

The agreeable fable of Paris, and the ridiculous 
one of Childeric, who never was king of France, and 
who it is pretended carried off Bazine, the wife of 
Bazin, have nothing to do with the law of divorce. 

They all quote Cheribert, ruler of the little town of 
Luctetia, near Issy — Lutetia Parisiorum— -who repu- 
diated his wife; The abbe Veili, in his History of 
France, says, that this Cheribert, or Caribert, divorced 
his wife Ingoberg to espouse Mirefleur, the daughter 
of an artisan ; and afterwards Theudegild, the daughter 
of a shepherd, who was raised to the first throne of 
the French empire. 

There was at that time neither first nor second throne 
among these barbarians, whom the Roman empire 
never recognised as kings. There was no French 
empire. 

The empire of the French only commenced with 
Charlemagne. It is very doubtful whether the word 
mirefleur was in use either in the Welch Or Gallic 
languages, which were a patois of the Celtic jargon. 
This patois had no expressions so soft. 

It is also said that the ruler or governor Chil- 
peric, lord of the province of Soissonnais, whom they 
call king of France, divorced his queen Andovere or 
Andove; and here follows the reason of this divorce. 

This Andovere, after having given three male chil- 
dren to the lord of Soissons, brought forth a daughter. 
The Franks having been in some manner christians 
since the time of Clovis, Andovere, after her recovery, 
presented her daughter to be baptised. Chilperic of 
Soissons, who was apparently very tired of her, de- 
clared that it was an unpardonable crime in her to 
be the godmother of her infant, and that she could 
no longer be his wife by the laws of the church. He 
therefore married Fredegond, whom he subsequently 
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put away also, and espoused a Visigoth. To conclude, 
this scrupulous husband ended by taking Fredegonde 
back again. 

There was nothing legal in all this, and it ought no 
more to be quoted than anything which passed in Ire- 
land or the Orcades. 

The Justinian code, which we have adopted in several 
points, authorises divorce ; but the canonical law, 
which the catholics have placed before it, does not 
permit it. 

The . author . of the article says th^t divorce is 
practiced in the states of Germany, of the Confession' 
of Augsbourg* 

He might have added, that this custom is established 
in all the countries of the north, among the reformed 
of all professions, and among all the followers of the 
Greek church. 

Divorce is probably of nearly the same date as mar- 
riage. I believe, however, that marriage is some weeks 
more, ancient; that is to say, men quarrelled with their 
wives at the end of five days, beat fhetn at the end of a 
month, and separated from them after six weeks' coha- 
bitation. '". *.c 

- Justinian, who collected all the laws made before 
him, to which he added his own, notonly (Confirms that 
of divorce, but he extends it still further; so that 
every woman, whose husband is not a slave, but simplyU 
a prisoner of war during five years, may, after, the fivo^ 
years have expired, contract another marriage. 

Justinian was a christian, and even a theologian; 
how is it thai, tliat the Ghurch derogates - from . his 
laws ? It was when the church became the sovereign 
• andnhe, legislator. The popes had not much trouble 
t& substitute their decretals instead of. the civil code in 
the west, which was plunged in ignorance and bar- 
barism. They took, indeed,, so much advantage of the 
prevailing ignorance, that Honorius III. Gregory IX. 
antt Innocent HI. by their bulls, forbade the civil law 
<: y> be taught* It may be s^d of this audacity, that it is 
not credible, but true. 
r> ' A^^the church alone took cognizance of marriage 
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it alone judged of divorce, No pfrmte effected & dkorce 
and married a second wife, without previously obtain- 
ing the consent of the pope. Henry VIII. kuig of 
England, did not marry without his consent, uctil after 
having a long time solicited his divorce in the court of 
Rome in vain. 3 •>." 

This custom, established in ignorant times, is per- 
petuated in enlightened ones only because it exists. 
All abuse eternises itself; it is an Augean stable, and 
requires an Hercules to cleanse it. 
« Henry IV. could not be the father of a king of ^France 
without the permission of the pope; which must. have 
been given, as has already been remarked, not by pro- 
nouncing a divorce, but a lie; that is to say* by pre- 
tending that there had not been previous marriage* with 
Margaret de Valois.f . 

DOG. 

It seems as if nature had given the dog to man for 
his defence and pleasure; it is of all animals the most 
faithful ; it is the best possible friend of man. . 

It appears that there are several species absolutely 
different. How can we believe that a greyhound 
comes originally from a spaniel ? it has neither its hair, 
legs, shape, ears, voice, scent, nor instinct. 4.^Q 
who had never seen any dogs but barbet*. or spaniels, 

< and who saw a greyhound for the first time, would Aake 
it rather for a dwarf horse than for an animal of the 
spaniel race. It is very likely that each race was always 

w^rhat it now is, with the exception of the mixture of a 
small number of them.t 

It is astonishing that, in the Jewish law, the. dog 
was considered unclean as well as the griffin, the hare, 
the pig, and the eel; there must have been some moral 
or physical reason for it, which we have not yet dis- 
covered. 

* See Adultery. 

+ Napoleon managed his divorce from Josephine with infinitely 
more dignity. — T. 

$ We apprehend that the doga themselves decide the point thst 
other way.— T. 
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That which w related of the sagacity, obedience, 
friendship, and courage of dogs, is as extraordinary as 
true. The military philosopher Ulloa,* assures us that, 
inPeru, the Spanish dogs recognise the men of the Indian 
race, pursue them, and tear them to pieces; and that 
the Peruvian dogs do the same with the Spaniards. 
This would seem to prove that each species of dog still 
retained the hatred which was inspired in it at the time 
of the discovery, and that each race always fought for 
its master with the same valour and attachment. 

Why then has the word dog become an injurious 
term ? We say, for tenderness, my sparrow, my dove, 
my chicken; we even say, my kitten, though this animal 
is famed for treachery, and, when we are angry, we 
call people dogs! The Turks, when not even angry, 
speak with horror and contempt of the christian dogs. 
The English populace, when they see a man who, 
by his manner or dress, has the appearance of having 
been born on the hanks of the Seine or of the' 
Loire, commonly call him a French dog, — a figure, of 
rhetoric which is neither just to the dog nor polite to 
the man. 

The delicate Homer introduces the divine Achilles 
telling the divine Agamemnon that he is as impudent 
as a dog — a classical justification of the English po- 
pulace. 

The most zealous friends of the dog must, however, 
confess, that this animal carries audacity in its eyes ; 
that several are morose; that they often bite strangers 
whom they take for their master's enemies, as sentinels 
assail passengers who approach too near the counter- 
scarp. These are probably the reasons which have 
rendered the epithet dog insulting; but we dare not 
decide. 

Why was the dog adored and revered (as has been 

seen) by the Egyptians? Because the dog protects 

man. Plutarch tells usf that after Cambyses had 

killed their bull Apis, and had had it roasted, no ani- 

< ,„ i , ■ , ■ , i i 

* Ulloa'a Voyage to Peru. - 

+ Pluiarch, chapter of Uis and Osiris* 
VOL. Ill, D , 
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mal, except tlie dog, dared to eat the ? etoahis of the 
feast, so profound was the respect for A£ iar the dog, 
not so scrupulous, swallowed the god without hesitation. 
The Egyptians, as may be imagined, Were' exceedingly 
scandalised at this want of reverence-, and Anubiti' tost 
much of his credit. 

The dog, however, still bears the hdnour of being 
always in the heavens, under the names of the great 
and little dog. We regularly record thfc'dog^days. 

But of all d0gs Cerberus has had the gfeatest'repu- 
tation; he had three heads. We hav#remarl»d,uwit 
ancientry, all went by threes — Isis, Osirts/ftnd Orti$,the 
three first Egyptian divinities; the three brother gods 
of the Greek world, Jupiter, Neptune; and' Pluto; 
the three Fates, the three Furies, tfee three 7 Graces, 
the three judges of hell, and the three heads Of 1 this 
infernal dog. 

We perceive here, with grief, that we have omitted 
the article cats j* but we console ourselves by referring 
to their history.* We will only remark, that'fhiere are 
no cats in the heavens as there are goats, crabs, bulls, 
rams, eagles, lions, fishes, hares, and dogs-; but, m 
recompense, the cat has been consecrated, or revered, 
or adored (de dulie) as partaking of divinity or saintghip 
in several towns, and (de latrie) as altogether drfinfc by 
no small number of women. ' :<••>>/. . • 

- ¥ - • "• .- f, if .. .-i-i,,^ 4 ! 

DOGMAS. ' ' " l l 

• * • - • ••'. >< A' H\ t fi; • 

W* know that all belief taught by the* ohurcb is a 
dogma which we must embrace. • It^wiia'pityf tthat 
there are dogmas received by 'the 'LatifoiwhttrfchV'sntl 
rejected by the Greek. Rut ' if* iknaiifiiiiifcy *& wanting, 
charity replaces it. It is^ sibov4''&ll? bfSwten'. hbatts, 
that uniori'ifc required; 5 " v * ' ,r/ t > r,t * '"'"I* V vi<Ui<itu 

I thmk tfta^we c^refote' tf'-dMftitatf tWev pwppfcse, 
which Ms already ftmwcF tfsfvou¥':ar4l*M estiibatwb of 
many peaceably disposed peMtthJk'hauoruig >ii\jV A 

" On tne 18th of >Fti&t^i>4ii> iw<y«ir^68 of the 

i i.' 1 ''' * I :i,t\l\\\ drifVi.y r.td tU ,kilrihr»i tiix 

■ ^''♦'^tofccrl^,*^^ 11041. 



vulgar .era* the sun? entering, tke sign, of the fishes, I 
was, transported to heaven* as all qiy friends can bear 
witness. The mara Botsjc, of Mahomet, was not my 
Steed, neither was the fiery chariot of Elijah my car- 
riage, I was not carried on the elephant of Somo~ 
nocodoro, the Siamese ; on the horse of St. George, 
the patron of England ; nor on St. Anthony's pig. I 
avow with frankness that my journey was made I 
know not how. 

" It will be easily believed that I was dazzled ; bat it 
will not so easily be credited, that I witnessed the 
judgment of the dead. And. who were the judges ? 
they wpre — do not be displeased at it — all those who 
bave done good to man. Confucius, Solon, Socrates, 
Titus, Antoninus, Epictetus, Charron, De Thou, Chan- 
cellor de l'Hespital, and all the great men who, having 
taught and practised the virtues that God requires, 
seetned to be the only persons possessing the right of 
pronouncing hi* decrees.. 

" I shall not describe on what thrones, they were 
seated,' .nor how many celestial beings were prostrated 
be&tfe the eternal architect of all worlds, nor what a 
Crowd of the inhabitants of these innumerable worlds 
appeared before the judges. I shall not even give an 
account of several little interesting peculiarities which 
were exceedingly striking. 

" I remarked that every spirit who pleaded his cause,, 
and displayed his specious pretensions, had beside 
him all the witnesses of his actions. For example, 
when cardinal Lorraine boasted of having caused tome 
of hkk opinions- to be adopted by the council of Trent, 
and demanded eternal life aa &e price of his ortho* 
doxy, there, immediately appeared around him twenty 
ladies of the court, all bearing on their foreheads the 
number of their interviews with the cardinal. I also saw 
those who had concerted with him the foundations of 
the infomous league* All the accomplices of hbwfeked 
designs surrounded him. .... . -- 

" Over against cardinal Lorraine • was- John Calvin, 
who boasted, in his gross patois , of having trampled* 
upon the papal idol, after others had overthrown u * 
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; As he spoke^ there appeared by his $ide % a^^gh'tea 
. pile : a dreadful/spec" tre', 1 tfe'arftig rouii(\ his, neci . fl* * 




I saw a proVfigiofrs ' fcrtfyr d 'of spirits , each jPi V&<yj Vi ' 
said, < I have believed, Thave believed r d$ on'tneir 
foreheads it was written, ' I have acted/ and they were 
condemned. %7vY}(\/o(i 

* " The Jesuit Le Tellier appeared boldly with the bull 
UnigemtUB iro his hand* < 'BtfMhe*^ suffltenlf '&<&$ at 
hi^.side a^heftp y ^on^w*ing of t^o tHorf»artd ( l6tfr^s4d^- 
cachet. A jansenist set fire to them, and I^Tefner* 
w«fr*w*t>to /At; cfcwfer y while' itHe' »jai8erjfet^r%& 
no.leas caballed than thevjttMtftit had 4tf0«^8*e %PfhV> 
flames*'- ' ^t«-f:J •** ^'»i. r ^t<"o i»<»* .7in>*n.A .iGga$ r > 

" I saw approach, froin wo^t'ita&tert, te)^s l «Pffik^ if 
taJ*pG*ns>, kwmsrmd. bkoky<whtlev^n^ f grey ftr&fl&i 
who all imagined that, to nt«fce*ttair cfluffcto* tl^Stt*" 
prome ^tn^t&eyviraist eitbeE singv Se^rfrge* *t!ieui- 
*el*esv or wfcrk quite rnakeet * < '..What goddP'Site '}oV 
done to -men?' rtatf the'cjttery. * A'd^d«'s<!enc^&u^ - 
ceededta this question.. ^M#one#aredtb aWstfet; <kii& 
they were all conducted to the taatt-hbttses tif "the 
universe, the latgest buildings iniaginatrifef. ' ' " ' l ' ' • * ' 

" One cried out that he believed in thertetambrphoses 

'• This is not just Cardinal Lorraine had lighted more piles 
than Calvin. French Editor.— True j bur he did not betray private 
correspondence, and sacrifice a former friend ;— let them, how- 

7er, be served both alike. — T. 



ojf Xaca, pother in those, of. ^mpnocodflin- « Bao 
cWs stojppeij the sua and moon!' .said tWop^r-f The 
gods resuscitated Pelopsf said, the otjier — * Here is 
tlte bull in ctiena Domini? jiaid a new. comer— and the 
officer of the court exclaimed, ' To Bedlam, to Bed- 
lam!' 

_ <k When all these causes were gone through, I heard 
this proclamation : — 'By the eternal. Create, Pre-: 
server, Rewarder, Revenger, Forgiver, jfec. be it 
VnoWn to all the inhabitants of the hundred thousand 
millions of millions of worlds that it hajth pleased 
us to form, that we never judge any sinners in refe* 
rence to their own shallow ideas, but only) as- to their; 
action^ Such is our justice/ 

** 1 own that this was the first time I ever heard sack* 
an edict; all those which I had read, on the littler 
grain, of dust on which I was born, ended with these, 
words: ' Such is our pleasure/" 

V 

DONATIONS. 

The Roman 1 republic, which seized so many states, 
also gave some -away* Scipk* made Hassmissa king 
ofNumidia. r • ; 

Lucullus, Sylla, , and Pompey, each gave away half 
a dozen kingdoms. Cleopatra receded Egypt from 
Cttsar. Antony, and afterwards Octavius, gave the 
little kingdom o& Jndea to Herod. 

Umdw T^ajaa, the famous medal was struck of regit* 
a$$ig*ai#, kingdoms bestowed. 

Qittas and provinces given in sovereignty to priests 
an^^o $$jfcgft8^ fbrahtf greater gloryof\>dd,' or of the 
god^afe. : «fien» ! in< ( ev0ry country. ♦ Mahomet, and titer 
cai^hs- 4yjMftent?;< to0k< possessions of ipany'staittfiii 
tba^r<ipag^ did nfltrmake? 

donations of than* j Jfoey.held by WMng* but Their 

ThfiL-Christian religion, which was at first a -society 
of.ppoE^p^pi^.TOs^dpfofj^lbw^titne on ahnraiojier 
The W»deaatwfcrwaS thardf An*hiaj$ and Sapphira 

;~- •-«- ; -tf 3 "* "■" 
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l^jWfe^fJH was #^^a^|n<Hley, and was not pro*: 

>^Qt^]^br^4 donatio^ x>£ Rfane andvall'Itadyiiid 
gppe; ", Sweater by itbs emperor Con«taftti»e«, wets. tab*} 
1$t*e4 a« ■& ,par$ f of rt^e. creed of Rome until the Six* 
teentb. c^ury,, • Jfi was believed that Cottstafrtfee; 
Dejngat Ifiqojfledia, was cured of a lepiijsy at -RotM 
by the baptism which he received from .bisWjpfjfiyi* 
ye^tpv-tfrougb be w&s not baptised at. all; atodjilmtfby 
Tjray pf, rqcqwpense,. he gave ; forthwith the catyoftRtnwe 
a^d^iit* western provinces, to thisr.SylMester^ iff&fe 
^e4, 9? *Jw*' donatio* had; been dfftwitf upi'ibjfnrtM 
4^t%oX the Italian comedy > it could iMffi bare feted 
more; pleasantly c^qeived* It is added, that GonstaAu 
iffl§ ^edjaredall fcbe> canons of Rome consuls and p&* 
trida^s r7 rrp|)a^rjcips et oonsule* efiici<! — that he jkinjrielf 
fte]$ tfift .Vrj^Le of .^e. mare: opt Mtbich the ne^ Jiisiop 
Tjras. m^u^J^d-T-V {engutej. firenjinfceqm illms/fr >• . j i Km. j 
,,iJi i^iicsto^is^i^g to ^ef^t», that, this fii>e Mory was 
Md ap. t ajtj|cle,Qf |ajtfc,,aad ;rej§ps&tod by/ tbe> retttfnf 
%^^^^^ t :^ I Vtoi e ^ &D t4 U|at th# itrburcih pets** 
cli^iasjEie^e^ifiSf ^U t^ose who doubted it «.* •<;;« 'h 

jiq r J(9##^ , persecuted /tat 

^ -. ,^ a , , r .. -, 1Y r¥ , , u - . usjuip^ fiW9 9 j^fMuM^lftil 

^Ye^^j^rcha^e qf,Ra^enpa t jto / |he pQpajvilt^prt 

stan^U tbpqght, a, vjeniaj &in* wbieb* (foes) nol**} 

,* v '*_ s of body pTuOjEsowL^. , u,.i .in,.^ u 

^j^asowpg of the G^m^ lawyers whph*»««an^ 
pjes m^egard tp,tUs,do^tiQi&, is^foiJpwj|.;.TMn«n«> 
. Fif;s(u ;Tbe, Hbraiyan. 4u#&t%tuyH i who.se ejid*nce>ii* 
always cited,' wrote one fa^no^e^ja^ferly^eate.feflwr 
the event 

„ Secondly. It is not likely^ that Pepin; who was not 
firmly established iq- France, and against wham Aqui- 

' 'i ■ i .. | ■ ■ f ; f » )i — 

• See the " Essay on Manners," &c. vol. L pages 363, 364, 
in which this donation is translated. 



tame naddsiwinv <M^n&ife*tofy/ f r& Italy,' «(ae*rf 
which already belonged to the e&pfcrbr; ifeWdettt at 
Constantinople. > ' a 

Thirdly. P6$& ^achanas ^ recognised^ the Roman-* 
Gre^k^ni|>erbr ^fofrifK€l sbve*eigtt of thbsfe lands; dis- 
puted -by &0ili0mba*k, afld ' had 'adhrinisteVed the 
oafch otib font; ««-Hi^y be'fceett'bj the* letters bf thM 
" * E^foftiatiate bflfoifte W bishop Itohiface of 
ace. /Pepin fcotaid' not give totftepofce thfe ital- 
-ptifttbrm^ ' *" ' ''• ' • •'* ' '•■'!»*• ' < 
yd'tfldMdy. When pope 'Stephen II. pro&ic-etf a fetter 
&utf Bwrtb, bitten in 'the 4ito&d ttf'St.' Petier, to 
Peptt, toitfHHplafa af the grieVattctts of the'kliig of the 
Ukntrirdw Aitolphus, St. Peter dtie* ttoi'nfention ih hfs 
kttdr thai Fepiri toad nfcade a presettt-of ' the exarchate 
tfi&fEM&dato die pope ; and certaitify St. Peter wbuld 
not hswe Waited to do scf,eveA iftikd'&iiftg had been 
ffehne4tirtteal : he uftde&tartd* his 'interest toorwell. 
qofoiattw-' thfc dsed of 'this- donation has rtever been 
producenVmHdHvhat <te stirr j ftrtfoger, ■ tHe* 1 ftftityra- 
toa yp&* ^fltUvritob cjawhot 1 be ventured. ! Tire 6hW 
}*ro*j£ii a*i* v$£iie 'recitals,' Mixed trj> with fables. Irt- 
«fteadi * oeiftaiafy, tfcere ; are telly the 1 abiurd writings 
of monks, copieofreitt age*to agte,-frotn one another. 

The Italian advocate,, w.ho v wry$e in 1722 to prove 
that Parma and Placentia had been conceded to the 
WyisWWiaM'depWdfeaeJ of'th* exarchate,* I asserts 
dlatIAe?4[>feT8k.eriperOtis were justly- despoiled of their 
t%bisyl because they Md excited the people against 
God;>"€aii ldwyets- -write thus, in out <fays! Yes, 
it appears, but only * air Rome.' ' Cardinal Bellarmine 
goer #tiV MnhtY; . '«*»* 'first Christian*,'" says he, 
" supportednhe^fapeTors 6nly because they wefre Jiot 
*he>cgt»6ttgfe»t;* - 1 The avowal is frank, and I ain per- 
ittadedithet^Betidr^ute is right. 

s.. i >y,w «>d ., T^i^««^»;P/CAarfeinagn€. • •■•' 
..Atatinie when, the court of Rome believed itself 
deficient in titles, it pretended that Charlemagne had 

'---.----.. - - - - - - ... _ 

# Page 120,' second part. 
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confirmed: fte flotation of the: e*arcbaj:e, and thatifre 
added to U.Siejl^/lPemc^ Benevento, Corsica, an* 
Sardinia. But as CHarlemagne did npt possess any 
of these states, he could not give them away ; and as 
to the town of Ravenna, it is very ctear that .he. kept 
it, since' in his will he made a legacy to hia^city of 
Ravenna as well as to his city, of Rome. It is sur- 
prising enough that the popes have obtained Ravepna 
and Rome; but as to Venice, it is not likely, that tfo t 
diploma which granted them the sovereignty will ber 
found in the palace of St. Mark* 

All these acts, instruments, and diplomas, h^ve 
been subjects of dispute for age> But it. is. a Con- 
firmed opinion, says Giannoni, that martyr to t^ru.tb^ 
that all these jyeces were forged in the time of Q re~ . 
gory VII.* " E costante opinione presso i piu gravi 
scrittori che tutti questi istromenti e diplomi furono 
supposti ne tempi d'lldebrando." 

Donation of Benevento by the Emperor Henry I1L 

The first well attested donation which was made to 
the see of Rome was that of Benevento, and that was 
an exchange of the emperor Henry III. with pepe 
Leo IX. It only wanted one formality, which was, 
that the emperor, who gave away Benevento, wa& not 
the owner, of it. It belonged to the duke** o€ Beae- 
vento, apd the Roman-Greek emperors reclaimed tMet* 
rights on. this duchy* But history supplies little beyond 
a lWtof those who have accommodated themselves with 
the property of others. ♦ . , 

Donation of the Countess Matilda. t 

The most authentic and cpnsiderable of > these dona* 
tiomvnwa , s:.thatv of: allr the possessions of the faradris 
coutttesa Matilda to Gregory VIL Sfaewala^yotmg 
widow, _ who .gawq, mil to heq spipitUal dicector. It is : 
supposed, that the deed was twice, executed,' uwd after* 
wafids ednfhmed by ner urilU *i..-i ) ' uh •,• '>■•. 

Un til — ;> ii>l< it i f I I.1. JM 'I 1+ 1 1, 1 l» fr > H *.l,i i n i.il ■ ■»>{■ <• 



j'ftWjfevfeV/ftere' 'sMVeftams some aTffigitk; 1 ft was 
aM^dWevef ii ( febme that Ma^tilaa W givep/all^ 
h|r ! state's^ all 'Iter .'poss'e'siito'ns, present ana to'copieL 
to^liCT'YrifeAd ; Gregory VII. by a solemn/ deed in her 
c&kU <tf ^ricissa, in 1017' for the relief ^o? tier own 
sotft '-atfcf \hslt 6f.her 'patents. Arid .^o " corroborate , 
thiV'pretiiiis instrument,* a second i$ shown to u*V 
da^d'm ; .%eVyear H02, in which it 'is skid, 'that.it is'* 
to ycii'el that she made tfeis donation ; that site recalled 
it/anrf that slie afterwards renews it; and always for 
thegood of her soul. : , 

TOw'cWHTsq important a deed be recalled! ^as, 
th^court'of'tlonie so negligent? How could an instru- , 
m^nt J i4rlUen at Canossa have been written at.Rom^?. 
WKar a6 these contradictions mean? All that is. clear 
is^ /4 tfeat/the souls of the receivers fared better than, 
the's'&ul of* the giver, wh ( o to save it was; obliged to 
deprive herself of all she possessed* in favour of lier 
physwnK x ■ ... -. % _ , .;. ,, ,.. .. ,-, 

• In snort, m 1102 a sovereign was deprived of the 
p^e^Vtfdh^sm'gbf att'acte 1 off latt*; ^tfefftr'ttts 
de*<!{ knii rothetime of her' dealth; in llTSJ'there'artr 
stiHMuftd'cohy durable 1 iloftaKons of HmdN^madfe "bf 
thrtKtoi&'&atMato 1 canons and 1 tnodfcs. '' -Sh^ha*!; 1 
notyth*r«fore, given' all. Finally; this* dee^was' Very; 
lilrtty*8ai!te by some ingehidulB pertbri after* Waeaifc. "■' 

fife torn ''of Komei fctilf induces' femofl£ Wtftfes'' 
th&'telltafa&tof Matilda^ whfch confirmed Mer'ddna- 
ticitey "TfVepbpesi fcoweVery never • produce "ttiis tes^; 
tament. ' ! * • • '.' - ' r ' H * •• 

It should also be Jmown whether this ricj* countess 
had the power to' dispose of her possessions, which were 
mofifc<df them fiefs of the empire* ,:«..< 

The emperor Henry V. her heir, possessed- himself 
of ftU> and recognised neither testament, donation, 
deed/ nor right. The popes, in temporising^ gained 
more than the emperors in exerting their authority; 
and in time these Ceesars became so weak, that the 
popes finally obtained the succession of Matilda, which 
is now called the patrimony of St. Peter. 
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Donation of the Sovereignty of Naples to the Popes. ♦ 

The Norman gentlemen who were the first instruments 
of the conquest of Naples and Sicily, achieved the finest 
exploit of chivalry that was ever heard of. From forty 
to fifty men only delivered Salerno at the moment it 
was taken by an army of Saracens. Seven other Nor- 
man gentlemen, all brothers, sufficed to chase these 
tame Saracens from all the country, and to talte 
prisoner the Greek emperor, who had treated them 
ungratefully. It was very natural that the people, 
whom these heroes had inspired with valour, should" be 
led to obey them through admiration and gratitude. 

Such were the first rights to the crown of the two 
Sicilies. The bishops of Rome could no more give 
those states in fief than the kingdoms of Boutan or 
Cacbemire. 

They could not even grant the investiture which 
would have been demanded of them ; for, in the tinie 
of the anarchy of the fiefs, when a lord would hold his 
free land as a fief for his protection, he could only 
address himself to the sovereign or the chief of the 
country in which it was situated. And certainly the 
pope was neither the sovereign of Naples, Apulia, nor 
Calabria. 

Much has been written about this pretended vas- 
salage, but the source has never been discovered. - I 
dare say that it is as much the fault of the lawyers as 
pf the theologians. Every one deduces from a received 
principle consequences tne most favourable to himself 
pr his party. But is the principle true ? Is the first met 
by which it is supported incontestable ? It is this 
which should be well examined. It resembles our 
ancient romance-writers, who all take it for granted 
that Franc us brought the helmet of Hector to France. 
This casque was impenetrable, no doubt; but had 
Hector really worn it? The holy Virgin's milk is also 
very respectable ; but do the twenty sacristies, who 
boast of having a gill of it, really possess it? 

Men of the present time, as wicked as foolish, do 
not shrink from the greatest crimes, and yet fear an 
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excommunication, which would render diem execrable 
to people still more wieked and foolish than them- 
selves. 

Ronert and Richard Guiscard, the conquerors of 
.Apulia and Calabria, were excommunicated by pope 
Leo IX.. They were declared vassals of the empire; 
hu> the emperor Henry III., discontented with these 
feudatory conquerors, engaged Leo IX. to launch the 
excommunication at the head of an army of Germans. 
The Normans, who did not fear these thunderbolts 
likje the .princes of Italy, beat the Germans, and took 
th^ pope prisoner. But to prevent the popes and env- 
perors hereafter from coming to trouble them in their 
possessions, they offered their conquests to the enured 
.under the name of oblata. It was thus that England 
; paid the Peter's pence ; that the first kings of Spain 
and Portugal, on recovering their states from the 
Saracens, promised two pounds of gold a year to the 
church of Rome. But England, Spain, or Portugal, 
never regarded the pope as their sovereign master. 

Duke Robert oblat of the church, was therefore no 
feudatory of the pope : he could not be so, since the 
popes were not the sovereigns of Rome. This city 
was then governed by its senate, and the bishop only 
possessed influence. The pope was, at Rome, pre- 
cisely what the elector is at Cologne. There is a -pro- 
. digflpus difference between the oblat of a saint and the 
feudatory of. a bishop. 

,ijJaronius, inhis, Acts, relates the pretended homage 
idp^ipi by Robert duke, of Apulia and Calabria to 
.'j^ebf^a? Il^&ut this deed is- suspef ted .Jikfe many 
qthersfi it has n$ver, Jaeen seen, it has never been found 
, T jn ajaj,^cl^ves^ t Robert , entitled himself fyke . bw the 
xWW&of ;Gv4 fftd St. P^rj but .eerily St.Jfeter 
Jbafl r 'fiv^n, hTO| n$hing,. npr wa^.thW,saJu3,t king. of 

„i tm TTh^ f ^hpx, j^xjpes, i who.,w«re kings ,nQjmqi?e than'St. 

^^t^^pe^ye^iwiJ^ut^ifficulJjy tbja^m'a^e pf all 

the princes ^w^.pr£$ented f $heinse)ye.s, ,40 ireig^. over 

^J^ar^^^partipuj^V ^k^i&es$,p^bi , IWP tfw 11105 * 
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Donation of England and Ireland to. the Popes by King 
. '. John. . - . , . . , . 

In 1213 king John, vulgarly called Lackland, or 
more properly Lackyirtue, being excommunicated, and 
seeing his kingdom laid under an interdict, gave it 
away to pope Innocent IIL and his successors.. " Not 
constrained by fear, but with my full consent and the 
advice of my .barons, for the remission of my sins 
against God and the. church, I resign England and 
Ireland to God, St. Peter, St. £aul, and our lord the 
pope Innocent, and to his successors m the apostolic 
chair." .... 

He declared himself feudatory lieutenant of the 
pope, paid about eight thousand pounds sterling in 
ready money to the legate Pandulph,: promised to 
pay a thousand more every year, gave. the first year in 
advance to the, legate who trampled upon him, and 
swore on his. knees that he submitted to lose all, in the 
event of not paying at the time appointed. 
. The jest of this ceremony was, that the legate de- 
parted with the money, and forgot to remove the ex- 
communication. 

Examination of the Vassalage of Naples and England* 

It may be asked which was the most valuable, the 
donation of Robert Guiscard. or that of John Lack- 
land ; both had been excommunicated, both had. given 
their states to St. Peter, and became only the farmers 
of them. If the English barons were indignant at the 
infamous bargain of their king with the pope, and can- 
celled it, the Neapolitan barons could have equally 
cancelled that of baron Robert ; and. that which they 
could have done formerly, they certainly can do at 
present. 

Were England and Apulia given to .the pope, accord- 
ing to the law of the church or of the fiefs, — as to a 
bishop or to a sovereign ? If to a bishop, it is precisely 
contrary to the law of Jesus, who so often forbids his 
disciples to take anything, and who declares to them 
that his kingdom is not of this world. 
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If as to a sovereign, k was high treason to His im- 
perial majesty : the Normans had already done homage 
to the emperor. Thus no right, spiritual or temporal, 
belonged to the popes in this affair. When the prin- 
ciple is erroneus, all the deductions' are so of course. 
Naples no more belonged to the pope than England. 

There is still another method of providing against 
this ancient bargain ; it is the right of the people, which 
is stronger than the right of fiefs. The people's right 
will not suffer one sovereign to belong to another, and 
the most ancient law is to be master of our own, at 
least when we are not the weakest. 

Of Donations made by the Popes, 

If principalities have been given to the bishops of 
Rome, they have given away many more; There is 
not a single throne in Europe to which they have not 
made a present. As soon as a prince had conquered a 
country, or even wished to do it, the popes granted it 
to him in the name of St. Peter. Sometimes they even 
made the first advances, and it may be said that they 
have given away every kingdom but that of heaven. 

Few people in France know that Julius II. gave the 
states of lung Louis XII. to the emperor Maximilian, 
who could not put himself in possession of them. 
They do not sufficiently remember that Sixtus V. Gre- 
gory XIV. and Clement VIII. were ready to make a 
present of France to whomsoever Philip II. would have 
chosen for the husband of his daughter Clara Eu- 
genia. 

As to the emperors, there is not one since Charle- 
magne that the court of Rome has not pretended 
to nominate. This is the reason why Swift, in his 
Tale of a Tub, says, " that lord Peter became sud- 
denly, mad,, and that Martin and Jack, his brothers, 
confined him by the advice of their relations." We 
«knply relate this drollery as a pleasant blasphemy of 
an English* priest against the bishop of Rome. 

All these donations disappear before that of the East 
and West Indies, with which Alexander VI. of his 
divine power and authority invested Spain and Por- 

VOL. III. e 
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tugal. It was giving almost all the earth. He obuld 
in the. same maimer have given away the globes of 
Jupiter and Saturn with their satellites. 

Particular Donations. 

The donations of citizens are treated quite differently. 
The codes are unanimously agreed that no one caa give 
away the property of another, as well as lh«t haperaon> 
can take it, It is an universal law. ; 

In France, jurisprudence was uncertain on this object, 
as, on almost all others, until the year 1731, when Ine 
equitable chancellor d' Aguesseau, having eoncetved the 
design of making the law uniform, very weakly began 
the great work, by the edict on, donations. It is digested 
in forty-seven articles ; but, in wishing to render all the 
formalities concerning donations uniform, Flanders 
was excepted from the general law, and in excepting 
Flanders, Artois was forgotten, which should have en- 
joyed the same exception ; so that in six years after 
the general law, a particular one was obliged to be made 
for Artois. 

These new edicts concerning donations and testa- 
ments v were principally made to do away with ^11 the 
commentators, who had considerably embroiled the 
laws, having already compiled six commentaries upon 
them. .' 

It maybe remarked,. that donations, or deeds of gift, 
extend much farther than to the ' particular person to 
whom a present is made. For every present there must 
be paid to the farmers of the royal domain — the duty t)f 
control, the duty of "insinuation," the duty of the hun- 
dredth penny, the tax of two sow in the Uvre, the tax of 
eight sous in the Uvre* &c. 

So that every time you make a present to a citizen 
you are much more liberal than you imagine. You 
have also the pleasure of contributing to the enriching 
iii . - . . ._ . i , i ■ 

* Of course all this is Dow done away ; but, as more than once 
observed, it is useful to reserve some of these strictures, in order to 
show the vicious nature of the French government, and of the 
priestly abuses engrafted on it. But after all, these taxes on deeds 
of gift fall far short iu rapacity to our own legacy tax.— T. , 
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of the farmers-general ; but, after all, this money does 
not go out of the kingdom like that which is paid to 
the court of Rome. 

DRINKING HEALTHS. 

What was the origin of this custom ? Has it existed 
since drinking commenced? — It appears natural to 
drink wine for our own health, but not for the health of 
others. 

The propino of the Greeks, adopted by , die Romans, 
does not signify " I drink to your good health/' but I 
drink fjrst that you may drink afterwards — I invite you 
to drink. 

; In their festivals they drank to celebrate a mistress, 
not th$t she might have good health. See in Martial; 
"Nttvia sax cyathis, septem Jostina bibatur. 
' Six ct>pa for Naevia, for Justina seven. 

■ The English, who pique themselves upon renewing 
several ancient customs, drink to the honour of the 
ladies, which they call toasting ; and it is a great. sub- 
ject of dispute among them whether a lady is toast- ' 
worthy or not — whether she is worthy to be toasted. 

They dTank at. Rome for the victories of Augustus, 
and for the return of his health. Dion Cassius relates 
that after the battle of Actium the senate decreed that, 
in their repasts, libations should be made to him in the 
second service. It was. a strange decree. It is more 
probable that' flattery had voluntarily introduced this ' 
meanness. Be it as it may, we read in Horace : 

Bine ad villa redit lstus, et aliens 
Te mensfe adhibet Deum, 
' Te rauiia prece ; te prosequitur nero 
Defaso pateris f et laribufl tuum 
v Miscet numeo ; uti Grsecja Castoris 

Et magni riemor Herculis. 
Longas 6 utinatn, dux bone ferias 
•~ ' ' Pratt** rtyperia: dicimus Integro 
JJicoi mane die, dicimos uvidi, 
^uum sol oceaoo submit. 
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To thee he chants the sacred song, 

To thee the rich libation pours ; 

Thee placed his household gods among,.- 

With solemn daily prayer adores : 
So Castor and great Hercules of old 
Were with her gods by graceful Greece enroU'd. 

Gracious and good, beneath thy reign ■ 
May Home her happy hoars employ, . 
And grateful hail thy just domain 
With pibqs hymns and festal joy : 
Thns* with the rising sun we sober pray, • 
Thus, in our wine beneath his setting ray. 

It is- very likely thai hence the custom arose, araoup^ 
barbarous nations, of drinking to the' health of their 
guests; an absurd custom, since we may drink four 
bottles without doing them the least good. 

The dictionary of Trevoux tells us that we should not 
drink to the health of our superiors in their presence. * 
This may be the case in France or Germany, but in 
England it is a received custom. The distance is not so 
great from one man to another at London as at Vienna. 

It is of importance in England to drink to then 
health of a prince who pretends to the throne ; it is to 
declare yourself his partisan. 

It has cost more than one Scotchman and Hibernian 
dear for having drank to the health of the Stuarts. 
. AH the whigs, after the death of king William,, 
drank not to his health, but to his memory. A tory 
named Brown, bishop of Cork in Ireland, a great 
enemy to William in Ireland, said, " that he would put , 
a cork in all those bottles which were drank to the 
glory of this monarch." He did not stop at this silly 
pun: he wrote in 1702 an episcopal address, to show 
the Irish that it' was an atrocious impiety to drink to 
the health of kings, and above all to their memory; 
that the latter, in particular, is a profanation of these 
words of Jesus Christ : " Drink this in remembrance 
of me." 

It is astonishing that this bishop was not the first 
who conceived such a folly. Before him, the presby- 
terian Prynn had written a great book against the im- 
pious custom of drinking to the health of christians. 



Finally, there was one JotatGeza, vicar of the parish 
Of Sfc Fifth, wh* jHlMifhed " The' Divine Potion to 
preserve Spiritual Health, by "the Cure Qf the inveteiat©; 
Malady of Drinking Heaths; with clear and solid Argu- 
i»q^jftf»inMi^CrJmi^l€uf to»; all forth© 8attsfac~ 
tion or the Public* at the Request of * Worthy Member of: 
Parliament, in the Year of our Salvation 1648." 
wQ»r,;r$vejiGnd father ,G&ras$e, our reverend father 
Patouillet, and our reverend father Nonotte, ate nothing; 
superior, to these profound Englishmen, We have a 
long time wrestled with bur neighbours for the supe- 
riority— To. which is it due? .. 

THE DRUIDS. 

r - . . . ( 

The Scene is in Tartarus.— The Furies entwined isit% 
Serpents^ and Whips in their Hands. 

Come along, Barbaraquincorix, Celtic Druid, and 
thou, detestable Grecian hierophant, Calchas; the mo- 
ment of.your just, punishment has returned, again ; .the 
hour of vengeance has arrived — the bell has sounded! . 

" * ' THE DRUID AND CALCHAS, \ . : 

Oh, heavens ! my head, my sides, my -eyes, my ears t- 
pardon, ladies, pardon i 

: * CALCHAS. ' * - 

Megcy ! two vipers are penetrating my eyeballs L 

- / •■-•'• N DRUip. 

' A 1 serpent is .devouring my entrails ! 

CALCHAS. "' J 

Alas,. how I. am mangled! And im\st my.eyes.be 
every Jlay. restored, tq be torn again from my head? . 

' ' V t ] .[\ nl . ' # ; ';;. ' DRT71D. ' "; ; t ;. 

Musi my stin be renewed only to dangle in ribbon* 
^om my lacerated body ?,, j ' , * \ 

' Tisi phone. 
It will^eac^tbee ho;w,to< nalm off a miserable paw 
sitical pjant for ati ufciyensai remedy- another time,-^ f; . M 
Wilt tnp\i still sacrifice-boy^ ai>d t girls. to thy god Theu-v 
tastes" ^^iZr^s01I.))WX^i ^4^^ifiMlbh%W^i^»v4¥^ • ■ : 
sound of a drum ? 

' * e3 
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-s>d:o ., 4 fi fir* .hi.,.i ^^d,.,. .„...-.„,• , u : fli » i: K« - 
'WeW^eVe** >8Wfri«ay, a little -metcy, 1 beaeech 

u fTboto ftevfcr hfcdsrfcny fhysfttf. Seite h»*y sttrj*ent% 
and now another lash ! .- > « . ^ .^ .• .^' : i J : ! *v • • 

J 'Eet'l Ate ctrfry * toefl « this : Oriehas, wbo advaitfes 
: towards os— - * •»..»«;.. 

^%tfccru^eye;^ - 

- >.U „,J»4 >./i'.i .•.•„.>, .. f..;, t ', ,; . , >kV >. ^^\ • 

My hair is torn awfty^ I am scorche 1 ^ Hayed, im- 
paled! M ' -' '• • ?1 -■» 
alecto. 

Wretch ! Wilt thou a^aln cut the throat of a beau- 
jtHtil yotfng girl, in order to y obtain a favourable gale, 
wiit^ftd of f tmiting Uer. ,to ,^ good busband t ' f ^ 
• f t ..i; .v.... Ft C4M&A$ wi) ,xHE^D'Ryit>;'' f • "* ; ' 

l>u<)lv>wtot^me^^^^ ^ 

hnMt$rify$l God,, forgive me, but 4 he^ music 1'^t is 
.Arpi*us<; ,w|^ pur .^erppnts, sister, ^ve become as 

^ii^^i^t^ v. .■ ;^ -, - ; :;: 7."i;.w*; ;|.' f ^ 

^'i'.i3M!/ c f : > ,., ; £alchas. (i „ f v j v . 
n*; 4 My,;SU^ring$ce^e; 7 £<^ J j ^ 

^, I am alt#gefter: reco^redj QI*,, th^power of 'titad 
jttvsio! — And wfcp a*t ttiou,, 4jyipe,m^, f yK6Jtittt» 
^Cttreat^CHi^ds^. jmd i:eJ9ipest heu its^If^ % ^ ,'" 

. t ,o^p*Bvs. vrt " fl \, } ' M r* : 

, / Jljfi friends,! am,* priest Jike yourseJve| ? bun^erer 
deceived anyone;; nor ciit the throat _ot ei&efibioy or 
.jgirl iB*ny4ife. When on ^wth, instead of mafchigthe 
.{gods hat^d* I rendered them beloy^d, and softenea the 
manners of the men whom you made ferocious. I 
- aball exert myself in the like manner in hell. 1 met, 
just now, two 'barbarous priests whom they were 
scourging beyond measure; one of them formerly 

• Verse in the Iphegenia of Racine, descriptive of Caleb** :— 
- " L'ceil farouche, Fair sombre et le poil heritteV* 
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hewed a king in pieces before <tfce Lord, and the other 
ait tbe* throat of his' qifeen »*4;s#TOreigR ^ the.ho^e 
gate. I have terminated their punishment ; and, having , 
played to them a tune qn the viyhn, they have promised 
nftf that- wten they return/ into fee worty? fr«y will 
live like honest men. • ; j . , „ 

DRUID 4>1WI CALCHA8. 

- We promise the s&tee thing, on ; the,¥ford ^of a puppet 

ORPHEUS. -:.-•• 

Yes, hut ?.Passato u\ pericolo> £aj>hato il sa/iW* 
[7%e 5ceite cfote* with a figure Dance, performed 
by Orpheus, tfti Condemned, and the Furies, to 
ligtt and agreeable ftoisic.] : - 7 <"■ /(r - •' 
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1 East applies/ not limlf 'to'tttirig easily done, but 
also to a thing which appears to be so. Thh petfett of 
Correggio is easy, the fetyle of Quinault is much more 
easy than that 6T DespifeauTc, and the fefyle of Ovid 
jMfrpas^es }p facility ttfat bf Persiu/i. . 

This facility in £aintmg, ' music, e!oqHenx?&; 'and 
poetry, consists in a natural and spontaneous ftftdtx, 
which admits of nothing that implies rcseatah; strength, 
or profundity. Thus the 'pictures of Paul Veronese 
have a mucn tnor^eas^ and less* finished atr J than 
tfeo^of ^ichae| An;Mo. ; The symphonies of Rameau 
;,are superior t6 : thbse or LhUi; hut appeal left* feasy. 
"" Bossiiet is'mbre^iy 'eloquent and- moreea^y than, 
Fletcher. Rousfteau, in his '. epistles, htfs 'fcdt near 
., tlie facility and truth of 7 Bespreaux. 
n The commentator oT|ie t ^prea«*aya'^^fl%lth4A'exact 
„,and laborious poet t&tteht the 1 - illuatri6ti* fctaeme to 
~, make verses with a^c^l^-'s^t^tAftee-trltieh Ap- 
pear easy are those ^hich have b^en tactdfe with the 
, most difficulty/' /' ; .' r / : r - ,! T " 

It is true, that it' 'often costs much pains to express 
ourselves with clearness, as also that tne natural may 

• " The danger over, the saint is defrauded/' An Italian 
•aying, in allusion to vows of offerings to saints in the hour of 
peril, which are frequently forgotten when the danger is past. 
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be arrived ||i by effort; but it ist also-true jtha* $.1 
genius overproduces e^y beauties without aqy 
boor, and .that enthusiasm goe? «uieh further tVan ai^U 
'; Most of Ure impassioned expressions of p*rgopd; 
pqets^awe coiaje finished from their pep, ami appear &&: 
easy as if they had in reality been. composed wHhoutr 
labour ; the imajftn*tjon therefore often conceives and 4 
brings forth easily. It js not thus with didactic weeks ; 
which require art to make theni appear easy*. For 
example, there is mucfy less ease than profoa&tyf in 
Pope's Essay on Man. . • t ' 

Bad works may he rapk% constructed, which' having 
no genius will appear eftsy,. and it is often the lot of those 
who, without genius, have the unfortunate habit of 
composing/ It is in this sense that a personage of the 
old comedy, called the Italian,' says to another, 

« Thou itoakfeit bad mttt admirably welt.'* .' * 

The term easy is an insult to a woman, but is sbniey 
times in society praise for a man; it is, however, a 
feult in a statesman; ' " ' 

The manners of Attfcus were easy ; he was the 'most 
amiable of the Romans ; the easy Cleopatra' gave 
herself as easily to Anthony as to Csesar ; tfre easy^ 
Claudius allowed himself to be governed by Agrippina/ 
easy applied to Claudius is only a lenitive ; the proper 1 
expression is weak. «*'-!' 

An easy man is in general one possessed of a'mratf 



which easily gives itself up to reason and remonstrance— I 
a heart which melts at the prayers that are made to it; 
while a weak man is one who allows too muck iuf 
thqrity over bin}. ' ' ; ', '* 

'C-:'y\ . ECUPSE. u .- , • ..'i'i'.\ : ? 

Jfr'trYe greatest part ofthi known world eveiVextra- 
ordinaty phenomenon was, for & long t^me/berLeyedtof 
be^tne p^s^e Of '^ome /happy or miserable even# 
ThuYtte Roman historians have hot failed t&'obsefvje^ ". 
that M a& eclipse. of the sun accompanied the birth <of 
Romulus, that another anaounoed his- death; awd #rat 
a tibifd' attended the foundation of the bttyof^om^^ 

* • » The mob of gentlemen who write with ease."-***T. ••' **: 
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We have* already spoken of the article entitled the* 
Vision of Cokstantike, of the apparition ofthe Cross 
which ftreceded the trhttnph of Christianity ; and under 
the article Prophecy, we shall treat of the new star 
whiclr enlightened the birth of Jesus. We will there- 
fore here Confine ourselves to what has been said of the 
darkness with- which all the earth was covered when 
he gave up the ghost. 

The writers of the Greek and Romish churches have 
quoted as authentic two letters attributed to Dionyshxs 
the Areopagite,* in which he relates, that being at HeHo- 
polis in Egypt, with his, friend Apollophanes, he sud- 
denly saw, about the sixth hour, the moon pass under- 
neath the sun, which caused a great eclipse. After- 
wards, in the ninth hour, they perceived the moon 
quitting the place which she occupied and return to 
the opposite side of the diameter. They, then took the 
rules of Philip Aricbeus, and, having examined the 
course of the stars, they found that the sun. could not ' 
have been naturally eclipsed at that time. . , Further, 
they observed that the moon, contrary to her natural 
motion, instead of going to the west to range herself 
under the sun, approached on the eastern side, and that 
she returned behind on the same side ; which caused 
Apollophanes to say, " These, my dear Dionysius^are 
changes of divine things:" to which Dionysius .replied, 
" Either the author of nature suffers, or the. machine 
of the universe, will be soon destroyed." 

Djtonysius adds, that having remarked the ejact time 
and year of this prodigy, and compared them with what 
Paul afterwards told him, he yielded up; to the truth as 
well as his friend. This is what led to the belief that 
the darkness happening at the death of Jesus Christ 
was caused by a supernatural eclipse ; and what b*s ex- 
tended this opinion is, that Maldonat says it is that of 
almost all the catholics. How is it possible to resist 
the authority of an ocular, enlightened, and disinter- 

* s This article repeats and amplifies the information contained 
in that headed Dioirrtros the Areopagite, and it has been 
thought advisable to put up with a slight repetition, in order to 
obtain the additional matter which could not be well separated 
from it.— T. 
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ested witness; since it was supposed that when he 
saw this eclipse, Dioaysius was a pagan ? 

As these pretended letters df Dioaysius were not' 
forged until towards the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
Eusebius of Ceesarea was contented with quoting' the 
evidence of Phlegon, a freed man of the emperor* 
Adrian. This author was also a pagan, and had 1 
written the history of the Olympiads in sixteen books, • 
from their origin to the year 140 of the vulgar era. 
He is made to say, that in the fourth year of the two 
hundred and second Olympiad, there was the greatest 1 
eclipse of the sun that had ever been seen : the day' 
was changed to night at the sixth hour, the stars Were* 
seen, and an earthquake overthrew several edifices in- 
the city of Niceas in Bithynia. Eusebius adds* that 
the same events are related in the ancient monuments - 
of the Greeks, as having happened in the eighteenth 
, year of Tiberius, It is thought that Eusebius alluded : 
to Thallus, a Greek historian already cited by Justin, 
Tertullian, and Julius Africanus; but neither the work 
of Thallus, nor that of Phlegon, having reached us, 
we can only judge of the accuracy of these two quota- 
tions by reasoning. 

It is true that the Paschal Chronicle of the Greeks, as 
well as St. Jerome Anastatius, the author of the Historia 
Miscella, andFreculphus of Luxem, among the Latins, 
all unite in representing the fragment of Phlegon in 
the same manner. But it is knpwn that these five* 
witnesses, so uniform in their depositions, translated^ 
copied the passage, not from Phlegon himself but 5 
from Eusebius; while John Phifoponus, who had read* 
Phlegon, far from agreeing with Eusebius, differs from/ 
him by two years. We could also name Maximus and* 
Matela, who lived when the work of Phlegon stilt ex- 
isted; and the result of an examination of the whole ie, 
that five of the quoted authors copy Eusebius. Philo- 
ponus, who really saw the work of Phlegon, gives* 
second reading, Maximum a third, and Malela a fourth; 
so that they are far from relating the passage in the; 
same maanar. 
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far abort, the cajonlatkrtfl of Hodgson,' Halley, 
Whi&ton, and Gale Morris, have demonstrated that 
PhLegon and Thallus speak of a natural ecHpse which 
happened on. the 24th of November, in the first year of 
the two hundred and second Olympiad, and not in the 
fourth year, as Eusebius pretends. Its size at Nicea 
in Bittynia was only, according to Whiston, from nine 
to tea digits ; that is to say, two thirds and a half 
of the sun's disk. It began at a quarter past eight, 
and ended at five minutes past ten ; and between Cairo 
in Egypt and Jerusalem, according to Mr. Gale Morris, 
the sun was totally obscured for near two minutes. At 
Jerusalem the middle of the eclipse happened about an 
hour and a quarter after noon. 

But what ought to spare all this discussion is, 
that Tertullian* says, the day became suddenly dark 
whilst the sun was in the midst of his career; that the 
pagans believed that it was an eclipse, not knowing 
that it had been predicted by the prophet Amoain these 
words,f " I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and I will darken the earth in the clear day." — " They," 
adds Tertullian, " who have sought for the cause of 
this event, and could not discover it, have denied it ; 
but the fact is certain, and you will find it noted in 
your archives." 

Origenjon the contrary, says that it is not astonish- 
ing foreign authors have said nothing about the dark- 
nesses of. which the evangelists speak, since they only 
appeared in the environs of Jerusalem ; Judea, accord- 
ing to. him, being designated under the name of all the 
earth, in more than one place in scripture. He also 
avows, that the passage in the gospel of St. Lnke,§ in 
which we read that in his time all the earth was 
covered with darkness, on account of an eclipse of the 
sun, had been thus falsified by some ignorant christian, 
who thought thereby to throw a light on the te*t of 
the-^vangelist; or by -some ill-intentioned enemy, who 
wished a pretext to calumniate the church, as if the 

* Apology, chap. xxi. J On St. Matthew, chap.xxvii. 

+ Chap. viii. 9. $ Chap, xxiii. 25. 
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evan^elis^had^mtt!%ed'a*edipse ata'^iA^^)^!! it 
wsfe very evident that it 'tietld a&lhhttv* happened. 

<" Itis<trae" adds he, * tfcat Phlegon «ays* tirti tMere 
was one under "fibering : but as he- does > not «*y that it 
happened at the full moon, there is nothing TOtiddMul 
in that/' . •*• •■ ; ••:■ 

" -These obscurations/' continues Origin/ "?*ete of 
the nature of those which covered Egypt TO the time 

. of Moses, and were not felt in the quarter in which the 

♦ Israelites dwelt. Those of Egypt lasted three days, 
while those of Jerusalem only lasted three hours; the 

. first were after the manner of the second ; and <weti as 
Moses raised his hands to heaven, and invoked the Lord 
to draw them down on Egypt, so Jesus Christ, to cover 
Jerusalem with darkness, extended his hands on the 
cross against an ungrateful people, who had cried — 

? * Crucify him, crucify him V " . • • i . . t 

We may, in this case, exclaim wkh Plutarch, the 
darkness of superstition is more dangerous than that 

. of eclipses. 

ECONOMY (RURAL).* • ; 

The primitive economy, that which is the foundation 
of all the rest, is rural. In early times it was exhibited 

• in the patriarchal life, and especially in that of Abra- 
ham, who made a long journey through the arid desarts 
of Memphis to buy corn. I shall continue, wkh due 
respect, to discard all that is divine in the history of 
Abraham, and attend to his rural economy alone; : 

I do not learn that. he ever had a house ; he quitted 
the most fertile country of the universe, and towns in 
which there were commodious houses, to go wandering 
-in countries, the languages of which he did not under- 
stand. 

He went from Sodom into the desart of Gerar, 

* Under the general bead EconosIy, Yoltaire comprises poli- 
tical as well as social and domestic economy ; but so much of it is 
exclusively applicable to Prance under the old regime, and super- 
seded by extensive subsequent Tesearch and discovery, a few 
passages only are retained.— T. 
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without forming the least establishment. When he 
tuned away Hagar amd the child Isataal, it was stiH in 
a desart, and all the food he gave them was. a morsel 
of bread and a cruise of water. When he was about 
to sacrifice his son Isaac to the Lord, it was again in a 
desart. He cut the wood himself to burn the victim, 
and put it on the back of Isaac, whom he was going to 
immolate. 

His wife died in a place called Kirgath-arba, or He* 
bron ; he had not six feet of earth in which to bury 
her, but was obliged to buy a' cave to deposit her body. 
This .was the only piece of land which he ever pos- 
sessed. 

However, he had many children ; for, without reckon- 
ing Isaac and his posterity, his second wife Keturah, 
at the age of one hundred and forty years, according 
to the ordinary calculation, bore him five male children, 
who departed towards Arabia. 

It is not said that Isaac had a single piece of land 
in the country in which his father died ; on the con- 
trary, he went into the desart of Gerar with his wife 
Rebecca to the same Abimelech, king of Gerar, who 
had been in love with his mother. 

This king of the desart became also amorous of his 
wife Rebecca, whom her husband caused to pass for his 
sister, as Abraham had acted with regard to Sarah and 
this same king Abimelech forty years before. It is 
rather astonishing that in this family the wife always 
passed for the sister when there was anything to be 
gained ; but as these facts are consecrated, it is for 
us to maintain a respectful silence. 
* Scripture says that Abraham enriched himself in 
this horrible country, which became fertile for his be- 
nefit, and that he became extremely powerful. But it 
is also mentioned that he had no water to drink, that 
he had a great quarrel with the king's herdsmen for a 
well ; and it is easy to discover that he still had not a 
house of his own. 

His children, Esau and Jacob, had not a greater 
establishment than their father. Jacob was obliged to 
seek his fortune in Mesopotamia, from whence Abraham 

vol. in. r 
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came ; he served seven years for one of the daughters 
of Laban, and seven other years to obtain the second 
daughter. He fled with his wives and the flocks of his: 
father-in-law, who pursued him. A precarious for- 
tune, that of Jacob. 

Esau is represented as wandering like Jacob. None 
of the twelve patriarchs, the children of Jacob, bad any 
fixed dwelling, or a field of which they were the pro- 
prietors. They only reposed in their tents like Bedouin 
Arabs. 

It is clear that this patriarchal life would not conve- 
niently suit the temperature of our atmosphere. A 
good cultivator, such as Pignoux of Auvergne, must 
have a convenient house, with an aspect towards the 
east; large barns and stables; stalls properly built; 
the whole amounting to about fifty thousand francs of 
our present money in value. He must sow a hundred 
acres with corn, besides having good pastures ; he should 
possess some acres of vineyard, and about fifty for infe- 
rior grain and herbs ; thirty acres of wood ; a planta- 
tion of mulberries, silk-worms, and bees. With all 
these advantages well economised, he can maintain a 
family in abundance. His land will daily improve; he 
will support them without fearing the irregularity of 
the seasons and the weight of taxes, because one good' 
year repairs the damages of two bad ones. He will 
enjoy in his domain a real sovereignty which will only 
be subject to the laws. It is the most natural state of 
man ; the most tranquil, the most happy, and unfortu- 
nately the most rare. 

The son of this venerable patriarch seeing himself 
rich, is disgusted with paying the humiliating tax of the 
taille. Having unfortunately learned some Latin, he 
repairs to. town, buys a post which exempts him from 
the tax, and which bestows nobility. He sells his 
domain to pay for his vanity ; marries a girl brought 
up in luxury, who dishonours and ruins him : he 
dies in beggary, and his only son wears a livery in. 
Paris.* 

* Voltaire loses no opportunity of ridiculing the folly and effemi- 
nacy of a mere Parisian existence ; and of showing the superiority 
f provincial independence. The above sketch is pleasantly filled 
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: ECONOMY OF SPEECH— 

TO SPEAK BY ECONOMY. 

This is an expression consecrated in its appro- 
priation by the fathers of the church and even by the 
primitive propagators of our holy religion: it signifies 
the application of oratory to circumstances. 

For example:* St. Paul, being a christian, comes to 
the temple of the Jews to perform the Judaic rites, in 
.order to show that he does .not forsake the Mosaic lawj 
iieJs recognised at the end of .a week, and accused of 
having profaned the temple. Loaded with blows, he jp 
tdr$gged along by the mob ; the tribune of the cohort 
.{tribunis cohortis) arrives* and binds him with a double 
chain. The next day this tribune assembles the coua- 
<cil, and carries Paul before it, when the hi^h-priest 
^Ananias commences proceedings by giving him a box 
•on the ear ; t on which Paul salutes him with the epir 
timt of " a whited wall."* 

" But when Paul§ perceived that the one part wete 
^adducees and the other pharisees, he cried out in the 
'Council, ' Men and brethren, I am a pharisee, the son of 
<a pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
-am called in question/ And when he had so said, 
-there arose a dissension between the pharisees and the 
igaddjicees; and the multitude was divided. For the 
.sackUiceea say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit ; but the pharisees confess both." 

Jt .is very evident from the text, that Paul was not a 

. ■■ "! *^ " n ' ■ " ' ' ' - ■ ' ' " ' ' " " ■ ■ ' m 

up in his tale of Jeanot and Colin. The slavish and impudent 
^distinction of noble and roturier, continually brought to mind by the 
'infamous poll-tax or taille, from which the former was free, was 
jalwayp exciting minor French vanity to overleap the di»gus ting 
barrier by purchase of office, title, or other empty vanities, to the 
eternal increase of the {general corruption, and the destruction of 
everything manly and independent, either. in sentiment or con- 
duct-— T. 

. * Acts of the Apostles, chap. *xi, 
f Chap. xxii. 
. |A box on the ear among the Asiatics was a legal punishment. 
Even now in China, and the country beyond the Ganges, a man ^s 
-.condemned to a dozen boxes on the car, or smitingsuf the face. 
§ Chap,«xiii. 

• - • t2 
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pharisee after he became a christian, and that there 
was in this affair no question either of. resurrection or 
hope, of angel or spirit. 

The text shows that Paul only spoke thus to embroil 
the pharisees and sadducees. This was speaking with 
economy /that is to say, with prudence ; it was a pidus 
artifice, which perhaps would not hare been permitted 
to any but an apostle. 

< \k is thus that almost all the fathers of the church 
haire spoken " with economy." » St. Jerome develops 
this method admirably in his fifty-fourth letter to Pam- 
machus. Weigh his words. 

After having said that there are occasions when it is 
necessary to present a loaf and to throw a Stone, he 
continues thus: 

" Pray read Demosthenes, read Cicero; and if these 
rhetoricians displease you, because their art consists in 
speaking of the seeming rather than the true, read 
Plato, Theophrastus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and all those 
who, having dipped into the fountain of Socrates, drew 
different waters from it. Is there among them any 
candour, any simplicity? What terms among them afe 
not ambiguous, and what sense do they not make free 
«with to bear away the. palm of victory f Origen, Me- 
thodius, Eusebius, Apollinarus, have written a million 
of arguments against Celsus and Porphyry. Consider 
with what artifice, with what problematic subtlety they 
combat the spirit of the devil. They do not say whet 
they think, but what it is expedient to say : Nan quod 
sentiunt, sed quod necesseest dicunt. And not to mention 
other Latins, Tertullian, Cyprian, Minutius, Victorinus, 
Lactantius, and Hilarius, whom I will not cite here ; I 
will content myself with relating the example of the 
apostle Paul," &c. &c. 

St Augustin often writes with economy. He so 
accommodates himself to time and circumstances, that 
in one of his epistles he -confesses that he only explained 
the Trinity because he must say something. 

Assuredly this was not because he doubted the holy 
Trinity ; but he felt how ineffable this mystery is, and 
wished to cpntent the curiosity of the people. 



.nSfoat&ihod w*» arwaja afeeMd W fteWogyV ft 
employed mn argument agaliist the *Etioratit^ whkft' 
,was the cause of triumph to the Gai^r attend * and 
.tfMAtit aterw»rd* disputed -with the Carpoctotiansi ite 
atnw wei&ebang«d. 

>iili»js>aa«rrted.that Jesus Christ died for many, *heri 
the'num&er of rejected is set forth ; but when'his tini^ 
verbal bounty is to be manifested; 1 he is Said to h*v% 
died ifor all. Here you take the real sense for the figu- 
rative; -thete<thd figurative for the refcl; as prudence 
aadt expediency' direct. 

Such practices are not admitted in justice. A wit- 
ness would be. punished who told die pour and coritre 
Qfai capital offence. But there is an infinite difference 
between vile human interests, which require the greatest 
■clearness, and divine interests, which are hidden in an 
impenetrable abyss. The same judges who require 
indubitable demonstrative proofs, wrfl be contented in 
sermons with moral proofs, and even with declama- 
tions exhibiting no proofs at all. 

St. Augustin speaks with economy, when 'he says, 
" I believe/ because 1 it is absurd; — I believe, because 
it is impossible/' These words, which would be extra- 
vagant in all worldly affairs, are very respectable in 
theology. They signify, that which is absurd and im- 
possible to mortal eyes is not so to the eyes of God : 
Qod has •revealed to mt these pretended absurdi- 
ties,' these apparent impossibilities; therefore I ougnt 
to* believe them* 

^Aa advocate would not be' allowed to speak thus at 
the* bar* TheywOtold shut up in a lunatic asylum a , 
witness who might say, "1 assert that the accuse^, ' 
while shut up. in a country house in Martinique; killejd " 
a man in Paris; and I am the more certain bf ! thi£ 
homicide, baosutte it U ' absurd and impossible" .* B3t 
. rQvetatio»^ *&irax*les, -a&d faith, are mate a distinct 
ordeihdf, things. . - ■* - f " »• 

The same *8^Augtistto observes, in his 1 5?d f letter, 
"Mis written* that- » the wtrdle^ world belongs tfc tfee, 

■ < , i — , \ ;;« ■ ,*' '' J|'" - > l" i \ \ ' i ' \\ '' i t ■»■»■!■ » ■■» < — . ■ i ' , ' 

* lii the 18th chapter pi Prov/Bi;^ but not, according to the Step* 
tuagint. 

F 3 
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faitiifalylaiHi^ k^elfc h»Te wrt^aivl^tiboldfi thttt-tbey 
posses* legitimately v.i t- ..« iti. ;■: >t *<\i n x \ •«.! > 
- rlf ripdi*itmVpruacip}e « r brace ^ifeatokAwrrwenitD 
W»t upon ine^ta: assure roe that they were oftthe fctttii* 
£ol, and n that capacity kad appropfiated the property 
Wongingtri nue, a miserable worldlmg> J to tterasehaes, 
at is terrain th*ttfeey would be committed t*>'4te <Jmv- 
4telet y in« sphe'of th^sconomy of thekngvageof <St, 

.AugOfitlK, ■ >, ' ,l f "'" ' 

St. Irenseijs asserts* that we roust not condemn >the 
tinoest of tike two daughters of Lojt, nor tbat rof Itemfefer 
/with tei* fatheMa-law, because the' holy *eripture has 
not ; expressly declared them 1 criminal* < This wri&al 
economy prevents not the legal punishment'of incest 
/among ourselves. It is true, that if the Lord expressly 
i ordered people to commit incest, it would hot be sinful; 
which is the economy of Irenseus. His laudable objetet 
is to make us respect everything in the holy scriptures; 
.hut as God has net expressly praised the foregoing 
doings of the daughters of Lot and of Judah* we are 
pearantted to condemn them. 

All the first christians, without exceptien, thought 

. of war like the quakers and dunkers of the present day, 

and the bramins both ancient and modern. Tertul- 

Jiaga is, the father who who is most explicit against this 

: legal species of murder, which our vUe human nature 

renders expedient. " No custom, no rule," says he, 

" can render this criminal destruction legitimate/" 

Nevertheless, after assuring us that no christian can 

,, carry arms, he says, " by economy/' in the aame 

book, in order to intimidate the Roman empire, *' al- 

; though of such recent origin, we fill your cities and 

;your armies" \ 

It is in the same spirit he asserts that Pilate was 
' a christian in his heart ; and ' the whole of his apology 
is filled .with similar assertions, which redoubled the 
- Z6al of his proselytes. 

. Let us terminate these examples of the economical 
. style, which are numberless, by a passage of St. Je- 
rome; in his controversy witb Jovian !ipon second mar- 



riageftAf * The holy JeromeroTlndlyi «nserts< »thaf it it 
plain, by the formation of the twd sexes, m thede~ 
ecriptttm^^wJuch he*is rather particujarv that. they are 
{testified* for ©oa another^ and for propagation. It fbl- 
Iraty ^evtofore,. that they aire to make low without 
ceasing* m order that their respective faculties may not 
•be? besttuwtd in? vain; This being the case, why shook! 
act men aaod women marry again? Why, indeed, is 
a man to deny his wife to his friend, if a cessation of 
attention on his own part be personally convenient? 
ifaixtLky present the wife of another with a loaf of 
rfrreaj^ if she /be hungry;, and why may not her other 
t wants be supplied, if they are urgent ? Functions are 
met given' to he dormant, &c. &c. 
o After such a passage, it is useless to quote any 
move* but it is necessary to remark, by the way, that 
?tfee«conomio*l style, so intimately connected with the 
.polemical, ought to be employed with the greatest cir- 
cumspection ; and that it belongs not to the profane 
:>to imitate the tilings hazarded by the saints, either as 
regards the heat of their zeal, or the piquancy of their 
.i*eUvery. : 

{ ELEGANCE. 

Accord i kg to some authors, this word comes from 
eii&tms) chosen ; it does hot appear that its etymology 

»■■ ■ ■*(. ■■ ~~H *■ ■■■ .« — 

* We deem it prudent, as Gibbon observes, to keep the pas- 
sage veiled in the decent obscurity of a dead language; not that, 
we f&dr the societies, either Constitutional or Suppressive, whose 

• letrfency to the peccadilloes and pruriencies of saints have never 
been called in- question* but simply as a matter of profane tas4e.--T. 

* ' •** Qopniam jpss} organa et.genitaliam fabrica, et nostra feroina- 

" Tumque discretio,' et receptacula vulvae, ad suscipiendos et ooa- 
lendos, foetus condita, sexus differentium predicant, hoc breviter 
reapoddebo. : NUnquam -ergo ceeaemus a libidine, Be frustra hu- 

> juacemodi membra porteaaus. Cur enim mariun seabstineat ab 
uxore ? ., Cur casta vidua perseveret, si ad hoc tan,tum nati sumus 
ut pecuaum more vivamus ? Aut quid mihi nocebit si cum uxore 
mea alius concubuerit? Quomodo enim 'dentium officium est 

; mandere, at in alvanv ea, qua sunt mansa, transmittere, et non 
babet-crimen, qui conjugi mea? panem dederit) ita si genitaUwn 
hoc est. officium, ut semper fruantur natura sua, meam lassitu- 
dinerh alterius vires superent, et uxoris, ut ita dixerim, ardentis- 
simam gulam, fortuita libido restinguat." 



can,** Q^rM^&oro*nyi*>#*f JUtiflgmed, :sniee>a]fcfe 
x&gtee Inafcisr&tegtuit. ,!Etegajrteaia Jfcejesnlt of *egai 

this . jftoudris employed m speaking tof punting sm* { 

— a proportionate figure, the irond^tni&lmesDfiwM^ 
are e^pre^d with ,s<ffoaeas»itoaa c«M and *badly- 

The, severity <of the ancient JtawiftriB'gaafre fiuvtedknw 
g$nse. to, .theword.e^aatfa. They* regarded ett kind* 
of .^tegaqce <as affectation find far-fetchad p to ttt cnes fc, 
unworthy the gravity of the first agesv *" Vitii, nam 
Jaud^fujt," says Aulus Gelling They < called him an 
elemyi man, who in i these days we designate a«petit- 
.ma.Ttr$ (MlvsihqmuncioJ and which the English oaM a 
Jbew ; but towards the time of Gicetfo, when manners 
received their last degree of refiitement, tlagmwWta 
always deemed laudatory. Cicero makes use *f 4his 
word, tin a hundred places, to desoribe a man -or a 
polite discourse. At that time even a repast was called 
elegant ; which is .scarcely the. case among us.* - - « 

This term, among the French, as among the ancient 
Romans, is confined to sculpture, painting, eloquence, 
and still more to poetry : it does not precisely mean 
the same thing as grace. 

T^ewprdgraqe applies particularly*© the counteoaaee; 
and we do not say an elegant face, as we say elegant 
contours; the reason is, that grace always relates to 
something in motion, and it is in the countenance that 
theuiind appear?: thus we dp not say anelegaat'gait; 
because gait ^eludes motion. » '' -•'•■ 

The elegance of a duscousse is not its eloquence ;' it 
is apart ofit ; it is neither the harmony nor metre akn*; 
it. jp clearness, n^etre/andxhoice of wordiy unfcteii. A 

There are languages in Europe , *a which notniag'is, 
more scarce than an, elegant expression. Rltcfe tenui* 
nations, fr^Hentconsanjaats^ and Auxiliary veils gram- 
matically repeated in the same sentence* o£Bml**fce ear* 
.evenjtf .the natives. tbemsahrcs. ••'•.»' \ { r • ' . •>!.'* 

* It is, however, naturalised in England.— T. 
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A discourse may be elegant without being good, 
elegance being, in reality, only a choice of words; 
but a discourse cannot be absolutely good without 
being elegant Elegance is still more necessary to 
poetry, than eloquence, because it is a part of that har- 
mony so necessary to verse. 

An orator may convince and affect, even without 
elegance, purity, or number ; a poet cannot really do 
so without being elegant : it is one of the principal 
merits of Virgil. Horace is much less elegant in ms 
satires and epistles, so that he is much less of a poet 
sermoHi proprior. 

The great point in poetry and the oratorical art is, 
that the elegance should never appear forced; and the 
poet hi that, 48 in other things, has greater difficulties 
than the orator; for harmony being the base of his 
art, he must not permit a succession of harsh syllables. 
He must even sometimes sacrifice a little of the 
thought to elegance of expression; which is a constraint 
that fiie orator never experiences. 

It should be remarked, that if elegance always ap- 
pears easy, all that is easy and natural is not, how- 
ever, elegant. 

It is > seldom said of a comedy that it is elegantly 
written. The simplicity and rapidity of a familial: ' dia- 
logue exclude this merit, so proper to all other poetry. 
Elegance would seem inconsistent with the comic. A 
thing elegantly said would not be laughed at; though 
most of the verses of Moliere's Amphitrion, with the 
exception of those of mere pleasantry, are elegantly 
written. The mixture of gods and men in this piece, 
so unique in its kind, and the irregular verses, forming 
a number of madrigals, are perhaps the cause. 

A Maadrigal requires to be more elegant than ah 
epigram, because the madrigal bears somewhat the 
nature of the ode, and the epigram belongs to the 
comic. The one is made to express a delicate senti- 
ment, the other a ludicrous one. 

Elegance should not be attended to in the sublime : 
it would weaken it. If we read of the elegance of the 
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Jupiter Olympus of Phidias, it would be a satire. The 
elegance of the Venus of Praxiteles inay be properly 
Alluded to. 

ELIAS OR ELIJAH, AND ENOCH. 

En as and Enoch are two very important .person- 
ages of antiquity. Tbey are the only mortals who have 
been taken out of the world without having first tasted 

>of death. A very learned man has pretended that 
these are allegorical personages. The father and mo- 
ther of Elias are unknown. He believes that his coua- 
try, Gilead, signifies: nothing but the circulation of 
lime. He proves it to have come from Galgala, which 

; signifies revolution. But what signifies the name of 

.the village of Galgala ! 

# - The word Elias has a sensible relation to that of 

. JSlios* the sun. The burnt sacrifice offered by Elias, 
and lighted by fire from heaven, is an image of that 
which can be done. by the united rays of the sujb. 

.The rain which falls, after great heats, is also a physical , 

-truth. 

The chariot of fire and the fiery horses., which boue 
Elias to heaven, are a lively image of the four horses 

.of the sun. The return of Elias at the end of the • 
world seems to accord with the ancient .opinion, that 
the sun would extinguish itself in the waters, in the 
anidst of the general destruction that was expected; 
for almost all antiquity was for a long time persuaded 
that the world would sooner or later be destroyed. 

We do not adopt these allegories ; we only stand by 
those Telated in the Old Testament. 

Enoch is as singular a personage as Elias, only that 

. Genesis names his father and son, while the fajnily of 
.Elias is unknown. The inhabitants of both east and 

. west have celebrated this Enoch. 

The holy scripture, which is our infallible guide, 

• informs us that Enoch was the father of Methnsala" 

. or Methusalem, and that he only dwelt on the- earth 
three hundred and sixty-five years, which seems <a very 
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short life for one of the first patriarchs. It is said that 
he walked in the way of God, and that he appeared no 
longer, because God carried him away. " It is that/* 
says Calmet, " which makes the holy fathers and 
most of the commentators assure us that Enoch still 
lives ; that God has borne him out of the world as well 
as Eli as ; that 'both, will come before the last judgment, 
to oppose the antichrist ; that Elias will preach to the 
Jews, and Enoch to the gentiles/' 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews (which has 
been contested) says expressly, " by faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death, because death 
Had translated, him." 

St. Justin, or somebody who had taken his name, 
says that Elias and Enoch are in a terrestrial paradise, 
and that they there wait the second coming of Jesus 
Christ. 

St. Jerome, on the contrary, believes* that Enoch 
and Elias are in heaven. It is the same Enoch, the 
seventh man after Adam, who if pretended to have 
written the book quoted by St. Jude. f 

TertullianJ says that this work was preserved in the 
ark, and even that Enoch made a second copy of it 
after the deluge. 

This is what the holy scripture and the holy fathers 
relate of Enoch ; but the profane writers of the east 
tell us much more. They believe that there really 
was an Enoch, and that he was the first who made 
slaves of prisoners of war : they sometimes call him 
Enoc, and sometimes Edris. They say that he was 
the same who gave laws to the Egyptians under the 
name of Thaut, called by the Greeks Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. They give him a son named S.abi, the author 
of fee' religion of the Sabseans. 

There was a tradition in Phrygia on a certain An ach, 
the same whom the Hebrews call Enoch. The Phry- 
gians hejd this tradition from the Chaljieans. or Baby- 

— II ' ,,..,! , » | 1 | I. I t » II 

• Jerome's Commentary on Amos. 

+ See Apocryphal books. 

% Book i. JDe cultufeeminarum. 
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lonians, who also recognised an ISnbch, or Anacti, as 
the inventor of astronomy. 

• They wept for Enoch dne day in 'the year in l^hjy- 
gia, as they wept for Adonis among the'rheniciahg. 

The ingenious and profound; writer, who belilfves 
Elias a person purely allegorical, thinks' the same of 
Enoch. He believes that Enoch, ' Anach. Annoch, 
signified the year ; that the orientals weipt for if, as 
for Adonis, and that they rejoiced at the commence- 
4 meflt of the new year. 
. That Janus, afterwards known in Raly> wa£ the 
ancient Anach, or Annoch, of Asia. 

That not only Enoch formerly' signified, among 1 all 
nations, the beginning and the end of the year, but the 
last day of the week. 

That the names of Anne, John, Januarius, Janvier, 
and January, all come from the same source. '. 

It is difficult to penetrate the depths of ancient 
history. When we seize truth in the dark, we' ! are 
never sure of retaining her. ,It is absolutely neces$ary 
for a christian to hold, by the scriptures, whatever 
difficulty he may have in understanding them. 

ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence was created before the rules of rhetoric, 
as the languages are formed before grammar. 

Nature renders men eloquent under the influence of 
great interests or passions. A person much excited 
sees things with a different eyie from other men* To 
him all is the object of rapid comparison and melaphor. 
Without premeditation, he vivifies all, and makes all 
who listen to him partake of his enthusiasm. 

A very enlightened philosopher has remarked, that 
people often express themselves by figures ; that no- 
ting is more common or more natural than the turns 
Called tropes. 

Thus, in all languages, the heart burns, courage is 
kindled, the eyes sparkle ; the mind is oppressed, it is 
divided, it is exhausted ; the blood freezes, the head is 
turned upside down; we are inflated with pride, in taxi- 



r ca^4 jpth ve*jjj*#ee, , Nature $ werywfeere ptuntfd 
in these strong images, which have b«^e common* 
. ifi is frojp J$r tjiaf ips%ct leaj^s tp . assume.* mo- 
dest,J;on£ apd air, when it is necessary. ?he natural 
..4$sl$$ [of captiva^pg pur. judges a*d jpasters ; th^coti- 
ce^ated energies p,f a profoundly stricken soul, which 
;$r£pa£es to display Che sentiments w£ich«ppres6 it, axe 
the. fi^s* teachers of thjs art, ^ . . 

. It.Js the same natirre which sometimes inspires lively 
and animated sallies ; a strong impulse on a pressing 
danger, prompts the imagination suddenly. Thus a cap- 
tain of the first caliphs, seeing the mussulmen fly from 
the field of battle, crjed. out : " Where are you running 
.{A? your enemies axe not there," 

This speech has been given to many captains : it is 
. attributed to Gromwell. Strong minds much oftener 
accord than fine wits. 

jRasi, a mussulman, captain of the time of Maho- 
met, seeing his Arabs frightened at the death of their 
general Jperar, said t<o them : " What does k signify 
that Derar is dead ? God is, living, and observes your 
actions.*", 

Where is there a more eloquent man than that 
English sailor who decided the war against Spain in 
1740? " When the Spaniards, having mutilated me, 
were going to kill me, I recommended my soul to pod, 
and my vengeance to my country I" . 

JKa*ure,$heu, elicits eloqutfiee ; and if it be said that 
poets are created and orators formed, it is applicable 
.only when eloquence, U forced to study the laws; the 
genius of the judges, and the manners of th* times. 
Nature alone is spontaneously eloquent. 

The precepts alwayt follow the art. Tisia* was the 
first, who, collected the laws of r eloquence, of; which 
nature gives the first rules. Plato afterwards said, in 
his Gorgias, that AP orator should ha ve the subtlety of 
the logician, the science of the philosopher, almost the 
diction of the poet, and the voice and gesture pf the 
greatest actors. 

Aristotle, also, showed that true philosophy is the 
secret guide to perfection in all the arts. He disco- 

vol, in. o 
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vered the sources of eloquence in his book of Rhetoric; 
He showed that lbgic is the foundation of the art of pet- 
suasion, and that to be eloquent is to know bow to 
demonstrate. 

He distinguished three kinds of eloquence ; the de- 
liberative, the demonstrative, -and the judiciary. The 
deliberative, is employed to exhort those who deliberate 
in taking a part in war, in peace, &c. ; the demon- 
strative, to show that which is worthy of praise 
or blame; the judiciary, to persuade, absolve, con- 
demn, &c. 

He afterwards treats of the manners and passions 
with which all orators should be acquainted. 

He examines the proofs which should be employed 
in these three species of eloquence, and finally he treats 
of elocution, without which all would languish. He 
recommends metaphors, provided they f ure just and 
noble; and, above all, he requires consistency and 
decorum. 

All these precepts breathe the enlightened preci- 
sion of a philosopher, and the politeness of an Athe- 
nian; and, in giving the rules of eloquence, he is 
eloquent with simplicity. 

It is to be remarked, that Greece was the only coun- 
try in the world in which the laws of eloquence were 
then known, because it was the only one in whidi true 
eloquence existed. • 

The grosser art was known to all men; sublime 
traits have everywhere escaped from nature at all times ; 
but to rouse the minds of the whole of a polished na- 
tion ; to please, convince, and affect at the same time, 
belonged only to the Greeks. 

The Orientals were almost all slaves; and it is one 
of the characteristics of servitude to exaggerate every 
thing. Thus the Asiatic eloquence was monstrous. 
The west was barbarous in the time of Aristotle. 

True eloquence began to show itself in the time of 
the Gracchi, and was not perfected until the time of 
Cicero. Mark Antony, the orator Hortensius, Curion, 
Caesar, and several others, were eloquent men. 

This eloquence perished with the republic, like that 



of Athens. Sublime eloquence, it is said, belongs oaly 
to liberty ; it consists in telling bold truths, iu dis- 
playing strong reasons and representations. A mail 
often dislikes truth, fears reason, and likes a well- 
turned compliment better than the sublimest eloquence. 

Cicero, after having given the examples in his ha* 
leagues, gave the precepts in his book of the Orator ; 
he followed almpst all the methods of Aristotle, and 
explained himself in the style of Plato. 

It distinguishes the simple species, the temperate, 
and the sublime. 

Rollin has followed this division in his Treatise on 
Study ; and he pretends that which Cicero does not, 
that the ' temperate ' is a beautiful river, shaded with 
green forests on both sides ; the ' simple,' a properly- 
served table, of which ail the meats are of excellent 
flavour, and from which all refinement is banished; 
that the ' sublime' thunders forth and is an impetuous 
current which overthrows all that resists it. 

Without sitting down to this table, without following 
this thunderbolt, this current, or this river, every man 
of sense must see that simple eloquence is that which 
has simple things to expose, and that clearness and 
elegance are all that are necessary to it. 

There is no occasion to read Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, to feel that an advocate who begins by a 
pompous exordium on the subject of a partition wall is 
ridiculous ; it was, however, the fault of the bar until 
the middle of the seventeenth century; they spoke 
with emphasis of the most trivial things. Volumes of 
these examples might be compiled ; but all might be 
reduced to this speech of a witty advocate, who, ob- 
serving that his adversary was speaking of the Trojan 
war and of Scamander, interrupted him by saying, 
" The court will observe that my client is not called 
Scamander, but Michaut." 

The sublime species can only regard powerful inte- 
rests, treated of in a great assembly. 

There may still be seen lively traces of it in the Par- 
liament of England : several harangues partook of it 
which were pronounced there in 1739, when they de- 

o 2 
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bated about declaring war against Spain. TTie spirit* 
of Cicero and Detnosthenei seem to have dictated 
ieveral passaged in their speeches ; but they wilt not 
descend to posterity Eke those of the Greeks and Ro-* 
mans* because tlfey want the art and charm of diction, 
which place the seal of immortality on good works. 

The temperate species is that of those preparatory 
discourses/ of those public speeches, and of those stu- 
died compliments, in which the deficiency of matter' 
mwstbe concealed with flowers. 

These three species are often mingled, as also the 
Ihtee objects 1 of eloquence, according to Aristotle: the 
great merit of the orator consists in uniting them with 
judgment. 

• Great eloquence can scarcely be known to the bar 
m France, because it does not conduct to honours, as 
in Athens, Rome, and at present in London ; neither 
has 5 it great pubKc interests for its object; it is con- 
fined to funeral orations, in which it borders a Kttle 
upon poetry. 

Bossuet, and- after hhn FlechieTj seem to hate 
Obeyed that precept of Plato, which teaches us that the 
elocution of an orator may sometimes be the same as 
that of a poet. 

Pulpit Oratory had been almost barbarous until 
P. Bourdaloue ; he was one of the first who caused 
reason to be spoken there. 

The English did not arrive at that art until a later date, 
as is avowed by Burnet, bishop of Salisbury 1 . They knew 
not the funeral oration ; they avoided, in their sermons, 
all those vehement turns which appeared not to them 
consistent with the simplicity of the Gospel ; arid they 
were diffident of using those fer-fetched divisions which 
are condemned by archbishop Fenelon, in his dia- 
logues " Sur l'Eloouerice." 

Though our sermons turn* on. the most important 
Subjects to man, they supply few of those striking 
parts which, like the fine passages of Cicero and De<- 
xnosthenes, are fit to become the models of all tlje 
western nations. The reader will- therefore be glad to 
learn the effect produced by M. Massillon, since bishop 



qf.^lenp^t, th$ ^s^time that,he preached his famous 
sernipn/on fyfi s^U, number of. tl^ elect A kind of 
tjfansjpoxt, s^ize^Vall the audience; they rose involun- 
tary ; ttajmunp[u*s of acclamation. and surprise were 
so^gjrept, as to_i disturb the orator; and this confu- 
sion only served to augment the pathos of his discourse. 
The following is tfie passage: — 
( {'l wi}l Appose that {his is our last hour, that the 
heaven s ; open over our heads, that time is past and that 
eternity commences;, that Jesus Christ is going to 
appear to judge us according to our works, and that rwe 
are all here tp receive from him the sentence of eternal 
lite, or death : I ask you, overwhelmed with terror like 
yourselves, without separating my lot from your own, 
and putting myself in the same situation in which we 
must all one day appear before God our judge, — if 
Jesus Christ, were now to make the terrible sepa- 
ration of the just from the .unjust, do you believe that 
the greatest part would be saved? Do you believe that 
the number of the righteous would be in the least de- 
gree equal to the number of the sinners? Do you 
believe that, if he now discussed the works of the great 
numb f er which is in this church, he would find ten 
righteous souls among us? Would he find a single one?" 

There are several different editions of this discourse, 
but the substance is the same in all of them. 

This figure, the boldest which was ever employed, 
and the best timed, is one of the finest turns of elo- 
quence which can be read either among tlj£ ancients 
or moderns ;.\ and the rest of the discourse is not un- 
worthy of this, brilliant appeal. 

Preachers who cannot imitate . these fine models 
would do well to learn them by heart, and deliver them 
to their congregations (supposing that they have the 
rare talent of declamation) instead of preaching to 
them, in a languishing style,, things as common-place 
as they are useless. 

J£ is demandefl, if eloquence be permitted to histo- 
rians? that which belongs tp them consists in the art 
or ^arranging ^yents^rti being always elegant in their 
expositions^ som£t^e§ lively aj$ impressive, sometimes 

' * ' ' ! ' ' * ■' ; ' g 3 



elaborate and fiocid; in being, strong and true m thehr 

pictures of general manner* and principal persevagea* 
and: in the reflections naturally incorporated with th* 
murrattvey so that the; «hoold not -appear. to be>ab* 
traded. The - eloquence of < Demosthenes belongs 
not to Thnaydides; a studied harangue^ put into the 
mouth of a hero who never pronounced it, is, in the 
opinion of manyenhghteaedniinds, nothing more than 
a? splendid defect. 

, If, however, these licences be permitted, the follow* 
ing.is an> occasion in which Mezerai, in his great his- 
tory, may obtain, grace ifov a boldness so approved by 
the ancients, .to whom he. is equal, at least on. this 
occasion. It is at .the commencement of the reign of 
Henry IV, when that prince, with very few troops, was 
opposed near Dieppe by an army of thirty thousand 
men, and was advised to retire into England, Meofcrai 
excels himself in. making a speech for marshal Bironv 
who really was a man of genius, and might have said 
a part of that which the historian attributes to him>- 

" What, sire,; are you- advised to crass the sea, as if 
there was no other way of preserving your kingdom 
than by quitting it? If yon were not in France, your* 
friends would have you run all hazards and surmount 
all obstacles to get there ; and now you are here, they 
would have you depart, would have you voluntarily do 
that to which the greatest efforts of your enemies ought 
not to constrain you ? > In your present state, to go 
out of France only for four-and~ftrenty hours, would 
be to banish yourself from it for ever* As to the dW- 
ger, it is not so great as. represented ; these who think 
to overcome ua are either the same whom we shut up 
so easily in Paris, or pedple who are not much hettar, 
and will rapidly have more subjects of dispute among 
themselves than against us. In short* sire, we am hi 
France, and we must remain here;' we must show* mis- 
selves worthy of it; we must either conquer it orttie for 
it; and even when there is no other safety for your sa- 
bred person than in flight, Lwell know that you would a 
thousand times rather die planted in the soil, thaneave 
yourself by such means. Your majesty would 



sdfifcr it to be Mid, ths* a yc«ng*r brother of the house 
of Lorfaut* had made you retire, and, still less, 
that you had bee* seen to beg at the door of a foreign 
prince* No, no, sire, there is neither crown nor honour 
for yon across the sea; if you thus demand Che succour 
of Englaadv it will not be granted; if you present your- . 
self at the port of Roehelle, as a man anxious to save 
himself, you will only meet with reproaches and con* 
tempt. I cannot believe that you would rather trust 
jGwr- person to the inconstancy of the wares, or the 
mercy of a stranger, than to so many brave gentleman 
and old soldiers, who are ready to serve yon as ram** 
parts and bucklers; and I am too much devoted to 
your majesty to conceal from you, that if you seek your 
safety elsewhere • than in their virtue, they will be ob- 
liged to seek theirs in a different party from your own/' 

This fine speech which Mezerai puts into the 
mouth of marshal Biroa, is no doubt wnat Henry IV. 
fait in his heart. 

Much more might be said upon the subject ; but the 
books treating of eloquence have already said too much ; 
and* in an enlightened age, genius, aided by examples, 
knows more of it than can be taught by all the masters 
in the world. 

EMBLEMS. 

FIGURES, ALLEGORIES, SYMBOLS, &C. 

In antiquity, every thing is emblematical and ngure> 
ifre. The Chaldeans began with placing a ram, two 
kids., and a bull among the- constellations^ to indicate 
4he productions of the earth in spring. In Persia, 
fire is the emblem of the divinity; the celestial dog 
give* notice to the Egyptians of the inundations of the 
Nile ; the serpent, concealing its tail in its head, be- 
comes the image of eternity. All nature is painted and 
disguised. 

T3iere are still to be found in India many of those 
gigantic and terrific statues which we have already 
mentioned) representing virtue furnished with ten 
arms, with which it may successfully contend against 



tj^ vices, and whicU ^r^^^as^p^ie^ rafete<A for 
representations ftf^^^l;^kiBg}ilifor gfafctedrtbafr 
a4l tHose^iw>, <Ji4 aofrftpeak, Fjfench ^kalian/were 
worshippers of the devil* i v >«; ( . t » ! - . s\ ,*» .... .«> 

Stow s^U >th«se /sy.mb^ois/devis^ by\ ^fttiq^ii^ttf a 
majiof oleajysense, Inst. who> has n^veE? Wr4/^eia «fe 
all mentioned or alluded to, and he will not havettke- 
d^htesfcidea,^ t^eir leaning. . J&w^uldtbetcrihiia a 
perfectly new language. » ,,,.!«, , ' -;i .< .{»?;>- . • .!•»•»** 
>,T*be, anient; poetic**!; thepliigiftnis 1 . wiere < wider*; jibe 
a^oessjty of ascribing- to the» doity feyas^ibawdsjiainid 
feet ; *>f de^criUngJiim under the figure <of a .man. ./ 
. St. Client of Alexandria *< quotes verses from Xe* 
npphanss the« Cqlophonian* wJaich state that 'every 
species of animal supplies* metaphor to aid the imagi- 
nation in it3 ideas of the: deity, — the wings of the bird, 
the speed of. the horse, and • the strength' of the lion. It 
is evident, from these. verses of Xenopihanes, that it is 
by no means a practice of recent date for men to repre- 
sent God after their own image. The ancient Thratian 
Orpheus, the first theologian among the Greeks, who 
lived long before Homer, according to the same Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, describes God as seated upon the 
clouds, and tranquilly ruling the whirlwind and the 
storm. His feet reach the earth, and his hands extend 
from one ocean to the other. He is the beginning, mid- 
dle, and; end of all things. . 

Everything being thus represented by figare and 
emblem, philosophers, and particularly thpse among 
them who. travelled to India, -employed the same-mef. 
thod; their precept* were emblems, were enigmas* . 

'" Stir not the fire with a sword :" that is, aggravate 
not men who are angry. . '» ;. ■. 

* Place not a lamp under a bushel :'\ ^conceal hot 
the truth from men. - 

" Abstain from beans :" frequent not popular assem- 
blies, in which votes were given by white or black' beana. 
:%" Have np swallows about your bQuw/ keep aWay 
babblers. 

• Stromat. book v. 
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" During a tempest, worship the echo:* lUe civil 
broils endure, withdraw into retirement. 

u Never write on snow:" thrtow not away instruct 
tion upon weak and imbecile minds. 

" Never devour either, your heart or your brain?:* 
never give yourself up to useless anxiety or intense 
study. 

Such are the maxims of Pythagotas, the-meaningof 
which is sufficiently obvious. 

The most beautiful of all emblems is that of God, 
whom Timettis of Locris describes under the image of 
44 A circle whose centre is everywhere and circum- 
ference nowhere." Plato adopted this emblem, and 
Pascal inserted H among his materials for future urie, 
which he entitled his " Thoughts.'* 

In metaphysics and in morals, the ancients have said 
everything. We always encounter or repeat them. 
All modern books of this description, are merely repe- 
titions. 

The farther we advance eastward the more prevalent 
and established we find the - employment of emblems 
and figures : but, at the same time,, the images in use 
are more remote from our own manners and customs. 

The emblems which appear most singular to us, are 
those which were in frequent if not in sacred use 
among the Indians, Egyptians, and Syrians. These 
people bore aloft in their solemn processions, and with 
the most profound respect, the appropriate organs for 
the perpetuation of the species — the symbols of life. 
We smile at such practices, and consider these people 
as simple barbarians. What would they have said on 
seeing us enter our temples wearing at our sides the 
weapons of destruction ? 

At Thebes, the sins of the people were represented 
by a goat. On the coast of Phenicia, a naked woman 
with the lower part of her body like that of a fish was 
the emblem of nature. 

We cannot be at all surprised if this employment of 
symbols extended to the Hebrews, as they constituted 
a people near the Desart of Syria. 
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*0f some Emblems used by the "Jewish 'ffdHon. 

One of the most 'beautiful emblems in, the Jewish 
books, is the following exquisite passage in Eccle- 
siastes: — 

" When the grinders shall cease because they are 
few; when those that look out of the windows shall be 
darkened ; when the almond tree shall flourish ; when 
the grasshopper shall become a burden; when desire 
shall fail ; the silver cord be loosed ; the golden bowl be 
fractured ; and the pitcher broken at the fountain."— 7 

The meaning is, that the, aged lose their teeth ; that 
their sight becomes impaired ; that their hair becomes 
white, like the blossom of the almond tree; that their 
feet become like the grasshopper;* that their hair 
drops off like the leaves of the fir tree ; that they have 
lost the power of communicating life; and that it. is 
time for them to prepare for their long journey. 

The Song of Songs, as is well known, is a continued 
emblem of the .marriage of Jesus Christ with the 
church. 

" Let him kiss me with a kiss of his mouth, for thy 
breasts are better than wine. Let him put his left 
hand under my head, and embrace me with his right 
hand. How beautiful art thou, my love : thy eyes are 
like those of the dove; thy hair is as a flock of goats ; 
thy lips are like a ribband of scarlet, and thy cheeks 
like pomegranates; how beautiful is thy neck! how 
thy lips drop honey! my beloved put in his hand by 
the hole of the door^ and my bowels were moved for 
him ; thy navel is like a round goblet; thy belly is like 
a heap of wheat set about with lilies; thy two breasts 
are like two young roes that are twins ; thy neck is 
like a tower of ivory ; thy nose is as the tower of Le- 
banon ; thy head is like mount Carmel ; ' thy stature is 
that of a palm tree. I said, I will ascend the palm 
tree and will gather of its fruits. What shall we do 

• This is some allusion -which possibly the natural history of 
. the grasshopper will bear out, but it is certainly Bot obvious* airy 
more than the English scriptural translation of the passage, 
" When the grasshopper shall become a burden."— T. 



for onr; little sister.? she has no breasts. If she be a 
wall, we will build upon her a tower of silver ; if she be 
a door, we will enclose her with boards of cedar." 
. It would be necessary to translate the whole canticle, 
in order to see that it is an emblem from beginning to 
end. The ingenious Calmet, in particular, demon- 
strates, that the palm tree which the lover ascended is 
the cross to which our Lord Jesus Christ was con- 
demned. It must however be confessed, that sound 
and pure moral doctrine is preferable to these alle- 
gories. , 

We find in the books of this people a great number 
of emblems and types which shock at the present day, 
and excite at once our incredulity and ridicule, but 
which, to the Asiatics, appear clear, natural, and unex- 
ceptionable. 

God appeared to Isaiah, the son of Amos, and said 
to him,* " Go take thy girdle from thy loins and thy 
shoes from thy feet; and he did so, walking naked and 
barefoot. . And the Lord said, like as my servant 
-Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot three years for 
a sign upon Egypt and Ethiopia, so shall the king of 
Assyria lead away the Egyptian and Ethiopian pri- 
soners, young arid old, naked and barefoot, with their 
hind parts uncovered, to the shame of Egypt." 

This appears to us exceedingly strange : but let us 
inform ourselves a little about what is passing in our 
own times among Turks, and Africans, and in India, 
where we go to trade with so much avidity and so little 
success. We shall learn that it is by no means un- 
usual to see the santons there absolutely naked, and 
not only in, that state preaching to women, but permit- 
ting them to salute particular parts of their body, ye. t 
neither indulging nor inspiring the slightest portion of 
licentious or unchaste feeling. We shall see on the 
banks of the Ganges an innumerable company both of 
men and women naked from head to fopt, extending 
their arms towards heaven, and waiting for the moment 
of an eelipse to plunge into the river. 

. * IsaiaU,cxx. 2,&c. * 
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. Hie citizens of Paris and Rome should not be too 
ready to think all the rest of the world hotrod down td 
the same modes of living and thinking as themselves. 
. Jeremiah, who prophesied in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
king of Jerusalem,* in favour of the khtg of Babylon, 
puts chains and cords about his neck, by order of the 
Lord, and sends them to the kings of Edom, Amnion, 
Tyre and Sidon, by their ambassadors .who had been 
tent to Zedekiah at Jerusalem. He commands them 
to address their master in these words :—- 

" Thus saith the Lord of Hosts the God of Israel, 
thus shall ye say unto your masters: I have made the 
earth, the men, and the beasts of burden which are 
upon the ground, by my great power and by my oat- 
stretched arm,, and have given it unto whom it seemed 
good unto me. And now have I given all these lands 
into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
my servant, and all the beasts of the field have I given 
him besides, that thfey may serve him. I spake also 
all these words to Zedekiah, king of Judah, saying unto 
him, submit your neck to the yoke of the king of Ba- 
bylon, serve him, him and his people, and you shall 
live," &c. 

Accordingly, Jeremiah was accused of betraying his 
king, and of prophesying in favour of the enemy for 
the sake of money. It has even been asserted that he 
was stoned. 

It is clear that the cords and chains were the em- 
blem of that servitude to which Jererniah was desirous 
that the nation should submit. 

In a similar manner we are told by Herodotus, that 
one of the kings of Scythia sent Darius a present of 
€i bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. This emblem 
implied that, if Darius did not fly as fast as a bird, 
ft mouse, or a frog, he would be pierced by the arrows 
of the Scythians. The allegory of Jeremiah was that 
of weakness ; the emblem of the Scythians was that 
of courage. 

Thus also, when Sextus Tarquinius, consulting his 

• J«remiah, xxvii. 3, &c. 
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rather, wboni we caH Tat^inkm'Stpeirbusi abodt die 
policy he should adopt to the Qfcalm, — Tarquiri, who 
was walking in his garden, answered' only byttrik* 
jng off the heads of the tallest poppies. Hir sen 
caught his meaning, and pat to cteath the principal 
eitize&s among them. This was the emblem of ty- 
ranny. 

Many learned men hare been of opinion that the 
history of Daniel, of the dragon, of the -den of seven 
Kons who devoured every day two sheep and two men, 
and the history of the angel who transported<Habakkuk 
by the hair of his head to dine with Daniel in the lion's 
den, are nothing more than a visible allegory, An emblem 
ef the continual vigilance with which God watehes over 
his servants. But it seems to us a proof of greater 
piety to believe that it is a real history, like many we 
find in the sacred scriptures, displaying without figure 
and type the divine power, and which profane minds 
are not permitted to explore. Let us consider those 
only as. genuine emblems and allegories, which are in- 
dicated to us as such by holy scripture itself. 

*' In the thirteenth year and the fifteenth day ef 
the fourth month, as I was in the midst of the eap^ 
tives on the banks of the river Chohar, the hea- 
vens were opened, and I saw the visions of God,"* 
&c. '* The word of the Lord came to Ezekiel the 
priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans 
by the river Chobar, and the hand of the Lord was 
upon him." 

It is thus that Ezekiel begins his prophecy ; and, 
after having seen a fire and a whirlwind, and in the 
midst of the fire four living animals resembling a man, 
having four faces and four wings with feet resembling 
those pf calves, and a wheel which was upon the earth, 
and which had four parts, the four parts of the wheel 
going at the same time, &e. 

He goes on to say, t"The spirit entered into me 
and placed me firm upon my feet ; . . * . Then the Lord 

■ ■ -■-■■ — - ■ - - i '■- 

• Eaekwl, i. 

f Ezekiel, ii. 2, and iii. l,&c. 
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said u^to me : < Son of man, eat that thou findest ; eat 
this book, § and go and speak to the .children "of 
Israel/ So I opened my month, and he caused ine to 
eat that book. t And the* spirit entered into • me and 
made me stand upon my feet. And he said unto me: 
'Go and shut thyself up in die midst of thy htfrse* 
Sdn of man^these are the chains with wMch ifhou shalt 
set thy face fern against it ; thou shalt be boimd/ v &c. 
u ' And thou, son of man,* take a tile and place! it 
before thee, and pourtray thereon the city of Jerusa- 
lem/ "<&c. . 

" ' Take also a pan of iron, and thou shalt plaice it 
as a wall of iron between thee and the city ; thou sftalt 
be before Jerusalem as if thou didst besiege it ; it Is a 
sign to the house of Israel/ " 

After this ctmmand, God orders him to sleep three 
hundred and ninety days on his left side, on account 
of the iniquities of the house of Judah. 

Before we go farther we will transcribe the words of 
that judicious commentator Calmet, on this part of 
EzekiePs prophecy, which is at once a history and an 
.allegory, a real truth and an emblem. These are the 
remarks of that learned benedictine : — 

" There are some who think that the whole of this 
eccurred merely in vision ; that a man cannot continue 
lying so long on the same side without a miracle ; that, as 
the scripture gives us no intimation that this is a pro- 
digy, we ought not to multiply miraculous acts without 
necessity ; that, if the prophet continued lying in that 
manner for three, hundred and ninety days, it was 
only during the nights ; in the day he was at liberty to 
attend to his affairs. But we do not see any necessity 
for recurring to a mimcle, nor for any circuitous 
explanation of the case here stated. It is by no means 
impossible for a man to continue chained and lying on 
his side for three hundred and ninety days. We have 
every day before us cases which prove the possibility 
among prisoners, sick persons, and persons deranged 
and chained in a state of raving madness*. Prado 
testifies, that he saw a mad : person who continued 

• Eiekiel, iv. I, Sec. 
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bound and lying quite naked on his side upwards of 
fifteen years. If all this had occurred only in vision, 
how could the Jews of the captivity have comprehended 
what Eaektel meant to say to them? How would that 
prophet have been able to execute the divine com- 
mands ? We must in that case admit likewise that 1m 
did, not prepare the plan of Jerusalem, that he did not 
represent the siege, that he was not bound, that he did 
not eat the bread of different kinds of grain in any 
other than the same way ; namely, that of vision, or 
ideally." 

We cannot but adopt the opinion of die learned 
Calmet, which is that of the most respectable inter* 
preters. It is evident that the holy scripture recounts 
the matter as a real, truth, and that such truth is the 
emblem, type, and figure of another truth, 
i " Take* unto thee wheat and barley, and beans and 
Untiles, and millet and vetches, and make cakes of 
{hem for as many days as thou *rt to sleep on thy side* 
Thou, shalt eat for three hundred and ninety days. . . 
thou shalt eat it as barley cakes, and thou snalt cover 
it with human ordure, f Thus shall the children of 
Israel eat their bread defiled/' 

It is evident that the Lord was desirous that the 
Israelites should eat their bread defiled. It follows 
therefore that the bread of the prophet must have been 
defiled also. This defilement was so real, that Ezekiel 
expressed actual horror at it. " Alas ! ff he exclaimed, 
" my life (my soul) ha$, not hitherto been polluted/' 
&c. And the Lord says to him, " I allow thee, then, 
cow's dung instead of man's, and with that shalt thou 
prepare thy bread/' 

It appears, therefore, to have been absolutely essen- 

■ ' '* ■ '■■■■' ' ■■ ■■■ ■■■■■■ '■ » I ^.^^w^^—— 

* Ezekiel, iv. 9, 12. 

t It is alleged that God proposes to the prophet merely to bake 
his bread under the ashes with ha man or animal fasces. Id fact, 
in some barren and sandy, districts where fuel is scarcely pro- 
curable, the dry dung of animals is frequently used in dressing 
food* but it is not bread baked under ashes that is prepared with 
si fire of this description* and even were we to adopt this explana- 
tion of certain commtntatprs, there would remain cause enou*** 
lor the prophet's disgust,— French Ed, 
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tial that the food should be defiled ta onlai to it* 
becoming an emblem or type. The prophet in feet put 
cow-dung with his bread for three hundred and ninety 
days, and the case includes at once a fact and a 
symbol. * • • -...<< 

;.. Of. the JLthblem of Aholah and Aholibah. 

T&e holy scripture expressly declares that Aholah i* 
the emblem of Jerusalem.* "Son of man, causa 
Jerusalem to know her abominations; thy father was 
an Amorite, and thy mother was a Hittitei" Tbet 
prophet thinf without any -apprehension of maligmuat 
interpretations or wanton railleries addresses the younj* 
Aholah in the following words :— 

" Ubera tua mtuihuerunt, et pilus tuns germinaviU 
eteras nuda et confusione plena/' 

Thy breasts were fashioned, and thy hair was grown, 
and. thou wast naked and confused. .. ~ 

" Et transivi per te; et ecce tempus tuum, tempu* 
amantium; et expandi amictum meum miperte et operui 
ignominiam tuam. Et juravi tibs, et ingressus sum 
pactum tecum, (ait Dominus Deus), etfacta es min*." 

I passed by and saw thee; and saw thy time was 
come* thy time for lovers ; and I spread my mantle 
over thee, -and concealed thy shames And I swore ta 
thee,- and entered into a contract with thee, and thou 
becamest mine.f 

" Et habens fiducial* in pulchritudine tua fbraioata 
es in nomine tuo; et exposuisti fornicationem tuam- 
omni transeunti, ut ejus fieres." 

And, proud of thy beauty, thou didst commit forni- 
cation without disguise, and hast exposed thy fornksa* 
tjon to every passer by, to become his. 

Erx, w3UlIM>clrT>9Pwl w(H lUpaBUz, "d IvCxsxt xxOl pTOSUDV*** 

lum in cunctis plateis." 

* Ezekiel, xvi. 2, &c. ' 

f These adventures are not unusual in the streets of the Moors, 
the actors always being real or pretended ideots, whom the people 
regard as inspired. The byestanders even lend their mantieX— 
See Chewier. 
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; And them hast built a high place for thyself, sm& a 
place of eminence in every public way. 
- " Et divisisti pedes tuos onmi transeunti, et multi- 
plicasti fbrnieationes tuas." 

And thou hast opened thy feet to every passer-by, 
and hast multiplied thy fornications. 

".Et fbrnicata es cum filiis Egypti vicinis tuis, 
magnarum carnium; et multiplicasti fornicatkmem 
tuam ad irritandum me." 

And thou hast committed fornication with the 
Egyptians thy neighbours, powerful in the flesh: and 
thou hast multiplied thy fornication to provoke me. 

The article of Aholibah, which signifies Samaria, is 
much stronger, and still farther removed from the pro- 
priety and decorum of modern manners and lan- 
guage. 

" Denudavit quoque fornications suae, discooperuit 
ignominiam suam." 

And she has made bare her fornications, and dis- 
covered her shame. 

" Multipficavit enim fornicationes suas, recordans 
dies adolescentise suse." 

For she has multiplied her fornications, remembering 
the days of her youth. 

" Et insanivit libidine super concubitum eorum carnes 
sunt ut carnes asinorum, et sicut fluxus equorum, 
fliixus eorum/' 

And she has maddened for the embraces of those 
whose flesh is as the flesh of asses, and whose issue is 
as the issue of horses. 

These images strike us as licentious and revolting. 
They were at that time simply plain and ingenuous. 
There are numerous instances of the like in the Song 
of Songs, intended to celebrate the purest of all possible 
unions. It must be attentively considered, that these 
expressions and images are always delivered with 
seriousness and gravity, and that m no book of equally 
high antiquity is the slightest jeering or raillery ever 
applied to the great subject of human production. 
When dissoluteness is condemned, it is so in natural 

h3 
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and undisguised terms, but such are never used to 
stimulate voluptuousness or pleasantry. 

This high antiquity has not the slightest touch, of 
similarity to the licentiousness of Martial, Catullus, or 
Petronius* 

. . Of Hosed, and some other Emblems. 

We cannot regard as a mere vision, as simply a 
figure, the positive command . given by the Lord to 
Hosea, to take to himself* a wife of whoredoms, and 
have by her three children. Children are not produced 
in a dream. It was not in a vision that he made a 
contract with Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, by whom 
he had two boys and a girl. It was not in a vision 
that he afterwards took to himself an adulteress, by the 
express order of the Lord, giving her fifteen pieces of 
silver, and a measure and a half of barley. The first 
of these disgraced women signified Jerusalem, and the 
second Samaria. But the two unions with these worth- 
less persons, the three children, the fifteen pieces of 
Silver, and the bushel and half of barley, were not. the 
less real for having included or been intended as an 
emblem. 

- It was not in a vision that the patriarch Salman 
married the harlot Rahab, the grandmother of David. 
It was not in a vision that Judah committed incest 
with his daughter-in-law Thamar, from which incest 
sprang David. It was not in a vision that Ruth, 
David's other grandmother, placed herself in the bed 
with Boaz. It was not in a vision that David mur> 
dared Uriah, and committed adultery with Bathsheba, 
of whom was born king Solomon. But, subsequently, 
all tbese events became emblems and figures, after the 
things which they typified were accomplished. 

It is perfectly clear, from Ezekiel, Hosea, Jeremiah, 
and all the Jewish prophets, and all the Jewish books* 
as well as from all other books which give us any in- 
formation concerning the usages of the Chaldeans, 
Persians, Phenicians, Syrians, Indians, and Egyptians: 

* See the first chapters of the minor prophet Hosea. 



it is, I say, perfectly clear that their maimers were vary 
different from oars, and that the ancient world was 
scarcely in a single point similar to the modem one. 

Pass from Gibraltar to Mequinez, and the decencies 
and decorums of life are no longer the same; you no 
longer find the same ideas. Two sea leagues have 
changed everything. 

ENCHANTMENT, 

MAGIC, CONJURATION, SORCERY, &C. 

It is not in the smallest degree probable that all 
these abominable absurdities are owing, as Pluche 
would have us believe, to the foliage with which the 
heads of Isis and Osiris were formerly crowned. What 
connection can this foliage have with the art of charm- 
ing serpents, with that of resuscitating the dead, killing 
men by mere words, inspiring persons with love, or 
changing men into beasts ? 

Enchantment (incantatio) comes, say some, from a 
Chaldee word, which the Greeks translate " productive 
song/' Incantatio comes from the Chaldee. Truly, 
the Bocharts are great travellers, and proceed from 
Italy to Mesopotamia in a twinkling ! The great and 
learned Hebrew nation is rapidly explored, and all 
sorts of books, and all sorts of usages, are the fruits of 
the journey ; the Bocharts are certainly not charlatans. 

Is not a large portion of the absurd superstitions 
which have prevailed to be ascribed to very natural 
causes ? There are scarcely any animals that may not 
be accustomed to approach at the sound of a bagpipe* 
or a simple horn, to take their food. Orpheus, or 
some one of his predecessors, played the bagpipe better 
than other shepherds, or employed singing.- AH the 
domestic animals flocked together at the sound of 
his voice. It was soon supposed that bears and tiger* 
were among the number collected: this first step 
accomplished, there was no difficulty in believing that 
Orpheus made stones and trees dance. > 

If rocks and pine-trees can be thus made to dance 
a ballet, it will cost little more to build cities by h» 
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many, and 'die stones will easily arrange themselves at 
Amphion's song. A violin only will' be wanted to build 
a city, and a ram's horn to destroy it. 

The charming' of serpents may be attributed to a 
still more plausible cause. The serpent is neither a 
voracious nor a ferocious animal. Every reptile is 
timid. The first thing a reptile does, at least in 
Europe, on seeing a man, is to hide itself in a hole, 
like a rabbit or a lizard. '' The instinct of man is to 
pursue everything that flies from him, and to fly from 
all that pursue him, except when he is armed, when he 
feels his strength; and above all when he is in the 
presence of many observers. 

• The serpent, far from being greedy of blood and 
flesh, reeds only upon herbs, and passes a considerable 
time without eating at all : if he swallows a few insects, 
as lizards and camelions do, he does us a service. - 
" All travellers relate that there are some very long and 
large ones; although we know of none such in Europe. 
No man or child was ever attacked there by a large 
serpent or a small one. Animals attack only what 
they want to eat ; and dogs never bite passengers but 
in defence of their masters. What could a serpent do 
with a little infant? What pleasure could it derive from 
biting it ; it could not swallow even the fingers. Ser- 
pents do certainly bite, and squirrels also, but only 
when they are injured, or are fearful of being so. 

I am not unwilling to believe that there have been 
monsters among serpents as well as among men. I 
will admit that the army of Regulus was put under 
arms, in Africa, against a dragon ; and that there has 
since been a Norman there who fought against the 
water-spout. But it will be granted, on the other 
hand, that such cases are exceedingly rare. 

The two serpents that came from Tenedos for the 
express purpose of devouring' Laocoon, and two great 
lads twenty years of age, in the presence of the whole 
Trojan army, form a very fine prodigy, and one worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity by hexameter verses, 
and by statues which represent Laocoon like a giant, 
and his stout boys as pigmies. 



I cone***; tfcisn.erent io hue happened in thos* 
times when a prodigious wooden. hotstf* took cities 
which had been built by the gods, when rivers, flowed 
backward to<their fountains, when waters were* changed 
to bloody and both sun and moon stood still .oft die 
slighted possible occasion* 

Everything that has been related about serpen tsiwai 
considered probable in countries in which Apollo. MP* 
, down £om beaten to slay the serpent Python. 

Serpents were also supposed to bo exceedingly 
sensible animals. Their sense consist* in not running 
so fast as we do, and. in suffering themselves to be 4«t 
in pieces. . * 

The bite of serpents, and particularly of vipers, 
is not dangerous except when irritation has produced 
the fermentation, of a small reservoir of very acrid 
humour which they have under their gums.f With 
this exception, a serpent is no more, dangeraae than 
an eel; » 

Many ladies have tamed and fed sespents, placed 
them on their toilets, und wreathed them about shew 
areas. 

The negroes of Guinea worship a serpent, which 
never injures any one. 

There are many species of those reptiles, a.nd some 
are more dangerous than others, in hot countries ; but, 
in general, serpents are timid and mild: animals': it is 
not uncommon to see them sucking the udder of 
a cow* 

Those who first saw men more daring tlnm them* 
selves domesticate and feed serpents, inducing then* to 

* Tfee wooden horse was a machine like that which was after- 
wards called -a battering ram. It was a long beam with a hone's 
head at the end of it. It was preserved in Greece, and Pausanjaa 
says that he had seen it. 

f See the work already quoted of M. Fontana. He there 
describes the vesicles which contain the yellow liquor of the* 
viper, the manner in which the teeth which inclose this vesicle 
are reproduced, and the singular mechanism by which thU juice 
penetrates into wounds. It is constantly venomousf-even when 
the viper is not in a state of irritation.— Voltaire's Natural 
History is here defective. 
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come to them by a hissing ^sound in a similar way to 
that by : which we induce the approach of bees, con- 
sidered them as possessing the power of enchantment. 
The Psilli and Marsee, who familiarly handled and- 
fondled serpents, had a similar reputation. The apo- 
thecaries of Poitou, who take up vipers by the tail, 
might also if they chose be respected as magicians of 
the first order. 

The charming of serpents was considered as a thing 1 
regular and constant. The sacred scripture itself, 
which always enters into our weaknesses, deigned to 
conform itself to this vulgar idea. 

" The deaf adder, which shuts its ears that it may 
not hear the voice of the charmer/'* ' , 

"I will send among you serpents which will result 

enchantments."t 

" The slanderer is like the serpent, which yields not 
to fhe enchanter."! 

The enchantment was sometimes so powerful as to 
make serpents burst asunder. The natural philosophy 
of antiquity made this animal immortal. If any rustic 
found a dead serpent in his road, some enchanter must 
inevitably have deprived it of its right to immor- 
tality : — 

Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 

Virgil, eclogue viii. 71. 

Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake. 

• Drtdkn. 

Enchantment of the Dead, or Evocation. 

To enchant a dead person, to resuscitate him, or 
barely to evoke his shade to speak to him, was the 
most simple thine in the world. It is very common to 
see the dead in dreams, in which they are spoken with 
and return answers. If any one has seen them during 
sleep, why may he not see them when he is awake ? It is 
only necessary to have a spirit like the Pythoness ; and, 
to bring this spirit of Pythonism into successful ope- 

* Psalms, vii. 5, 6. J Ecclesiastes, x. 11. 

«f Jeremiah, viii. 17. 
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ration, it is only necessary that one party should be & 
knave, and the other a fool : and ho one can deny that 
such rencontres very frequently occur. .... 

The evocation of the dead was. one of the sublfme&t 
mysteries of magic. Sometimes there was made to 
pasfc before the eyes of the inquiring devotee a large 
black figure, moved by secret springs in' dimness and 
obscurity. Sometimes the performers, whether sorn 
cerers or witches, limited themselves to declaring that 
they saw the shade which was desired to be evoked*- 
and -their word was sufficient: this was called necro- 
mancy. The famous witch of Endor has always been, 
a subject of great dispute among the fathers of the 
church. The sage Theodore t, in his sixty-second quesw 
tion on the book of Kings, asserts that it is universally 
the practice for the dead to appear with the head down* 
wards, and that what terrified the witch was Samuel's 
being upon his legs. 

St. Augustin, when .interrogated by Simplicion, 
replies, in thg second book of his Questions, that there 
is nothing more extraordinary in a witch's evoking a 
shade^ than in the devil's transporting Jesus Christ 
through the air to the pinnacle of the temple on the 
top of a mountain. » 

Some learned men, observing that there were ora- 
cular spirits among the Jews, have ventured to con- 
clude that the Jews began to write only at a late pe- 
riod, and that they built almost everything upon Greek 
fable ; but this opinion cannot be maintained. ' 

Of other Sorceries. 

When a man is sufficiently expert to evoke the dead 
by worc(s, he may yet more easily destroy the living, or 
at least threaten them with doing so, as the physiciany 
malgreM&> told Lucas, that he would give him a ibverv 
At aU events, it was not in the slightest- degmedeubt* 
fulthat sorcerers had the. power of killing beasts;, and: 
to ensure the stock of cattle* it was necessary to oppobe. 
sorcery., to. sorcery*. But the ancients ean watblittle/ 
propriety, .be laughed at by us, who are ourselves 
scarcely evenyet extricated from\the same barbarism. 
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A hundred years have not yet expired since sorcerers 
*ere burnt all over Europe ; and even so recently as 
1750, a sorceress, or witch, was burnt at Wurtzburgf. 
It is unquestionable, that certain words and cere- 
monies will effectually destroy a flock of sheep, if ad- 
ministered with a sufficient portion of arsenic. 

The Critical History of Superstitious Ceremonies, by 
Le Brun of the Oratory, is a singular work. His ob- 
ject is to oppose the ridiculous doctrine of witchcraft, 
and yet he is himself so ridiculous as to believe in its 
reality. He pretends that Mary Bucaille the witch, 
while in prison at Valogna, appeared at some leagues 
distance, according to the evidence given on oath to 
to the judge of Valogna. He relates the famous pro- 
secution of the shepherds of Brie, condemned in 1691, 
by the parliament of Paris, to be hanged and burnt. 
These shepherds had been fools enough to think them- 
selves sorcerers, and villains enough to mix real poisons 
with their imaginary sorceries. 

Father Le Brun solemnly asserts,* that there was 
much of what was " supernatural" in what they did, 
and that they were hanged in consequence. The sen- 
tence of the parliament is in direct opposition to this 
author's statement. " The court declares the accused 
duly attainted and convicted of superstitions, impieties, 
sacrileges, profanations, and poisonings/' 

The sentence does not state that the death of the 
cattle was caused by profanations, but by poison, A 
man may .commit sacrilege without as well as with 
poison, without being a sorcerer- 
Other judges, I acknowledge, sentenced the priest 
Ganfredi to be burnt, in the firm belief that, by the in- 
fluence of the devil, he had had illicit commerce with 
all his female penitents. Ganfredi himself imagined 
that he was under that influence ; but that was in 1611, 
a period when the majority of our provincial popula- 
tion was very little raised abovethe Caribs and negroes. 
Some of this description have existed even in our own 
times ; as, for example, the Jesuit Grrard, the ex-jesuit 

• See the Trial of the Shepherds of Brie, from page 516. * 
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Nohotte, the Jesuit Duplessis, and the ex-iesuit Mala* 
grida ; hut this race of imbeciles is daily hastening td 
extinction. 

With respect to lycanthropy , that is, the transforms* 
tioa of men into wolves by the power of enchantment, 
we may observe; that a young shepherd's having killed 
a wolf, and clothed himself with its skin, was enough 
to excite the terror of all the old women of the district, 
and to spread throughout the province, and thence 
through other provinces, the notion of a man's having 
been changed into a wolf. Some Virgil will soon be 
found to say : — 

His ego ssp£ lupum fieri, et se condere si) vis 
Moerim seepe a mm as imis exira sepulchris.* 

Smear* d with these powerful juices on the plain, 
He howls a wolf among the hungry tram,. 
And oft the mighty necromancer boasts 
With these to call from tombs the stalking ghosts. ' 

Dryden. 

To see a man-wolf must certainly be a great curio- 
sity; but to see human souls must be more curious 
still ; and did not the monks of Mount Cassin see the 
soul of the holy Benedict or Bennet? Did not the 
monks of. Tours see St. Martin's-? and the monks of 
SU Denis that of Charles Martel ? 

Enchantments to kindle Love, 
These were lor the young. They were vended by 
the Jews at Rome and Alexandria, and are at the pre- 
sent day sold in Asia. You will find some of these 
secrets in. the " Petit Albert;" but will become farther 
initiated by reading the pleading composed by Apu- 
leius on his being accused by a christian, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, of haying bewitched her by phil- 
tres. Emilian, his father-in-law, alleged that he had 
made use of certain fishes, since, Venus having been 
born of the sea, fishes must necessarily have prodi- 
gious influence in exciting women to love. 
, What was generally made use of consisted of ver- 
Y,ain, tenia, and hippomanes ; or a small portion of the 

* Eclogue ▼»». v. 97. 
VOL. III. i 
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secundine of a mare that had just foaled, together 
with the little bind called wag-tail; in Latin , mo tacilla. 

But Apuleius was chiefly accused of having em- 
ployed shell -fish, lobster patties, sea-hedgehogs, spiced 
oysters, and cuttle-fish, which was celebrated for its 
productiveness. 

Apuleius clearly explains the real philtre, or charm, 
which had excited Pudentilla's affection for him. He 
undoubtedly admits, in his defence, that his wife had 
called him a magician. " But what," says he, " if 
she had called me a consul, would that have made 
me one V 9 

' The plant satyrion was considered, both among the 
Greeks and Romans, as the most powerful of philtres. 
It was called plantd aphrodisid, the plant of Venus. 
That called by the Latins eruca, is now often added to 
the former. * 

Et venerem revocans eruca morantem. 

A little essence of amber is frequently used. Man- 
dragora has gone out of fashion. Some exhausted de- 
bauchees have employed cantharides, which strongly 
affect the susceptible parts of the frame, and often 
produce severe and painful consequences. 

Youth and health are the only genuine philtres. 

Chocolate was for a long time in great celebrity 
with our debilitated petit-mattres. But a man may 
take twenty cups of chocolate without inspiring any 
attachment to his person. 

• . . * . ' ut amoris amabilis esto. 

Ovid, A. A. ii. 107. 

Wouidsttbou be loved, be amiable. 

END OF THE WORLD. 

' The greater part of the Greek philosophers held the 
universe to be eternal, both with respect to commence- 
ment and duration. But as to this petty portion of 
the world or universe, this globe of stone and earth 
and water, of minerals and vapours, which we inhabit, 

• Martial. 
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it was somewhat difficult to form an opinion : it wa* 
however deemed very destructible. It was even said 
that it had been destroyed more than once, and would 
be destroyed again. Every one judged of the whole 
world from his own particular country, as an old wo- 
man judges of all mankind from those in her own nook 
and neighbourhood. 

This idea of the end of our little world, and its reno- 
vation, strongly possessed the imagination of the na- 
tions under subjection to the Roman empire, amidst 
the horrors of the civil wars between Caesar and Pom- 
pey. Virgil, in his Georgics (book i. v. 468), alludes 
to the general apprehension which filled the minds of 
the common people from this cause : — 

Impiaque eternam timuerunt secula noctem. 

And impious men now dread eternal night. 
Lucan, ' in the following lines, expresses himself 
much more explicitly : — 

Hos Cesar populos, si nunc non usserit ignis . 
Uret cum tern's, uret cum gurgite ponti. 

Communis mundo superest rogus 

Phaks. bookvii. v. 812,14. 
Though now thy cruelty denies a crave, 
These and the world one common Tot. shall have ; . 
One last appointed flame, by fate's decree, 
Shall waste yon azure heavens, the earth and sea. 

Rows. 
And Ovid, following up the observations of Lucan, 
says : — 

Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia coeli, 
Ardeat et muhdi moles operosa laboret. 

Met. i. v. 856, 58. 

For thus the stern unyielding fates decree, 
That earth, air, heaven, with the capacious sea, 
All shall fall victims to consuming fire, 
And in fierce flames the blazing world expire. 

Consult Cicero himself, the philosophic Cicero. He 
tells us, in his book concerning the Nature of the Gods,* 
the best work perhaps of all antiquity, unless we make 

* On the Nature of the Gods, book ii. p. 46. 

l2 
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fa exception ia favour of his treatise <m hutnan duties, 
called " The Offices ;" in that book, I say, he remarks : 

" Exqao eveaturum nostri putantid, dequoPancetiam 
addttbitaredtcebant; ut ad extremain omn^s rmindn* 
ignesctiret, cum, humore consumpto, neque terra all 
posset, neque teniearet ae* cujus ortus, aqua omni ex* 
naufta, esse non posset ; ita relinqui nihil prater ignem, 
a <fw rurfcum animante ac Deo renovatio nrandi fieret ; 
atque idem onaatas oriretor. w 

" According to the Stoics, the whole, world will even- 
tually consist only of fire; the water being then ex- 
hausted will leave no nourishment for the earth ; and 
the air, whtcb derives its existence from water, can of 
course no longer . be supplied* Thus fire alone will 
remain, and this fire, re-animating everything with, as 
it were, godlike power and energy, will restore the 
world with improved beauty." 

This natural philosophy of the stoics, like that 
indeed of all antiquity, is not a little absurd ; it shows, 
however, that the expectation of a general conflagra- 
tion was universal. 

Prepare, however, for greater astonishment than the 
errors of antiquity can excite. The great Newton held 
the same opinion as Cicero. Deceived by an incorrect 
experiment of Boyle,* he thought that the moisture of 
the globe would at length be dried up, and that it 
would be necessary for God to apply his reforming 
hand " manum emendatricem." Thus we have the 
two greatest men of ancient Rome and modern Eng- 
land precisely of the same opinion, that at some future 
period fire will completely prevail over water. 

This idea of a perishing and subsequently to be 
renewed world was deeply rooted in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the 
time of the civil wars of the successors of Alexander. 
Those of the Romans augmented the terror, upon this 
subject, of the various nations which became the vic- 
tims of them. They expected the destruction of the 
world and hoped for a new one. The Jews, who are 

" " ' i - . — ■ i „ . ■ i ■ > 

• Question at the end of the « Optics." 
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slaves in Syria, and scattered through every other land, 
partook of this universal terror. 

Accordingly, it does not. appear that the Jews were 
at > all astonished when. Jesus said to them, according 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke :* " Heaven and earth 
shall pass away." He often said to them: "The 
kingdom of God is at hand." He preached the getpel 
of the kingdom of God. . 

St. Peter announces! that the gospel was preached 
to them that were, dead, and that the end of the world 
drew near. " We expect/' says he, " new heavens 
and a new earth." 

St. John, in his first epistle, says,t " There are, at 
present, many Antichrists, which shows that the last 
hour draws near." 

St. Luke, in much greater detail, predicts the end 
of the world and the last judgment. These are his 
words : — 

" There shall be signs in the moon and in the stars, 
roarings of the sea and the waves ; men's hearts failing 
them for fear shall look with trembling to the events 
about to happen. The powers of heaven shall be 
shaken ; and then shall they see the son of man coming 
in a cloud, with great power and majesty. Verily I 
say unto you, the present generation shall not pass 
away till all this be fulfilled/ 7 

We do not dissemble that unbelievers upbraid us 
with .this very prediction ; they want to make us blush 
for our faith, when we consider that the world is stitt 
in existence. The generation, they say, is passed 
away, and yet nothing at all of this is fulfilled. Luke, 
therefore, ascribes language to our Saviour which he 
never uttered, or we must conclude that Jesus .Christ 
himself was mistaken, which would be blasphemy. 
But we close the mouth, of these impious cavillers by 
observing, that this prediction, which appears so false 
in its literal meaning, is true in its spirit; that the 
whole world meant Judea, and that the end of the 
world signified the reign of. Titus and his successors. 

• Matthew, xxiv. Lake, xvi. 

+ John,xvii. 18, • J I. Epistle of Peter, i v. 
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. St. Paul expresses himself very strongly oa the sub- 
ject of the end of the world in. his epistle to the Tbes* 
satoniang; u We who survive, and who now address 
you, shall be taken up into, the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air." 

According to these very words of Jesus and SU 
Paul, the whole world was. to have an end under Tibe- 
rius, or at latest under Nero. St. Paul's prediction 
was fulfilled no more than St. Luke's. 

These allegorical predictions were undoubtedly not 
meant to apply to the times of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, but to some future time, which God conceals from 
all mankind. 

Tu ne queesieris (scire nefas) quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem Dii dederint, Leuconoe, nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati t 

Horace, book i. ode xi. 

Strive not, Leuconoe, to pry 
Into the secret will of fate, 
Nor impious magic vainly try 
To know our lives uncertain date. 

Francis. 

It is still perfectly certain that all nations then 
known entertained the expectation of the end of the 
world, of a new earth and a new heaven. For more 
than sixteen centuries, we see that donations to monkish 
institutions have commenced with these words : *' Ad- 
ventante mundi vespere," &c~ " The end of the world 
being at hand, I, for the good of my soul, and to avoid 
being one of the number of the goats on the left hand, 
&c. leave such and such lands to such a convent." 
Feat influenced the weak to enrich the cunning. 

The Egyptians fixed this grand epoch at the end of 
thirty-six thousand five hundred years : Orpheus is 
stated to have fixed it at the distance of a hundred 
and twenty thousand years. 

The historian Flavius Josephus asserts, that Adan> 
having predicted that the world would be twice des- 
troyed, once by water and next by fire, the children of 
Seth were desirous of announcing to the future race of 
men the disastrous catastrophe. They engraved astro- 
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nomical observations oil two colonics, one made of 
bricks, which should resist the fire that was to consume 
the world ; the other of stones, which woald remain 
uninjured by the water that was to drown it. But 
what thought the Romans, when a few slaves talked to 
them about an Adam and a §eth unknown to all the 
world besides ? They smiled. 

Josephus adds, that the column of stones was to be 
seen in his own time, in Syria. 

From all that has been said, we may conclude that 
we know exceedingly little of past events — that we are 
but ill acquainted with those present — that we know 
nothing at all about the future — and that we ought to 
refer every thing relating to them to God, the master 
of those three divisions of time and of eternity. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

Tins Greek word signifies " emotion of the bowels, 
internal agitation/' Was the word invented by the 
Greeks to express the vibrations experienced by the 
nerves, the dilation and shrinking of the intestines, the 
violent contractions of the heart, the precipitous course 
of those fiery spirits which mount from the viscera to 
the brain whenever we are strongly and vividly affected ? 

Or was the term enthusiasm, after painful affection of 
the bowels, first applied to the contortions of the Py- 
thia, who, on the Delphian tripod, admitted the inspi- 
ration of Apollo in a place apparently intended for the 
receptacle of body rather than of spirit ? 

What do we understand by enthusiasm ? How many 
shades are there in our affections ! Approbation, sensi- 
bility, emotion, distress, impulse, passion, transport, 
insanity, rage, fury. Such are the stages through 
which the miserable soul of man is liable to pass. 

A geometrician attends at the representation of an 
affecting tragedy. He merely remarks that it is a 
judicious, well-written performance. A .young man 
who sits next him is so interested by the performance 
that he makes no remark at all ; a lady sheds tears 
over it; another young man is so transported by the 
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exhibition, that to his great misfortune he goes* home 
determined to compose a tragedy himself. He has 
caught the disease of enthusiasm. 

The centurion or military tribune, who considers war 

y simply as a profession by which he is to make his for- 
tune, goes to battle coolly, like a tiler ascending the 

• roof of a house. Csesar wept at seeing the statue of 
Alexander. 

Ovid speaks of love only like one who understood it: 
Sappho expressed the genuine enthusiasm of the pas- 
sion ; and if it be true that she sacrificed her life to it, 
her enthusiasm must have advanced to madness. 

The spirit of party tends astonishingly to excite en- 

tthusiasm; there is no faction that has not its "energu- 
mens," its devoted and possessed partisans. An ani- 
mated speaker, who employs gesture in his addresses, 
has in his eyes, his voice, his movements, a subtle poi- 
son which passes with an arrow's speed into the ears 
and hearts of his partial hearers. It was on this 
ground that queen Elizabeth forbade any one to preach, 
during six months, without an express license under 
her sign manual, that the peace of her kingdom might 
be undisturbed. 

« St. Ignatius, who possessed very warm and suscep- 
tible feelings, read the lives of the fathers of the desart 
after being deeply read in romances. He becomes, in 
consequence, actuated by a double enthusiasm. He 
constitutes himself knight to the virgin Mary ; he per- 
formed the vigil of arms ; he is eager to fight for his 
lady patroness ; he is favoured with visions; the virgin 
appears and recommends to him her son, and she 
enjoins him to give no other name to his society than 
that of the " Society of Jesus/' 

Ignatius communicates his enthusiasm to another 
Spaniard, of the name of Xavier. Xavier hastens 
away to the Indies, of the language of which he is 
utterly ignorant; thence to Japan, without knowing 
a word of Japanese. That, however, is of no conse- 
quence ; the flame of his enthusiasm catches the ima- 
gination of some young Jesuits, who at length make 
themselves masters of that language.. These disciples, 
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after Xavier's death, entertain not die shadow «f a 
doabt thathe performed more miracles than tver the 
apostles did, sad diat he resuscitated seven or eight 
person*, at the very least. In abort, so epidemical 
and powerful becomes the enthusiasm, that they form 
in Japan what they denominate a Christendom (nne 
Chretiente). This Christendom ends in a civil war, hi 
which a hundred thousand persons are slaughtered: 
the enthusiasm then is at its highest point, fanaticism ; 
and fanaticism has become madness. * 

The young fakir, who fixes his eye on the tip of 
his nose when saying his prayers, gradually kindles in 
devotional ^ardour, until he at length believes that if he 
burdens himself with chains of fifty pounds weight, the 
Supreme Being will be obliged and grateful to him. 
He goes to sleep with an imagination totally absorbed 
by Bramah, and is sure to hare a sight of him in a 
dream;- Occasionally, even in the intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, sparks radiate from his 
eyes; he beholds Bramah resplendent with light; he 
falls into extacies, and the disease frequently becomes 
incurable* 

What is most rarely to be met with, is the combina- 
tion of reason with enthusiasm. Reason consists in 
constantly perceiving things as they really are. He, 
who under the influence of intoxication, sees objects 
double, is at the time deprived of reason. 

Enthusiasm is precisely like wine, it has the power 
to excite such a ferment in the blood vessels, and such 
strong vibrations in the nerves, that reason is com- 
pletely destroyed by it. But it may also occasion 
only slight agitations, so as not to convulse the brain 
but merely to render it more active, as is the case in 
grand bursts of eloquence, and more especially in sub- 
lime poetry. Reasonable enthusiasm is the patrimony 
of great poets. 

This reasonable enthusiasm is the perfection of their 
art. It is this which formerly occasioned the belief 
that poets were inspired by the gods; a notion which 
was never applied to other artists. 

How is reasoning to cohtroul enthusiasm ?• A poet 
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should, in the. first instance, make a sketch of his 
design. Reason then holds the crayon. But when he 
is desirous to animate his characters, to communicate' 
to them the different and just expressions of the pas- 
sions, then his imagination kindles, enthusiasm is in 
full operation, and urges him onward like a fiery cour- 
ser in his career. But his course has been previously 
traced with coolness and judgment. 

Enthusiasm is admissable into every species of 
poetry which admits of sentiment: we occasionally 
find it even in the eclogue ; witness the following lines 
of Virgil (Eclogue x. v. 58.) 

Jam mihi per rupes videor lucosque son antes 
Ire ; libet Partho torquere cydonia cornu 
Spicula; tanquam hsec sint nostri medicina furoris, 
Aut deus ille malis hominum mitescere disc at ! 

Nor cold shall hinder me, with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 

And now, methinks, through steepy rocks I go, 

And rush through sounding woods and bend the Parthian bow : 

As if with sports my sufferings I could ease, 

Or by my pains the god of Love appease. 

The style of epistles and satires represses enthusi- 
asm ; we accordingly see little or nothing of it in the 
works of Boileau and Pope. 

Our odes, it is said by some, are genuine lyrical en- 
thusiasm ; but, as they are not sung with us, they are in 
fact rather collections of verses, adorned with ingeni- 
ous reflections, than odes. 

Of all modern odes, that which abounds with the 
noblest enthusiasm, an enthusiasm that never abates, 
that never falls into the bombastic or the ridiculous, is 
Timotheus, or Alexander's Feast, by Dryden. It is 
still considered in England as an inimitable master- 
piece, which Pope, when attempting the same stile and 
the same subject, could not even approach. This ode 
was sung, set to music ; and if the musician had been 
worthy of the poet, it would have been the masterpiece 
of lyric poesy. 

The most dangerous tendency of enthusiasm in this 
connection is that of urging on the poet to bombast, 
rant, and burlesque, A striking example of this oc- 
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cars in an ode on the birth of a prince of the blood 
royal : — 

Oik suis-je } quel nouveau miracle 

Tient encore roes Kens enobaptea 

Quel vast, quel pompeux spectacle 

Frappe mes yeux epouvantes } 

Un nouveau monde vient d'eclore 

L'univers se refdrme encore 

Dans les abymes du chaos ; 

£t, pour reparer ses ruines, 

Je vois des demeures divines 

Descendre du peoples de heros. 
J. B. Rousesau. — Ode on the Birth of the Duke ofBretagne. 

Here we find the poet's senses enchanted and alarmed 
at the appearance of a prodigy — a vast and magnificent 
spectacle — a new birth, which is to reform the uni- 
verse, and redeem it from a state of chaos, &c. all 
which means simply that a male child is born to the 
house of Bourbon. This is as bad as, " Je chante les 
vainqueurs, des vainqueurs de la terre." 

We will avail ourselves of the present opportunity to 
observe, that there is a very small portion of enthusiasm 
in the Ode on the Taking of Namur. 

ENVY. 

We all know what the ancients said of this disgrace- 
ful passion, and what the moderns have repeated. He- 
siod is the first classic author who has spoken of it. 

" The potter envies the potter, the artisan the arti- 
san, the poor even the poor, the musician the musician, 
(or, if any one chuses to give a different meaning to 
the word amdos) the poet the poet/' 

Long before Hesiod, Job had remarked, "Envy de- 
stroys the little-minded." 

I believe Mandeville, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees, is the first who has endeavoured to prove that 
envy is a very good thing, a very useful passion. His 
first reason is, that envy was natural to man as hunger 
and thirst; that it may be observed in all children, as 
well as in horses and dogs. If you wish your children 
should hate one another, caress one more than the 
other; the prescription is infallible. 

He asserts, that the first thing two young women do 
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He thinks that without envy the art^wpu^ bg 9nly 
moderately cultivated, and that Raphael would never 
have been a great jpainter $ bft ha|l not been jealous of 
Michael Angelo. ' ' ' ' • ' ' • j 

MandeviUe, . .perhaps, .f&fctaolf . SPfcufction for. 0nvy ; 
perhaps also eapaulatipn, j^nQthj&g fout /*avyj;^U'iQted 
t within the tounds,of? decency, • ... ,« . ,^. <. .»., 

Michael Angelo mjghtsay tg. Raphael v ,your t ^vy 
has only induced you Jq study; and. execute still* better 
thaa* I do ; y 0% have nqt, depreciated ms* you have sot 
caballed agains,* me before, tb^pope, you haye ; not en- 
deavoured to get me excommunicated, fbj» .placing in 
my picture of. the JLast Judgment one-eyed and 4ame 
persons m paradise,, and pampered cardinals, with 
beautiful women perfectly naked* in hetl! No; jour 
envy is a .laudable feeling; you are brave as weft: as 
envious ; . let us 'be* good friends. • , : . • '. 

,B*»t if the envious person is an unhappy being with- 
out talents, jealous of merit.as ihepoo* are of the rich;- 
if under the pressure at once of indigence and baseness 
he writes " News from Parnassus," " Letters from a 
celebrated Countess,*' or ** Literary Annals," the crea- 
ture displays an envy which is in faot absolutely gopd for 
nothing, and for which even MandeviUe could, make no 

Descartes said, " that envy forces up the ^yellow 
bile from the lower part of the liver, and the black bile 
, that comes from the spleen, which diffuses itself from 
trie heart by the arteries," &c. But as no species of 
bile is formed in the spleen, Descartes, when he spoke 
thus, deserved not to be envied for his physiology. 

A perspn of the name of Poet jor Poetius, a theolo- 
gical blackguard, who accused Descartes of atheism, 
was . exceedingly affected by the black bile. But he 
Itnew still less than Descartes how his detestable bile 
circulated through his blood. • 

Madame Pernell is perfectly right i^ 

Lea en vieux mouxront, mais non jamais 1'envie. 

The envious will die, but envy never. 

Tartuffe, act v. scene 9; 
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That it if better to excite envy than pity, is a good 
proverb. Let us, then, make men envy us as much 
as we are able. 

EPIC POETRY. ; 

SitfCE the word epos, among the Greeks, signified a 
discourse, an epic poem must have been a discourse : 
and it was in verse, because it was not the custom: 
then to write in prose. This appears strange, but it is 
no less true. One Pherecides is supposed "to have 
been the first Greek who made exclusive use of prose 
to compose one of those half-true* half- false histories 
so common to antiquity. 

'Orpheus, Linus, Thamyris, and Musseus, the prede- 
cessors of Homer, wrote in verse only. Hesiod, who 
was certainly contemporary with Homer, wrote his 
Theogony and his poem of " Works and Days" entirely 
in verse. The harmony of the Greek language so in- 
vited men to poetry, a maxim turned into verse was so 
easily engraved on the memory, that the laws, oracles,, 
morals, and theology, were all composed in verse, 

6/ Hesiod. 

He made use of fables, which had for a long time 
been received in Greece. It is clearly seen by the , 
succinct manner in which he speaks of Prometheus 
and Epimetheus, that he supposes these notions already • 
familiar to all the Greeks. He only mentions them to 
show that it is necessary to labour, and that an indo- ■ 
lent repose, in which other mycologists have made the ' 
felicity of man ta consist, is a violation of the orders of 
the Supreme Being. T 

Hesiod afterwards describes the four famous ages, of 
which he is the first who has spoken, at least among • 
the ancient authors who remain to us. The first age " 
is that which preceded Pandora, — the time in which 
men lived with the gods. The iron age, is that of the 
siege of Thebes and Troy. " I live in the fifth," says 

■ - • * ■ - 1 1 * 
* Half true I that is a great deal.— French Ed. 
VOL. III. K 
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n£ " and I would I Imbr'never 1 Wn born." How 
many -men, oppeesfeed (by ^eaty, » faftatfc&ftt; -a#d ! iy- 
jl^y, sraceHeswd/ha^daW'tte -Juhi • -•• ' 

It i*in thie'poem of u Works and Days" that those- 
proverbs are found which have been perpetuated? as — 
u the potter is jealous of thepotter/' and he adds," the 
musician of the musician, and the poor even of the 
poex.? We there find the* original trf" out fable of die 
nightingale fallen into the clam* of thetvulture. The 
nightingale sings in* vain to soften hint; the voltute 
devours her. Hesiod does not conclude that a hungry 
belly has no ears, but that- tyrants ate not to be roellt- 

ied by genius. 

: A hundred maxims worthy of Xenophoti and 
Cato are to be found in this poem. 
- Men- are ignorant of the advantage of society : they 
know not that the half is more valuable than the whole. 
; Iniquity is pernicious only to the powerless* 
' Equity alone causes cities to« flourish. 

One unjust man is often sufficient to rum his country. 

The wretch who plots the destruction of- his neigh- 
bour, often prepares the way to his own. 

The road to crime is short and easy. That of virtue 
is long and difficult; but towards the end it is delight- 
ful. 

Qod has placed labour as a sentinel over virtue. 

Lastly, his precepts on agriculture were worthy to 
be imitated by Virgil. There are also very fine pas- 
sages in his Theogony . Love, who disentangles chaos ; 
Venus, born of the sea from the genital parts of a god 
nourished on earth, always followed by Love* and 
uniting heaven, earth, and sea, are admirable emblems. 

Why then has Hesiod had less reputation than Ho- 
mer? They seem to me of equal merit; but Homer 
has been preferred by the Greeks, because he sung 
their exploits and victories over the Asiatics,' their eter- 
nal enemies. He celebrated all the families which in 
his time reignepl in Achaia and Peloponessus ; he 
wrote the most memorable war of the first people in 
Europe against the most flourishing nation which was 
theW known in Asia. His poem was ahaaat the only 
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monument of that great epoch. There was. no topp 
or family whieh did not think itself honoured by baying 
jits Dapple mentioned in these records of valour. Wo are 
evqn assured tb^t a longtime after himiaome difference* 
between the Greek towns on. the subject of adjacent 
lands were decided by the. verses .of Homer. He-be- 
came* after his, death> the judge, of pities,. in which it is 
"pretended that he asked alms during his life.; which 
proves, als>, that the Greeks had poets long before 
they iad. geographers. 

It is astonishing that the Greeks, so disposed to hor 
hour epic poems which immortalised the combats of 
their ancestors, produced no one to sing the battler of 
Marathon, Thermopylae, .PJatea* and, Salamis. .The 
heroes of these times, were much, greater men than 
Againemnou, Achilles, and -Ajax. . 
. Tyrtecus, a captain, poet, and musician, like the king 
of Prussia in out days, made war and sang it. He 
animated tnia Spartans against the Messenians by his 
verses, .arid gained the victory, But his works are 
lost. It does not appear that any epic poem was writr 
tep in the tittle of rericles. The. attention of genius 
was. turned, towards tragedy; so that Homer stood 
alone, arid his glory increased daily. . We now come 
to his Iliad. ■ 

OfthellM. 

t "What, confirms nie in the opinion that Homer wa$ 
of the Greek colony established at Smyrna, is the 
oriental style of all his metaphors and pictures : — The 
earth which shook under the feet of the army when it 
marched like the thunderbolts of Jupiter on the hills 
which; overwhelmed the giant Typhon ; a wind blacker 
than night winged with tempests ; Mars and Minerva 
followed by Terror, Flight, and insatiable Discord, the 
sister and companion of Homicide, the god of battles, 
who raises tumults wherever she appears, and who, 
not content with setting the wprld by the ears, even 
exalts her proud head into heaven. The Iliad is full 
of these images, which caused the sculptor Bouchardon 

k 2 
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to* say, " When I read Homer, I believe myself twenty 
feet high;* 

His poem, which is not at all interesting to us,. was 
vbry precious to the Greeks. His gods are ridiculous 
to reasonable but they were not so to partial eyes, and 
St was for partial eyes that he wrote, 
* We laugh and shrug up our shoulders at these gods, 
whp abused one another, fought One another, and corn- 
batted with men — who were wounded, and whose blood 
flowed : but such was the ancient theology of Greece 
and of almost all the Asiatic people. Every nation, 
every little village, had its particular god, which coar 
ducted it to battle; 

- The inhabitants of the clouds, and of the stars, which 
were supposed in the clouds, had a cruel war. The 
eoihbat df the angels against one another, was from 
time immemorial the foundation of the religion of the 
bramins. The battle of the Titans, the children of 
heaven and earth, against the chief gods of Olympus, 
was also the leading mystery of the Greek religion* 
Typhon, according to the Egyptians, had fought against 
Oshiret, whom we call Osiris, and cut him to pieces. 

Madame Dacier, in her preface to the Iliad, remarks 
Very sensibly, after Eustatius, bishop of Thessalonica, 
and Huet, bishop of Avranches, that every neighbour- 
ing nation of the Hebrews had its god of war. Indeed, 
does not Jepthah say. to the Ammonites,* " Wilt not 
thou possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee 
\o possess ? So, whomsoever the Lord our God shall 
drive out from before us, from them will we possess." 

Do we not see the God of Judah a conqueror in the 
mountains and repulsed in the vallies? 
. As to men wrestling against divinities, that is a re- 
ceived idea. Jacob wrestled one whole night with an 
angel. If Jupiter sent a deceiving dream to the chief 
of the Greeks, the Lord also sent a deceiving spirit to, 
king Ahab. These emblems were frequent, and asto- 
nished nobody. Homer has then painted the ideas of 

; *——. :' 7- 

* Judge*, xi. 84. 



Ms 1 tiVn *a(geV he could no{ paiut tfose of tne^g^nex^T 

* Ho*f^e¥ ha* 'great raijp : ^raof copf(^s^k)t,'a^4 &JI 
nten^of ta&tferagree i to it; there js only 9n8 cpmmeiitajtpjc 
ifflb fe'blira Wdugh. hot fo, Sjee'jnera. ,' Jtoge,yjiQ f ^a# 
himself a transla^of otthe Greek poe^ 'sayd,'*,' ith^t it 
id n k : va£t but uncultivated country, where we me^t 
tffth all l^nas of natural beauties, but w^i^.cIa not 
pre&nt Jtheifnkerves as regularly; as in a^ ga/dej* ; £fr£& it 
is'&ri' abundajrtt nursery, \wJpch contains the. s$eds,of t afy 
fVuife J a. great tree, that extends superfluous br^pqhes^ 
whibh^t isnece'isary 'to prune." "" ' . r ♦ 

Madame Dacier sides wjth the vasf cpuutry, , the 
irufr&ry, and the tree, and would have nothing curtailed. 
She .^was* ho doubt a woman superior to her sex, and 
Irisfdone great service to letters, as welt as her husband ; 
btit When she became, masxmtfne' and turned commen- 
tator, she'so OVeraeted her part, that abe piqued people 
into finding fault with Homer. She was so opstinate as 
to Quarrel even with Monsieur de la Motte. She wrote 
against him like the head of a college, and La Motte 
answered like a polite and witty woman/ He translated 
the Mad very ba<fly; but he attacked Madame Dacier 
Very well. • ' ' " 

*We will notspeak of the Odysfeey here ; we 'rifeA say 
sorne'thmg of that poem while treating of Ariostd: 

'•> Of. Virgil > 

U *appears>to me that the second, fourth, and Sixth 
booksof to iEtoeid tutf as mutsh above all Greek and 
Latin poets/ without exception, as the statues of Glrari 
don are superior to all ttoofce which preceded them in 
France. :. .'• - "•'• '•*• **• •' ' 

Ittis often said that Virgil has borrowed many ofthe 
figures of Homer,- and that he is even irifeVior to Rim 
m' his limitations 3; buf'he' has hdt infitated Wm at! ail in 
the^iWbdcfes^f which lam sneaking -J--he i* 'theire 
himsdf to^hmg and appalling to the heart. Perhaps 
he wa* not suited for terrific detail ; but there had been 
battles enough. Horace had said of him, before he 
attempted the JGneid ; — - 
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i Molle atque facetum 

j VirgHioanAuerum^iHicl«»te«Tftre;aiTrKeiwe. 

: Smooth flaw his lines; and elegant tiisJstyley • ' -■"''" 
f , 0% Yirgi I «U the^ riwal muses smile. ..•,••■. ; ' 

Francis. . ,., 

Facetum does not here signify facetious but agreeable. 
I do not know whether we shall not find a little of this 
happy arid ttflectirig* softness in the fetal passion of 
Dido. I thmk at least that we shall there recognise 
the author of those admirable verses which we meet 
with in his eelogttea :— ■■;•;■ 

' tit vid/j ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! 

I saw, I perish'd, yet indulged my pain. f 
'' Dhymw. 

Certainly the description of the r descent into hell 
would not be badly matched with these lines from the 
fourth eclogue : — 

Hie Deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit T 

Permistos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis — 
Pacatumque reget patriis vrrtortibus orbera. 

The eons shall lead the lives of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 

The jarring nations he in peace shall bind) 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind.*— Drydept. 

I meet with many of these simple, elegant, and 
affecting passages in the three beautiful books of the 
JEneid. 

All the fourth book is fHled with touching verses, 
which move those who have any ear or sentiment at all 
even to tears ; and to point out all the beauties of this 
book, it would be necessary to transcribe the whole 
of it. 

And in the sombre picture of hell, how this noble 
and affecting tenderness breathes through every 
line. » 

It is well known how many tears were shed by the 
emperor Augustus, by Livia* and all the palace, at 
hearing this half line alone ;-*• ' 
i . Tn Marcettarevis. 

A new MarceVlus will in thee arise. 

Homer never produces tears* The true poet, accord- 
ing to my idea, is he who touches the soul and softens 



. » ' *f . 
it ; others are onljr fine- speakers. I am far from pro- 
posing this opinion as a rule* <•' I give my -opinion," 
says Montaigne^ " not as being good, but as being 
my own." 

" Of Lucan. ,,.,,,, 

If you 190k for unity of time and action ;in Lucent 
you pill lose your labour.; but where else' will you find 
it? If you expect to feel any. emotion,. or any interest, 
you will not experience it in the long details of j a wa*, 
the subject of which is verj dry, and the expressions 
bombastic ; but if you would have bold ideas, an elo- 
quent expatiatum on sublime and philosophical courage, 
Lucan is the only one among the ancients, in whom you 
will meet with it. There is nothing finer than the speech 
of Labienus to Cato at the gates of the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon, if we except the answer of Cato 
itself:— 

HaeremiM cuncti auperis ? temploqae tacenta 
Nil facimus non sponte Dei. 
Sterile* nura legit arenas. 

Ut caneret pancis ; me rait ne bee pulverc verairi! 
E*tne Dei sede* nisi terra eft pontaset aer, 
Et coelum et virtus ? Superos quid quffirimuq ultra? 
Jupiter est quodcUmque vides quocumque moverii. 

And fliough our priests are mutes, and temples still,, 
We act the dictates of his mighty will : 
. CaoUthoufceiieve, the vabt eternal mind, 
Was e'er to^Syrts and Lybian santaconjta'd ? 
tThat he would chuse this waste, this barren ground, 
To teach the thin inhabitants around ? 



Is there a ^Yace that God weald chuse to lote 

J"" * "' ** fon heaven above 

est throne of Jove? 



Beyond this earth, the seas, von heaven above, 

Am} virtuous minds the noblest throne of Jove 

Why seek we farther, then ? Behold around ; 

How all thou seest dost with the God abound, 

Jove is seen everywhere, and always to be found. 

. . Rqwe* 

Put together all that the -ancient pdetB have said of 
the gods, and it is childish in comparison with this 
passage of Lucan; but in a vast picture, in which there 
ifr a hundred figures, it is not sufficient that one or two 
of them are finely designed. \ 



Boileau has exposed the.tinsej of Tassoi but \f ^ere 
be' la tftirfdred spjihgles of false gold in^piepe pT*^ol4 




We fecal the 'reader's memory to what lias been ^^u4 
<jf Tasso in the Essaj cm ^pic Poetr^ ;?' but JPj^Vvf'* 
heYe observe that his verses are known, £y hedft all ff er 
Mty. If ; at "Venice ahy one in* a DO$t\ sings a stanza. 
of the* Jerusalem' Delivered, he is^answ^red^fr^^ 
iei£hb6ufihg baVk 'with the following one.' ' . [ J >4 

If ?o}te&u had listened to these concerts, fee coyjld 
have Sai# riotrjirig In Yejily. \ \. - v »♦ ^ 

As enough is known, of tasso, Twill riot repeat here 
either eulogies or Criticisms : I will speak more allengta 
of Ariostb. ' .».»-. 

Of Ariosto. \ . «t 

Homer's Odyssey seems to have been the first model 
of the Morgan te, of the Orlando Innamorato and the 
Orlando Furioso ; and, what very seld6m happetos, the 
last of the poems is without dispute the best; 

The companions of Ulyssefe changed into swine; 
the winds shut up in goats' skins v Hie irrasfcknk* 
with fishes* tails, who ate all those who tripptoaehed 
them ; Ulysses, who followed the? chbrkrt ~of" a beau-' 
tiful princess who went to bathe quite naked ; Ulysses, 
disguised as a beggar, who asked alms,' and after- 
wards killed all the lovers of his aged wife,, assisted 
only by his son and two servants, — are imaginations 
which have given birth to all the poetical romances 
which have since been written in the sarrie style.. 

But the romance" of Ariosto is so full of variety and 
so fertile ia beauties of all kinds, that- after Jbartug obce 
read it quite through, I Only wish to b«*gm it again: 
How great the charm of natural poetry ! I n^ver could 

• Volume of the Henriadc. 
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read a single canto of this poem in a prose trans- 
lation. 

That which above' all charms me in this wonderful 
work is, that the author is always above his subject, 
and treats it playfully. He says the most sublime 
things without effort, and he often finishes them, by a 
turn of pleasantry which is neither misplaced nor far- 
fetched. It is at once the Iliad, the Odyssey, and Don 
Quixote ; for his principal knight-errant becomes mad 
like the Spanish hero, and is infinitely more pleasant,* 

The subject of the poem which consists of so many 
things, is precisely that of the romance of Cassandra, 
which was formerly so much in fashion with us, and 
which has entirely lost its celebrity, because it had 
only the length of the Orlando furioso, and few of 
its beauties ; and even the few being in French prose : 
five or six stanzas of Ariosto will eclipse them all. His 
poem closes with the greater part of the heroes and 
princesses, who have not perished during the war, all 
meeting in Paris, after a thousand adventures ; just as 
the personages in the romance of Cassandra all finally 
meet again in the house of Palemon. 

The Orlando Furioso possesses a merit unknown to 
the ancients— it is that of its exordiums. Every canto 
is like an enchanted palace, the vestibule of which is 
always in a different taste — sometimes majestic, some* 
times simple, and even grotesque. It is moral, lively, 
or gallant, and always natural and true.f 

, ,, i «■ -ii 

• We suspect that Voltaire will induce few Englishmen to 
agree with him. His notion in this respect is very Gallic. Florian 
has translated Don Quixote into French, omitting every particle of 
the broad humour by way of improvement ! — T. 

t Here Voltaire enters into a formal critique of the Orlando 
Furioso, which he follows with another upon the Paradise Lost, 
neither of which would interest the English reader. The latter 
indeed is entirely out of the question ; and possibly the whole 
article might have been spared, but for the vivacity with which 
the author advances his opinions of every sort. The deprecation 
of Homer in comparison with Virgil will be little relished in 
England.— T. 
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EPIPHANY: r 5 * 

Z%* Ma*ifestation, the Appearance, the Illtlsftaliotl, the 
Radiance, f 

It Is not easy to perceive what relation this wor^L 
can have to the three Jungs or magi, who. came frpm 
the east imojer the guidance of a star. That brilliant 
star was evidently the cause. 6t bestowing on the day 
of Us appearance the denomination of the Epiphany. 

It is asked, whence came these three kings 5 ? What 
place had they appointed for their rendezvous?. One of 
them, it is Said, came from Africa: he did riot, then, 
come from the east.. It is said they were three niajgi; 
but the common people have, always preferred the \u T 
terpretatioh of three kings. The .feast of the kings is 
everywhere celebrated, but that of the magi nowhere : 
people eat king's-cake and not magi-cake; and ex- 
chimf* the king drinks " — not <l flie magi drink ." 

Moreover, as they brought witl\ them much gold^ 
incense, and myrrh, they must necessarily have been 
persons of great wealth and consequence. The m^agi 
of that day were by no means very rich. It was not 
then as in the times of the false Smerdis. 

Tertulliari is the first who asserted that these three 
travellers were kings. St. Ambrose, and Si. Cflesar of 
Aries, suppose them to be khigs; and the following 
passages of the lxxi. psalm are quoted in proof of it :— 
4t The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall offer 
him gifts. The kings of Arabia and of Saba shall 
bring him presents." Some have called these three 
kings Magalat, Galgalat, and Saraim; others, Athos; 
Satos, and Paratoras. The catholics knew them under 
the names of Gaspard, Melchior, and Balthazar. 
Bishop Osorius relates that it was a king of Cran* 
ganor, in the kingdom of Calicut, who undertook thte 
journey with two magi, and that this king on his return 
to his own country built a chapel to the holy virgin. 

It has been enquired how much gold they gave 
Joseph and Mary. Many commentators declare that 
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they made them the richest presents ; they build on 
the authority of the gospel of the Infancy, which states 
that Joseph and Mary'wtae robbed m 'Egypt by Titus 
aftd Bumachus; "but," say they, " these men would 
never have robbed them if they had hot had a great 
deaFof money." These two robbers were afterwards 
hanged x one was the good thief and the other the bad 
dhe. But the gospel of Nicodemus gives them other 
name's; it calls them Dimas and Gestas. 

The same gospel of the Infancy says that they were 
magi and hot kings who came to Bethlem ; that they 
had in reality been guided by a star, but that the star 
having ceased to appear while they were in the stable, 
an an eel made his appearance in the form of a star to 
act in' its stead. This gospel asserts that the visit of the 
three magi had been predicted by Zerdusht, whom we 
call Zoroaster. 

« Suarez has investigated what became of the gpld 
which the three kings or magi presented ; he maintains 
that the amount must have been very large, and that 
three kings could never make a small or moderate 
present He says that the whole sum was afterwards 
given to Judas, who, acting as steward, turned 1 out a 
rogue and stole the whole amount. 

All these puerilities can do no harm to the Feast of 
the Epiphany, which was first instituted by the Greek 
church, as the term implies, and was afterwards cele- 
brated by the Latin church. 

EQUALITY. 

Nothing can be clearer than that men enjoying 
tfce'foculties of their common nature are in a state of 
equality; they are equal when they perform their 
animal functions, and exercise their understandings. 
The kitig of- China, the great Mogul, or the Turkish 
pacha, cannot say to the lowest of his species, " I • 
forbid you to digest you* food, to discharge . your ' 
feces? or to think/' All animals of every species are 
on an equality with one another; and animals have by 
nature, beyofcd ourselves, the advantages of indepen- 
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dence. If a bull, while paying his attentions to a' 
heifer, is driven away by the horns of another bull 
stronger than himself, he goes to seek a new mistress in • 
another meadow, and lives in freedom. A cock, after 
being defeated, finds consolation in another hen-roost. 
It is not so with us. A petty vizir banishes a bostangi 
to Lemnos; the vizir Azem banishes the petty vizir, to 
Tenedos; the pacha banishes the vizir Azem to 
Rhodes ; the janissaries imprison the pacha, and elect 
another, who will banish the worthy mussulmen just 
when and where he pleases, while they will feel inex- 
pressibly obliged to him for so gentle a display of his 
authority. 

If the earth were, in fact, what it might be supposed it 
should be, — if men found upon it everywhere an easy 
and certain subsistence, and a climate congenial to their 
nature, it would be evidently impossible for one man to 
subjugate another. Let the globe be covered with 
wholesome fruits ; let the air on which we depend for 
life convey to us no diseases and premature death ; 
let man require no other lodging than the deer or roe- 
buck ; in that case the Gengis-Khans and Tamerlaues 
will have no other attendants than their own children, 
who will be very worthy persons, and assist them 
affectionately in their old age. 

In that state of nature enjoyed by all undomesticated 
quadrupeds, and by birds ana reptiles, man would be 
just as happy as they are. Domination would be a mere 
chimera, an absurdity which no one would think of; 
for why should servants be sought for when no service 
is required ? 

If it should enter the mind of any individual of a 
tyrannical disposition and nervous arm to subjugate 
his less powerful neighbour, his success would be im- 
possible ; the oppressed would be on the Danube before 
the oppressor had completed his 'preparations on the 
Wolga. 

All men, then, would necessarily have been equal 
had they been without wants ; it is the misery attached 
to our species which places one man in subjection to 
another : inequality is not the real grievance, but de- 



pendM&c* ? -iIt fr.ofJKtflp c«*#e^e*oa ij»r*ne m*Mo 
be c^Oia, bights and aaojbi* bi« holiness ; but it 
&bffl]L jptytye to be. tha servant ofl another*. 
, . t £ Jpunwaous $miiy has cultivated ago<*l soil;, two 
^ajf pejga^Q.uring families live on, lands, unproductive 
andjJarreB. , Jtwiil4herfifQre.be nepessary for the two 
po#r families. to serve the rioh one, or to destroy it 
This is easily accomplished* One of the two indigent 
families goes, an^ offers its. services, to the rich one in 
exchange for ,bread ; the other make* aa attack upon 
it and is conquered. The. serving family, is the origin 
of domestics and labourers : the one conquered, is the 
origin of slaves. 

, It is im pos sible in our melancholy world to prevent 
men, living in society, from, being divided into two 
classes, one of the rich who command, the other of the \ 
poor who obey;, and these^two are subdivided into j 
various others, which have also their respective shad**/ 
of difference. 

, Ypu come and say, after the lots are drawn, I am a 
man as well as you ; I have two hands aud two feet ; 
as much pride as yourself or more ; a mind as irregu- 
lar, inconsequent, and contradictory, as your own. I am 
a citizen of St. Marino or Ragusa, or Vaugirard ; give 
me my portion of land. In our known hemisphere are 
about fifty thousand millions of acres of cultivable 
land, good and bad. The number of our two-footed 
featherless race, within these bounds, is a thousand 
millions ; that is just fifty acres for each : do me jus- 
tice ; give me my fifty acres. 

The reply is, go and take them among the Caffres, 
the Hottentots, and the Samoieds ; arrange the matter 
amicably with them ; here all the shares. are filled up. 
If you wish to have food, cloathing, lodging, and 
Witrmth among us, work for us as your father did — 
serve us or amuse us, and you shall be paid; if not, 
you. will be obliged to turn beggar, which would be 
highly degrading to VQur sublime nature, and certainly 
preclude that actual equality with kings, or even vil- 
lage curates, to which you so nobly pretend. 

All the poor are not unhappy. The greatee number 
vsi,. in. . i» 
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are boru in that state, and constant labour prevents 
them from too sensibly feeling .their situation ; but 
i when they do strongly feel it, then follow wars such, as 
1 thpse of the popular party against the senate at Rorne ; 
and those of the peasantry in Germany, England, and 
Prance. All these wars ended soon orlate in the sub- 
jection of the people, because the great have money, 
and money, in a state commands every thing : I say in 
a state, for the case is different between nation and 
, nation. That nation which makes the best use of iron 
t will always subjugate another that has more gold but 
less courage. 

Every man is born with an eager inclination for 
power, wealth, and pleasure, and also with a great 
taste for indolence. Every man, consequently, would 
wish, to possess the fortunes and the wives or daughters 
of others, to be their master, to retain them in subjec- 
tion to his caprices, and to do nothing, or at least 
nothing but what is perfectly agreeable. • You clearly 
perceive that, with such amiable dispositions, it is as 
impossible for men to be equal, as for two preachers 
or divinity professors not to be jealous of each other. 

The human race, constituted as it is, cannot subsist 
unless there be an infinite number of useful individuals 
possessed of no property at all ; for most certainly, a man 
in easy circumstances will not leave his own land to 
come and cultivate yours ; and if you want a pair, of 
shoes you will not get a lawyer to make them for you. 
Equality, then, is at the same time the most natural 
and the most chimerical thing possible. 
. . As men carry everything to excess if they have it in 
their power to do so, this inequality has been pushed 
too far ; it has been maintained in many countries that 
no citizen has„a right to quit that in which he was born. 
The meaning of such a law must evidently be: ".This 
country is so wretched and ill-governed* we prohibit 
every man from quitting it, under an apprehension 
thai otherwise all would, leave it." Dp better: excite 
in all your subjects a desire to stay with you* and, in 
foreigners a desire to come and settle among you. , , , 

. Every man has a right to entertain a private opinion 
of his own equality to other men ; but it follows not 
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that a cardinal's cook should take it upon him to order 
his master to prepare his dinner. The cook, however, 
may say : u 1 am a man as well as my master ; I was 
born .like him in tears, and shall like him die in an- 
guish, attended by the same common ceremonies. We 
both perform the same animal functions. If the Turks 
get possession of Rome, and I then become a cardinal 
and my master a cook, I will take him into my service." 
This language is perfectly reasonable and just ; but, 
while waiting for the grand Turk to get possession of 
Rome, the cook is bound to do his duty, or all human 
society is subverted. 

With respect to a man who is neither a cardinal's 
cook, ndr invested with any office whatever in the state ; 
with respect to an individual who has no connections, 
and is disgusted at being everywhere received with an 
air of protection or contempt, who sees very clearly 
that many men of quality and title have not more 
knowledge, wit, or virtue than himself, and is wearied by 
.being occasionally in their antichambers, — what ought 
such a man to do ? He ought to stay away. 

ESSENIANS. 

TttE' more superstitious and barbarous any nation is, 
the 'more obstinately bent on war, notwithstanding its 
defeats; the 'more divided into factions, floating be- 
tweetii royal ancj priestly claims ; and the more intoxica- 
ted it may be by fanaticism; the more certainly will be 
fotihti amdng that nation a number of citizens associa- 
ted together in order to Hve in peace.' 
'; It Happens, during a season of pestilence, that a 
srrialli canton forbids all communication with large 
cities. 'It preserves* itself from the prevailing conta- 
gwtti, 1inrt rnnahis a 'prey to other maladies. 
,! Of this description of fjersons were the Gymnoso- 
phistsjn Iiidra, and certain sects of philosophers among 
the' GrVelisl' Such also were the Pythagoreans in Italy 
and Greece,' an& the therapeutoe in Egypt; Such at 
the jtte^etlt day are those primitive people, called qua- 
kers and bunkers, in Pennsylvania ; and very nearb- 
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latch wtreafce^ftrst christians vlio liv^d together remote 
from cities. '*- • 

Nbtone of 'thtse societies was acquainted with' the 
^dreadfolictfetDtfi of binding themselves by oath to >the 
mode iff life 'Which they adopted, of involving them- 
selves !ifrto< perpetual chams, of depriving themselves, 
<jp a principle :of religion, of fte grand iight and 'first 
ptiiieipfe • of human nature, which 4s liberty ; tfr short, 
«f entering into what we call vowsv St. Basil was the 
firttwht) conceived the idea df those vows, of this 'oath 
%>f slavery. He introduced a new plague into the 
world, and converted into a poison* that- which had 
toeen invehte&ttss a remedy. 

There we*e 'in Syria Wefettete precisely simifet* to 
those of the Essemans* This we leant from the Jew 
Philo, in his treatise dn the Freedom of the Good. 
Syria watf always saperstitkrus and factions, and 
ahrays under the y6ke of tyrants. The successors of 
Alexander made it a theatre of horrore. It is by no 
tneans extDftordinaiy, that among such numbers* of opr- 
pre&sed and <pei$ec\ited beings, some', mote humane 
and judicious than the rest, should withdraw from all 
intercourse with great cities, in order to live in com- 
mon, in honest poverty, far from the blasting eyes of 
tyranny. ' • . 

During' the civtt wars df the latter Ptolemies, Similar 
asylums were formed in Egypt ; and^vhen that country 
"was subjugated ; by the Roman "arms, thetheiapeutse 
established thetriselves in a sequefeteted-'spot,' ifl the 
■neighbourhood df 'the lake Mteris. ; ! ' 

It appears highly probable that there were Cfteek, 
Egyptiatt, and SeWidh therapentte. 'Philo, after eulo- 
gizing Atiaxa^orus, Bemocritu^, knd other ^httdso- 
phers, who embraced their way of life; thus expresses 
himself: — •'» ■ ' - " ' ; " " : ' 

"'Similaf' societies are found in mahy cbtrntites; 
Greece ahd othertegions enjoy institutions of this'fcon- 
sohug character. fllieyare comnton in Egypt ; itl'evety 
•district, and particularly in that of Alexandria'. The 
most worthy and motedofthe population baW With- 
drawn beyond Lake M&ris to a secluded bht"cdttve- 
nient spot, forming a gentle declivity. The air is very 
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.salkbriiMiB, &nd:tiu9!viUagea in the neighbourhood buife- 
ciently numerous," &c. 

TJhua treuperoeive that these have everywhereiexisted 
soci«tieft of men, whoi have endeavoured -to find a rfe- 
fyge frtHH disturbances and factions, from theinso- 
leace and rapacity of 'oppressors. AU, without excep- 
tion, entertained a perfect horror of war, considering it 
precisely in the same light in which we contemplate 
highway rofibery and murder, 

•- Such, nearly, were the men of letters who united in 
France, and founded the Academy. They quietly 
withdrew from the factious and cruel scenes which de- 
solated the country in the reign of Louis XIII. Such 
also were the men who founded the Royal Society at 
-London, while the barbarous idiots called puritans and 
episcopalians were cutting one an others throats about 
the interpretation of a few passages from three or four 
old and unintelligible books. 

Some learned men have been of opinion that Jesus 
.Christ, who condescended to make his appearance for 
some time in the small district of Capernaum, in Naza- 
reth, and some other small towns of Palestine j was one 
of those Essenians, who fled from the tumult of affairs, 
and cultivated virtue in peace. But the name " Esse- 
nian" never even once occurs in the four gospels, in the 
apocrypha, or in the acts, or the epistles of the apostles. 

Although, however, the name is not to be found; a 
resemblance is, in various points, observable — confra- 
ternity, community of property, strictness of moral 
conduct, manual labour, detachment from wealth and 
honors ; and, above all, detestation of war* So great 
ti& this detestation, that Jesus Christ commands his 
disciples when struck upon one cheek to offer the other 
also, and when robbed of a cloak to deliver up the 
coat likewise. Upon this principle the christians 
conducted themselves, during the two first centuries, 
without altauMwples, or magistracies, — all employed 
in their respective trades or occupations, all leading 
.secluded and quie$ lives. : 

, Their early writings attest that they were not per- 
, mi tted to carry arms. In this they perfectly rese^ 
> ^ » . • > • l3 
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bled our Pennsylvaniam?, anabaptists, aqd Menthoiupts 
of the present day, who take a pride in, following the 
literal meaning of the gospel. For although there are 
in the gospel many passages which, -when incorrectly 
understood, might breed violence,-— as the case of the 
merchants scouTged out of the temple avenues, the* 
phrase " compel them to come in," the dangers into 
which they were thrown who had. not converted their 
master's one talent into five talents, and the treatment 
of those who came to the wedding without the wedding 
garment,— although. I say, all these may seen* cowtrary 
to. the pacific spirit of the gospel, yet there are so many 
other passages which enjoin sufferance instead of con- 
test, that it is by no means astonishing that, for a pe- 
riod of two hundred years, christians held war in abso- 
lute execration. 

Upon this foundation was the numerous and respec- 
table society of Pennsylvanians established, as were also 
the minor sects which have imitated them. When I 
denominate them respectable, it is by no means in con- 
sequence of their aversion to the splendour of the catho- 
lic . church. I lament, undoubtedly, as - 1 ought to do, 
their errors. It is their virtue, their modesty, and 
their spirit of peace, that I respect. 

Was not the great philosopher Bayle right, then, 
when he remarked, that a christian of the earliest times 
of our religion would be a very, bad soldier, or that a 
soldier .would be a very bad christian ? 

This dilemma appears to be unanswerable ; and in 
this point, in my opinion, consists the great difference 
between ancient Christianity and ancient Judaism, 

The law of the first Jews expressly says : "As soofa 
as you enter an^ country with a view to possess it, 
destroy everything by fire and sword; slay, without 
mercy, aged men, women, and children at the breast; 
kill even all the animals ; sack everything and burn 
everything. It is your God who commands ^rou so to 
do/' This injunction is not given in a single instance, 
but on twenty different occasions, and is always fol- 
lowed. : 

Mahomet, persecuted by the people of Mecca, de- 
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fends himself like a' brave man. He compels his van- 
quished persecutors to humble themselves at hfe feet 
and* become his disciples. He establishes his religion 
by proselytism and the sword. , " 

Jesus, appearing between the times of Moses and 
Mahomet, in a corner of Galilee, preaches forgiveness 
of injuries, patience, mildness, and forbearance, dies 
himself under' the infliction of capital punishment, and 
is desirous of the same fate for his first .disciples. 

I as*k candidly, whether St. Bartholomew, St. An- 
drew, St. Matthew, and St. Barnabas, would bave been 
received among the cuirassiers of the emperor, or 
among the royal guards of Charles XII. ? 

Would St. Peter himself, though he cut off Mai- 
chus's ear, have made a good officer? Perhaps St. 
Paul, accustomed at first to carnage, and having had 
the misfortune to be a bloody persecutor, is tfre only 
one who could have been made a warrior. The impe- 
tuosity of his temperament, and the fire of his ima* 
ginatibn, would have made him a formidable com- 
mander. -But, notwithstanding these qualities, he 
made no effort to* revenge himself on Gamaliel by arms. 
He did not act like the Judases, the Theudases, and 
the Barchochebases, who levied troops: he, followed 
the ptfecepts of Jesus Christ ; he suffered ; and, ac- 
cording to an account we have of his death, he was 
beheaded. 

To compose an army of christians, therefore, in the 
early period of Christianity, was a contradiction in 
terms. - 

It is certain that christians were not enlisted among 
the 'troops of the empire till the spirit by which they 
were animated was changed. In the two first cen- 
turies 1foey entertained a horror for temples, altars, 
tapers, mcense, and lustral water. Porphyry compare* 
them to the fortes who said " the grapes ,are sour," — 
" if," said-he, "you could have had beautiful temples 
burnished with gold, and large revenues for a clergy, 
you would then have been passionately fond of temples." 
They afterwards addicted themselves to all that th 
had abhorred. Thus, having detested the profe? 
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of artais, A«yfttletig(li dngaged-in)*fau. Th-roktiistiaitt 
in the -time 4>f Diocfesiasr were ^. different from! those 
bf&etiraei of the' apostles, as we areifbmrthe christians 
of the third century. ••-•,(• p.; 

* I cannot 'conceive how a mind so enlightened and 
bold as Montesquieu's, eould severely censure anGfthet 
genius much more accurate than his own, and oppose 
the following just remark made by Bayle,? f' that a 
society of real christians might live happily' together, 
but that they would make a bad defence on being at- 
tacked by an enemy/' 

" They would," says Montesquieu, '? be citi&ens iafc- 
nitely enlightened on the subject of their duties, ami 
ardently zealous to discharge them. They would be 
fully sensible of the rights of natural defence. The 
more they thought they owed religion, the more they 
would think they owed their country. The principles 
of Christianity deeply engraven on their hearts would 
be infinitely more powerful than the false honour of 
monarchies, the human virtues of republics, or the 
servile fear which operates under despotism." 

Surely the author of the " Spirit of Laws" did not 
reflect upon the words of the gospel, when saying* that 
real christians would be fully sensible of the rights of 
natural defence. He did not recollect the command 
to deliver up the coat after the cloak had been taken ; 
and, after having received a blow upon, one cheek, to 
present the other also. Here the principle of natural 
defence is most decidedly annihilated. Those whom 
we call quakers have always refused to fight ; but in 
the war of 1756, if they had not received assistance 
from the other English, and suffered that assistance 
to operate, they would have been. completely crushed. 

Is it not unquestionable, that men who thought and 
felt as martyrs would fight very ill as grenadiers? 
Every sentence of that chapter of the " Spirit of Laws " 
appears to me false. " The principles of Christianity, 
deeply engraven on their hearts, would be infinitely 
more powerful," &c. Yes, more powerful to prevent 

* Combination of" Divert Thoughts," art, oxxiv. 
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their- exercise of the sword, to rnake then tremble at 
shedding their neighbour'* bleed, to make them look 
on life as a burden of which it would be their highest 
happiness to be relieved. 

"*If$" says Bayle, "they were appointed to drive 
batik Teteran corps of infantry, or to charge regiments 
of cuirassiers, they would be seen like Sheep in the 
midst of wolves." 

Bayle was perfectly right. Montesquieu did not per* 
cave that, while attempting to refute him, he contem- 
plated only the mercenary and sanguinary soldiers of the 
present day, and not the early christians. It would seem 
as if he had been desirous of preventing the unjust ac- 
cusations whidh he experienced from the* fanatics, by 
sacrificing Bayle to them. Butbe gained nothing by it. 
Thfey are two great tnen, who appear to be of different 
opinions, but who, if they had been equally free to 
speak, would have been found to have the same. 

44 The false honour of monarchies, the human vir- 
tues of republics, the servile fear which operates under 
despotism ;" nothing at all of this {*oe$ towards the 
composition of a soldier, as the " Spirit of Laws" pre- 
tends. When we levy a regiment, of whom a quarter* 
*part will desert in the course of a fortnight, not 
one of tine men enlisted thinks about the honour of 
the 'monarchy : they do not even know what it is. 
The< mercenary trpc/ps of the republic, of Venice know 
their country; but nothing about republican virtue, 
which no one ever speaks of in the place of St. Mark. 
In orie word, I do not believe that there is a single 
man on the face of the earth who has enlisted in his 
regiment front • a principle of virtue. 

Nfeititer, 'again, is it out of a servile faar that Turks 
.tfnd Russians fight with the fierceness and rage of Hons 
and* tigers, tfear dees not inspire courage/ .Nor is it by 
devotion that the Russians have defeated the armies 
Of MirStaph*. It would, in my opinion, have been ' 
highly desirable that so ingenious a man- sh6uld have 
sought for truth rather than display. "When we wish 
to instruct mankind, we ought to forget ourselves, 
and have nothing in view but truth. 
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- ETERNITY. 

to my youth I admired all the reasonings of Samuel 
, Clarke. I loved his person, although he was a deter- 
mined Arian as well as Newton, and I still revere his 
memory, because he was a good man; but the im- 
pression which his ideas had stamped on my yet tender 
brain was effaced when that brain became more firm. 
I found, for exiample, . that he had contested the eter r 
, nity of the world with as little ability as he had proved 
the reality of infinite space. 

I have so much respect for the book of Genesis, 
and for the church which adopts it, that I regard it as 
the only proof of the creation of the world five 
thousand seven hundred and eighteen years ago, 
according to the computation of the Latins, and seven 
thousand and seventy-eight years, according to the 
Greeks. 

All antiquity believed matter, at least, to be eternal; 
and the greatest philosophers attributed eternity also 
.to the arrangement of the universe. 

They axe all mistaken, as we well know; but we 
may believe, without blasphemy, that the eternal 
former of all things made other worlds beside ours. 

EUCHARIST, 

On this delicate subject, we shall not speak as theo- 
logians. Submitting in heart and mind to the religion 
in which we are born, and the laws under whicb we 
live, we shall have nothing to do with controversy; it 
is too hostile to all religions which it boasts of support- 
ing, t6 all laws which it makes pretensions to explain., 
and especially to that harmony which in every period \t 
has banished from the world. 

One. half of Europe anathematises the other on the 
subject of the Eucharist; and blood has flowed in 
torrents from the Baltic sea to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
for nearly two centuries, on account of a single word, 
which signifies gentle charity. 
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Various nations in this part of the world view with 
horror the system of transubstanfiation. They exolaim 
against this dogma as the last effort of human folly, 
ifiey quote the celebrated passage of Cicero, who 
slys* that men, having exhausted all the mad extrava- 
gancies they are capable of, have yet never entertained 
the idea of eating the God whom they adore. They 
say, that as almost all popular opinions are built upon 
ambiguities and abuse of words, so the system of the 
Roman catholics concerning theeucharist andtransub- 
stantiation, is founded solely on an ambiguity ; that 
they have interpreted literally what could only have 
been meant figuratively; and that for the sake of mere 
verbal contests, for absolute misconceptions, the 
world has for six hundred years 'been drenched in 
blood. 

Their preachers in the pulpits, their learned in 
their publications, and the people in their conversational 
discussions, incessantly repeat that Jesus Christ did 
not take his body in his two hands to give his disciples 
to eat;* that a body cannot be in a hundred thousand 
places at one time, in bread and in wine ; that the God 
who formed the universe cannot consist of bread which 
is converted into faeces, and of wine which flows off in 
urine; and that the doctrine may naturally expose 
Christianity to the derision of the least intelligent, and 
to the contempt and execration of the rest of man- 
kind. 

In this opinion the Tillotsons, the Smallridges, the 
Claudes, the Dailies, the Amyrauts, the Mestrezats, the 
Dumoulins, the Blondels, and the numberless multitude 
of the reformers of the sixteenth century, are all agreed ; 
while the peaceable mahometan, master of Africa, and 
of the finest part of Asia, smiles with disdain upon 
our disputes, and the rest of the world are totally 
ignorant of them . 

Once again I repeat, that I have nothing to do with 
controversy. I believe with a lively faith all that the 
catholic apostolic religion teaches on the subject of 

* See Cicero on Divination. 
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, the . euehftriftty without comprehending a 'siagk word 
ctf it . ' ' % " . 

. The question is, how to put the greatest restraint 
upon crimes* The stoics said that they earned God 
in their health Such is the expression of Mancns 
Aurelius and Epictetus, the most rirtuoua of mankind, 
and .who might be almost Called gods upon earth. 
They understood by the words " I carry- God within 
me," .that part of the divine < universal soul which ani- 
mates every intelligent being. 

. "The catholic religion goes farther. It. says* " You 
shall have within you physically what the stoics had 
metaphysically. Do not set yourselves about enquiring 
what it is that I give you to eat and drink, or merely to 
Qa£. Qnly believe that what I so give you is God. 
He is within you. Shall your heart then, be defiled by 
anything unjust or base? — Behold then men receiving 
God within them, in the midst of an august ceremonial 
by the light of a hundred tapess, under the influence 
of the most exquisite and enchanting music, and at 
the footstool of an altar of burnished gold. The 
imagination is led captive, the soul is rapt in exftasy 
and melted ! The votary scarcely breathes ; he is de- 
tached from every terrestrial object, he is united with 
God, he is in our flesh, and in our blood !-~ Who > will 
dare, oa: who even will be able, after this, to commit 
a.sittgte fault, or to entertain even the idea of it? It 
was clearly impossible to devise a mystery better, cal- 
culated to retain mankind in virtue." 

Yet Louis XI. while receiving God thus within him, 
pftiftona his own brother; the archbishop of Florence, 
white making God, and the Pazzi while receiving him, 
assassinate the Medici in the cathedral. Pope Alex- 
ander VI,,. after rising from the bed of his bastard 
daughter, administers God to Ceesar Borgia his bastard 
aon, and both destroy by hanging, poison, and the 
award, all who are in possession of two acres of land 
which they find desirable. 
Julius II. makes and eate God ; but, with his cuirass 
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hands in blood and carnage. Leo X, contains God in 



his body, 'his mistresses in his arms, and die money 
extorted by the sale of indulgences, in his own and 
hk sister's coffers. ■ 

Troll, archbishop of Upsal, has the senators of 
Sweden slaughtered before his race, holding a papal 
bull in his hand. Van gal en, bishop of Monster, makes 
war upon all his neighbours, and becomes celebrated 
for his rapine. 

The abbe N ... is full of God, speaks of nothing 
but God, imparts God to all the women, or weak and 
imbecile persons that he can obtain the direction of, 
and robs his penitents of their property. 

What are we to conclude from these contradictions ? 
That all these persons never really believed in God ; 
that they still less, if possible, believed that they had 
eaten his body and drunk his blood ; that they never 
imagined they had swallowed God ; that if they had 
firmly so believed, they never would have committed 
any of those deliberate crimes ; in a word, that this 
most miraculous preventive of human atrocities has 
been most ineffective. The more sublime such an 
idea, the more decidedly is it secretly rejected by human 
obstinacy. 

• The fact is, that all our grand criminals who have 
been at the head of government, and those also who 
have subordinate^ shared in authority, not only never 
believed that they received God down their throats, 
but never believed in God at all ; at least they had 
entirely effaced such an idea from their minds. Their 
oontempt for. the sacrament which they created or 
administered was extended at length into a contempt 
of .God himself. What resource then have we remain- 
ing* against depredation, insolence, outrage, calumny, 
and persecution?''— That of persuading the strong man 
who oppresses the weak that God really exists. He 
will at least not laugh at this opinion; and although 
he may not believe that God is within him; he yet may 
believe that God pervades all nature. An- incompre- 
hensible mystery has shocked htm. But- would he be 
able to say that: the existence of a remunerating and 
avenging God is an incomprehensible mystery? Finall* 

VOL. III. . M 
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although he does not yield bis belief to a catholic 
bishop who says to him, " Behold, that is your God, 
whom a man consecrated by myself has put into your 
mouth !" he may believe the language of all the stars 
and of all animated beings, at once exclaiming — " God 
is our creator!" 

EXECUTION, 

SECTION I. 

Yes, we here repeat the observation, — a man that is 
hanged is good for nothing; although some execu^ 
tioner, as much addicted to quackery as cruelty, may 
have persuaded the wretched simpletons in his neigh- 
bourhood that the fat of a person hanged is a cure 
tor the epilepsy. 

Cardinal Richlieu, when going to Lyons to enjoy 
the spectacle of the execution of Cinque-Mars and 
de Thou, was informed that the executioner had broken 
his leg. " What % dreadful thing it is," says he to 
the chancellor Seguier, " we have no executioner i" 
I certainly admit that it must have been a terrible 
disaster.' It was a jewel wanting in his crown. At 
last however an old worthy was found, who after twelve 
strokes of the sabre brought low the head of the inno- 
cent and philosophic de Thou. What necessity required 
this death? What good could be derived from the ju- 
dicial assassination of marshal de Marillac ? 

I will go farther. If Maximilian, duke ef Sully, 
had not compelled that admirable king Henry IV. to 
yield to the execution of marshal Biron, who was 
covered with wounds which had been received in his 
service, perhaps Henry would never have suffered 
assassination himself; perhaps that act of clemency,, 
judiciously interposed after condemnation, would, have 
soothed the still raging spirit of the league ; perhaps 
the outcry would not then have been incessantly thun- 
dered into the ears of the populace, — the king always 
protects heretics, the king treats good catholics shame- 
fully, the king is a miser, the king is an old debauchee, 
who at the age of fifty-seven fell in love with the young 
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princess of Conde, and forced her husband to fly the 
kingdom with her. All these embers of universal dis? 
content would probably not have been alone sufficient 
to inflame the brain of the fanatical feuillant Ravaillac, 

With respect to what is ordinarily called justice, that 
is, the practice of killing a man because he has stolen 
a crown from his master; or burning him, as was the 
case with Simon Morin, for having said that he had had 
conferences with the holy spirit ; and as was the case 
also with a mad old Jesuit of the name of Malagrida, 
for having printed certain conversations which the holy 
virgin held with St. Anne, her mother, while in ihe 
tromb; — this practice, it must be acknowledged, is 
neither conformable to humanity or reason, and cannot 
possibly be of the least utility. 

We nave already enquired what advantage could 
ensue to the state from the execution of that poor man 
known under the name of the madman ; who, while at 
supper with some monks; uttered certain nonsensical 
words, and who, instead of being purged and bled, 
was delivered over to the gallows ? 

We farther ask, — whether it was absolutely necessary 
that another madman, who was in the body-guards 
and who gave himself some slight cuts with a hanger, 
like many other impostors, to obtain remuneration, 
should be also hanged by the sentence of the parlia- 
ment? Was this a crime of such great enormity ? Would 
there have been any imminent danger to society in 
saving the life of this man? 

What necessity could there be that La Barre should 
have his hand chopped off and his tongue cut out, 
that he should be put to the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, and be burnt alive? — 'Such was the 
sentence pronounced by the Scions and Lycurgutes of 
Abbeville! What had he done ? Had he assassinated 
his father and mother? Had people reason to ap- 
prehend that he would burn 'down the city? — He 
was accused of a want of reverence in some secret 
circumstances, which the sentence itself does not spe- 
cify. He had, it was said, sung an old song, of which 

m 2 
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no* one could give ah account; and* had seen a 
procession 1 1 of capuchins pass at a. distance without 
fealtiting it. . 

, It. certainly appears as if some people took great 
delight in whatBoileau calls murdering their neighbour 
in due form and ceremony, and inflicting on him 
unutterable torments. These people live in the forty* 
ninth degree of latitude, which is precisely the position 
of the Iroquois. Let us hope that they may,- sometime 
pt other, become civilized. 

Among this nation of barbarians there are always to. 
be .found two or three thousand persons of great kind* 
ness and amiability, possessed of correct taste, and 
constituting . excellent society. These will at length 
polish the others. 

I should like to ask those who are so fond of erect- 
ing gibbets, piles, and scaffolds, and pouring leaden 
balls through the human brain> whether they are 
always labouring under the horrors of famine, and 
whethecthey kill their fellow-creatures from any appre- 
hension that there are more of them than can 'be 
maintained ? 

I was once perfectly horror-struck on seeing a list 
of deserters made out for the short period merely of 
eight years. They amounted to sixty thousand. Here 
were sixty thousand co-patriots, who were to be shot 
through the head at the beat of drum ; and with whom, 
if well maintained and ably commanded, a whole pro- 
vince might have been added to the kingdom. 

I would also ask some of these subaltern Dracos, 
whether there are no such things wanted in their 
country as highways or crossways, whether there are 
n6 uncultivated lands to be broken up, and whether 
men who are hanged or shot can be of any service? 

I will not address them on the score of humanity, 
but of utility : unfortunately, they will often attend to 
neither ; and although M. Beccaria met with the ap- 
plauses of Europe for having proved that punishments 
ought only to be proportioned to crimes, the Iroquois 
soon found out an advocate, paid by a priest, who 
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maintained that to torture, hang, rack, and burn, ip 
all cases whatsoever, was decidedly the best way. 

SECTION II. , ' 

But it is England which, mare than any other coiu* 
try, has been distinguished for the stern delight of 
slaughtering men with {he pretended sword of the law* 
Without mentioning the immense number of princes of 
the blood, peers of the realm, and eminent citizens^ 
who have perished by a public death on the scaffold, it 
is sufficient to call to mind the execution of queen 
Anne' Poleyn, queen Catherine Howard, queen Jane 
Grey, queen Mary Stuart, and king Charles I. is 
order to justify the sarcasm which has been frequently 
applied, that the history of England. ought to be writ- 
ten by the executioner. 

Next to that island, it is alleged that France is the 
country in which capital punishments have been most 
common. I shall say nothing of that of queen- Brune* 
hault, for I do not believe it. I pass by innumerable 
scaffolds, and stop before that of count Montecuculi, 
who was cut into quarters in the presence of Francis I. 
and his whole court, because Francis the dauphin had 
died of a pleurisy. • 

That event occurred in 1536. Charles V., victorious 
on all the coasts of Europe and Africa, wa& then ra^ 
vaging both Provence and Picardy. During that 
campaign, which commenced advantageously for him* 
the young dauphin, eighteen years of age, becomes 
heated at a game of tennis, in the small city of Tour- 
non. When in high perspiration he drinks ioed water, 
and in the course of five days dies of the pleurisy. The 
whole court and all France exclaim that the emperor 
Charles V. had procure^ the dauphin of France to be 
poisoned. This accusation, equally horrible and ab-* 
sur4, has been repeated from that time down £o the 
present. Malherbe, in one of his odea, speaks of 
Francis, with whom Castile, unequal to cope in arms, 
bereaved of his sou. 

We will not stop to examine whether the emperd* 
was unequal to the arms of Francis I. because he ) 
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Provence after having completely sacked it, norwhe- 
ther to poison a dauphin is to steal him ; but these bad 
lines decidedly show that the poisoning of the dauphin 
Francis by Charles V: was received throughout France 
as an indisputable truth. 

.Daniel does not exculpate the emperor. Henault, 
in his Chronological Summary, says: " Francis, the 
dauphin, poisoned.' 1 

If is thus that all writers copy from one another. At 
lengfth the author of the History of Francis I. ventures, 
like myself, to investigate the fact. 

It is certain that count Montecuculi, who was in the 
service of the dauphin, was condemned by certain 
commissioners to be quartered, as guilty of having poi- 
soned that prince. 

Historians say that this Montecuculi was his cup- 
bearer. The dauphins have no such officer: but I 
will admit that they had. How could that gentleman,' 
just at the instant, have mixed up poison in a glass of 
fresh water? Did he always carry poison in his 
pocket, ready whenever his master might call fdr 
drink? He was not the only person present with the 
dauphin, who was, it appears, wiped and rubbed 
dry by some of his attendants after the game of tennis 
was finished. The surgeons who opened the body 
declared, it is said, that the prince bad taken arsenic. 
. Had the prince done so, he must have felt intolerable 
pains about his throat, the water would have been 
coloured, and the case would not have been treated 
as one of pleurisy. The surgeons were ignorant pre- 
tenders, who said just what they were desired to say ; 
* a fact which happens every day. 

What interest could this officer have in destroying 
his master? Who was more likely to advance his 
fortune ? 

But, it is said, it was intended also to poison the 
king. Here is a new difficulty and a new impro- 
bability* 

Who was to compensate him for this double crime? 
Charles V. it is replied — another improbability equally 
strong. Why begin with a youth only eighteen years 
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and a half old, and who, moreover, had two brothers ? 
How was .the king to be got at ? Montecuculi did not 
wait at his table. 

Charles V. had nothing to gain by taking away the 
life of the young dauphin, who had never drawn a 
sword, and who certainly would have had powerful 
avengers. It would have been a crime at once base 
and useless. He did not fear the father, wf are to 
believe, the bravest knight of the French court J yet be 
was afraid of the son, who had scarcely reached beyend 
the age of childhood I 

But, we are informed, this Montecuculi, on occasion 
of . a journey to Ferrara, his own country, was pre- 
sented to the emperor, and that that monarch asked 
him numerous questions relating to the magnificence of 
the king's table and the economy of his household. 
This certainly is decisive evidence that the Italian was 
engaged by Charles V. to poison the royal family ! 

Oh ! but it was not the emperor himself who urged 
. him to commit this crime : . he was impelled to it by 
Anthony de Leyva and the marquis de Gonzaga* Yes, 
truly, Anthony de Leyva, eighty years of age, and one 
of the most virtuous knights in Europe ! and this noble 
veteran, moreover, was indiscreet enough to propose 
executing this scheme of poisoning in conjunction with 
a prince of Gonzaga. Others mention the marquis 
del Vasto, whom we call du Guast. — Contemptible im* 
postors! Be at least agreed among yourselves. You 
say that Montecuculi confessed the fact before his 
judges. Have you seen the original documents con- 
nected with the trial ? 

You state that the unfortunate man was a chemist. 
These then are your only proofs, your only reasons, 
for subjecting him to the most dreadful of executions : 
he was an Italian, he was a chemist, and Charles V. 
was hated. His glory then provoked indeed a base re- 
venge. Good God! Your court orders a man of rank 
to be cut into quarters upon bare suspicion, in the 
vain hope of disgracing that powerful emperor. ' 

Some time afterwards your suspicions, always light 
and volatile, charge this poisoning upon Catherine 
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Medicis, wife of Henry II. then dauphin and subse- 
quently king of France. You say that, in order t<* 
reign, she destroyed by poison the first dauphin, whtf 
stood between her husband and the throne. Miserable 
impostors ! Once again, I say, be consistent! Cathe-' 
rihe de Medicis was at that time only seventeen year* 
of age! 

It has been said that Charles V. himself imputed 
this murder to Catherine, and the historian Pera is 
quoted to prove it. This however is an error. Thfcsef 
are the historian's words : — 

" This year the dauphin of France died at Paris with 
decided indications of poison. His friends ascribed it 
to the orders of the marquis del Vasto and Anthony 
de Leyva, which led to the execution of count Monte- 
cuculo, who was in habits of correspondence with them : 
base and absurd suspicion of men so highly honourable,' 
as by destroying the dauphin little or nothing could 
be gained, He was not yet known by his valour 
any more than his brothers, who were next in the suc- 
cession to him. 

" To one presumption succeeded another. It was 
pretended that this murder was committed by order of 
the duke of Orleans his brother, at the instigation of his 
wife Catherine de Medicis, who was ambitious of being 
a queen, which in fact she eventually was. It is well 
remarked by a certain author, that the dreadful death 
of the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II. was the; 
punishment of heaven upon him for poisoning hit 
brother (at least if he really did poison him); a practice 
too common among princes, by which they free them* 
selves at little cost from stumbling-blocks in their . 
career, but frequently and manifestly punished by 

Signor de Vera, we instantly perceive, is not an ab* 
solute Tacitus; besides, he takes Montecuculi, or 
Montecuculo as he calls him, for a Frenchman. He 
says the dauphin died at Paris, whereas' it was at 
Tournon. He speaks of decided indications of poiso* 
upon public rumour ; but it is clear that he attributes 
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the accusation of Catherine de Medicis only to the 
French, 
> .This .charge is equally unjust and extravagant with 
that against Montecuculi. 

Tn fact, this volatile temperament, so characteristic 
of the French, has in every period of our history led to 
the most tragical catastrophes. If we go back from 
the iniquitous execution of Montecuculi to that of the 
knights templars, we shall see a series of the most 
atrocious punishments, founded upon the most frivolous 
presumptions. Rivers of blood have flowed in France 
in consequence of the thoughtless character and pre- 
cipitate judgment of the French people.* 

We may just notice the wretched pleasure that some 
men, and particularly those of weak minds, secretly 
enjoy in talking or writing of public executions, like 
that they derive from the subject of miracles and sor- 
ceries. In Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible you may 
iind a number of fine engravings * of the punishments 
in use among the Hebrews. These prints are abso- 
lutely sufficient to strike every person of feeling with 
horror. We will take this opportunity to observe, that 
neither the Jews nor any other people ever thought of 

, * The j ustice of this censure by Voltaire of his own countrymen 
is now universally acknowledged; and in consequence of it, the 
unjust conviction of innocent people has been more frequent in 
France than in any other country in Europe. The feelings both 
of the French authorities and populace have «always been en* 
listed against the accused; which bias, aided by the infernal 
expedient of torture, has produced innumerable legal murders like 
that of Montecuculi. In Great Britain, generally speaking, the 
people at large, are on the watch for every chance in favour of 
the accused ; and sometimes to a most unreasonable, extent, as 
in the case of Thurtell and others. In respect to confession of 
criminality too, our law is singularly opposed to the old law of 
France. Instead of extorting, we almost deprecate confession, and 
Vhen -irregularly induced, it may absolutely 8Ave the life of an un- 
equivocal murderer, as in the instance of Hugh Jones, tried at the 
last Denbigh assizes for the murder of his father, and acquitted, 
although unequivocally guilty, because a constable , had told him 
it would be better for him if he would confess the fact. Compare 
ibis with the old French law and its tortures, and the contrast 
is complete. Common sense is possibly .at war with bdth ex* 
tremes.— T. 
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fixing persons to the cross by nails; and that there is 
not even a single instance of it. It is the fiction. of some 
painter, built upon an opinion completely erroneous. 

SECTION III. 

Ye. sages who are scattered over the world (for some 
sages there are) join the philosophic Beocaria, and 
proclaim with all your strength that punishments ought 
to be proportioned to crimes : ■ > 

That after shooting through the head a young man 
of the age of twenty, who has spent six. months with 
his father and mother or his mistress, instead of re-- 
joining his regiment, he can no longer be of any servite 
to his country : 

That if you hang on the public gallows* the servant 
girl who stole a dozen napkins from her mistress, ah* 
will be unable to add to the number of your citizens a 
dozen children, whom you may be considered as 
strangling in embryo with their parent ; that there it 
no proportion between a dozen napkins and human 
life; and, finally, that you really encourage do* , 
mestic theft, because no master will be so cruel as to 
get his coachman hanged for stealing a few of his oats ; 
but every master would prosecute to obtain the inflic- 
tion of a punishment which should be simply propor-* 
tioned to the offencef. 

That all judges and legislators are guilty of the 
death of all the children which unfortunate seduced 
women desert, expose, or even strangle, from a similar 
weakness to that which gave them birth. 

On this subject I shall without scruple relate what 
has just occurred in the capital of a wise and powerful 
republic, which however, with all its wisdom, has un- 
happily retained some barbarous laws from those old, 
unsocial, and inhuman ages, called by some the ages of 
purity of manners. Near this capital a new-born infant 

• A awe which occurred at Lyons in 1772. < 

f We here perceive how Voltaire anticipates much of the 
humane and reasonable arguments in and out of parliament 
agaiost the too indiscriminate punishment of death. — T. 
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was found dead; a girl was apprehended on suspicion 
of being the mother; she was shut up in a dungeon; 
she was strictly interrogated; she replied that she could 
not have been the mother of that child, as she was at the 
present time pregnant. She was ordered to be visited 
by a certain number of what are called (perfectly mal- 
a-propos in the present instance) wise women — by a 
commission of matrons. These poor imbecile creatures 
declared her not to be with child, and that the appear- 
ance of. pregnancy was occasioned by- improper re- 
tention. The unfortunate woman was threatened 
with the torture ; her mind became alarmed and terri- 
fied ; she confessed that she had killed her supposed 
child; she was capitally convicted; and during the 
actual passing of her sentence was seized with the 
pains of child-birth. Her judges were taught by this 
most impressive ease not lightly to pass sentences of 
death.* 

With respect to the numberless executions which 
weak fanatics have inflicted upon other fanatics equally 
weak, I will say nothing more about them ; although 
it is impossible to say too much. 
-. There axe scarcely any highway robberies committed 
in Italy without assassinations, because the punishment 
of death is equally awarded to both crimes. 

It cannot be doubted that M. de Beccaria, in his 
Treatise on Crimes and Punishments, has noticed this 
very important fact. 

EXECUTIONER. 

; I? may be thought that this word ought not to be 
permitted to degrade a dictionary of arts and sciences; 
i£ has a connection however with jurisprudence and 
history* Qui .great. poets have not disdained frequently 
to avail themselves of this word in tragedy: Clytera- 
nestra, in Iphigenia, calls Agamemnon the executioner 
of his daughter. 

* • A very striking and extraordinary fact,— T. 
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In comedy it is used with great gaiety.; Mercury id 
the Amphitrion (act i, scene 2), says, — 

Comment, bourreau ! tu fais des cris I - 
How, hangman ! thou bellowest ! 

And even the Romans permitted themselves to 

say,— 

Quorsum vadis, carnifex ? 
"Whither goest thou, hangman ? 

The Encyclopedia, under the word Executioner, 
details all the privileges of the Parisian executioner ; 
but a recent author has gone farther. In a romance 
on education, not altogether equal to Xenophon's 
Cyropedia or Fenelon's Telemachus, he pretends that 
the monarch of a country ought, without hesitation, 
to bestow the daughter of an executioner in marriage 
on the heir apparent of the crown, if she has been well 
educated, and if she is of a sufficiently congruous 
disposition with the young prince. It is a pity that he 
has not mentioned the precise sum she should carry 
with her as a dower, and the honours that should be 
conferred upon her father on the day of marriage. 

It is scarcely possible, with due congruity, to. carry 
farther the profound morality, the novel rules of de- 
corum, the exquisite paradoxes, and divine maximsr 
with which the author I speak of has favoured and 
regaled the present age. He would undoubtedly feel 
the perfect congruity of officiating as. bride-man at the 
wedding. He would compose the princess's epithala- 
mium, and not fail to celebrate the grand exploits of 
her father. The bride may then possibly impart some 
acrid kisses ; for be it known that this same writer, in 
another romance called Heloise, introduces a young 
Swiss, who had caught a particular disorder in Paris, 
saying to his mistress, " Keep your kisses to yourself; 
they are too acrid/* 

A time will come when it will scarcely be conceived 
possible that such works should have obtained a sort of 
celebrity; had the celebrity continued, it would have 
done no honour to the age. Fathers of families soon 
made up their minds that it was not exactly decorous 
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to marry their eldest sons to the daughters of executi- 
oners whatever cougruity wight appear to exist between 
the lover and the lady. There t& a rule in all things, 
and certain limits which cannot be rationally passed. 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
^hios ultra citraque neqoit consistere rectum. 

EXPIATION. 

" Dteu fit du repentir la vertu des mor'tels." 

Th* repentance of man is accepted by God as virtue, 
and perhaps the finest institution of antiquity was that 
solemn ceremony which repressed crimes by announc- 
ing that they would be punished, and at the same time 
sodthed the despair of the guilty by permitting them to 
redeem their transgressions by appointed modes of pe-^ 
nonce. Remorse, it is to be remembered, must neces- 
sarily have preceded expiation, for diseases are older 
than medicine, and necessities than relief. 

There was, then, previously to all public and legal 
forms of worship, a natural or instinctive religion which 
inflicted grief upon the heart of any one who, through 
ignorance or passion, had committed an inhuman ac- 
tion. A man in a quarrel has killed his friend, or his 
brother, or a jealous and frantic lover has taken the life 
of her without whom he felt as if it were impossible to 
live. The chief of a nation has* condemned to death » 
virtuous man and useful citizen. Such men, if they 
retain their senses and sensibility, become overwhelmed 
by despair. Their consciences pursue and haunt them ? 
two courses only are open to them, reparation or to 
become hardened in guilt. All who have the slightest 
feeling remaining chuse the former; monsters adopt 
1fhe latter. 

• As soon as religion was established, expiations were 
admitted. The ceremonies attending them were, un- 
questionably, ridiculous ; fbr what connection is there 
between the water of the Ganges and a murder ? How^ 
coitld a man repair homicide by bathing? behave 
already commented on the excess of absurdity and in- 
sanity which can imagine that what washes the bo(* 

VOL. Ill, X 
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washes the soul also, and expunges from it the stain 
of evil actions. . 

The water of the Nile had afterwards the same virtue 
as that of the Ganges; other ceremonies were added to 
these ablutions. The Egyptians took two he-goats and 
drew lots which of the two should be cast out loaded 
with the sins of the guilty. This goat was called Ha- 
zazel, the expiator. What connection is there, pray, 
between a goat and ihe crime of a human being ? 

It is certainly true that in after times this ceremony 
was sanctified among our fathers the Jews; who adopted 
many of the Egyptian rites ; but the souls of the Jews 
were undoubtedly purified, not by the goat but by re- 
pentance. 

Jason having killed Absyrtes, his brother-in-law 
went, we are told, with Medea, who was more guilty 
than himself, tQ be absolved by Circe, the queen and 
priestess of iEa, who passed in those days for a most 
powerful sorceress. Circe absolved them with a suck- 
ing pig and salt cakes. This might possibly be a 
very good dish, but it could neither compensate for 
the blood of Absyrtes, nor make Jason and Medea 
more worthy people, unless while eating their pig they 
also manifested the sincerity of their repentance. 

The expiation of Orestes, who had avenged his 
father by the murder of his mother, consisted in going 
and stealing a statue from the Tartars of the Crimea, 
The statue was probably extremely ill executed, and 
there appeared nothing to be gained by such an enter- 
prise. In later times these things were contrived bet- 
ter: mysteries were invented, and the offenders might 
obtain absolution at these mysteries by submitting to 
certain painful trials, and swearing to lead a new life. 
It is from this oath that the persons taking it had 
attached to them, among all nations, a name corres- 
ponding to that of initiated, " qui ineunt vitam novam," 
— who begin a new career, who enter upon the path of 
virtue. f 

We have seen under the article Baptism that the 
christian catechumens were not called initiated till after 
they had been baptised. 
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It is indisputable/ that persons had not their sins 
washed away in these mysteries, but by virtue of 
their oath to become virtuous: the hierophant in all 
the Grecian mysteries, when dismissing the assembly, 
pronounced the two Egyptian words, " Koth, om- 
pheth," watch, be pure; which at once proves that the 
mysteries came originally from Egypt, and that they 
were invented solely to make mankind better. 

Wise men, we thus see, have, in every age, done all 
in their power to inspire the love of virtue, and to pre- 
vent the weakness of man from sinking under despair-; 
but, at the same time, there have existed crimes of such 
magnitude and horror, that no mystery could admit of 
their expiation. Nero, although an emperor, could not 
obtain initiation into the mysteries of Ceres. Con- 
stantine, according to the narrative of Zozimus, was un- 
able to procure the pardon of his crimes : he was pol- 
luted with the blood of his wife, his son, and all his 
relations. It was necessary, for the protection of the 
human race, that] crimes so flagitious should be 
deemed incapable of expiation, that the prospect of 
absolution might not invite to their committal, and that 
hideous atrocity might be checked by universal horror. 

The Roman catholics have expiations which they 
call penances. We have seen, under the article Aus- 
terities, how grossly so salutary an institution has 
been abused. 

According to the laws of the barbarians who sub- 
verted the Roman empire, crimes were expiated by 
money. This was called compounding: "Let the 
offender compound by paying ten, twenty, thirty 
shillings/' Two hundred sous constituted the compo- 
sition price for killing a priest, and four hundred for 
killing a bishop ; so that a bishop was worth exactly 
two priests. 

After having thus compounded with men, God him- 
self was compounded with, when the practice of con- 
fession became generally established. At length pope 
John XXII. established a tariff of sins. 

The absolution of incest, committed by a layman, 
cost four livres tournois : " Ab incestu pro laico in fo r 
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epneojentise: turftnejises q^atnor/! For a man and 
woman who haye committed invest, eighteen litres 
tteiriajpift,-foiir ducats, and nine carhnes. Thift is eer* 
{aialy uajjist > if one peases pays only four livree too** 
nojs, two person ought not to pay more than eight. > 

£v*a 4y»*»es against nature b,ave actually, . their 
affiled rales, amounting to ninety tines tournois, 
twelve ducats, and six carlins : " Cum inhibition* 
taronenses 90, duoatas 12, carlinos 6," &c. 

IS'x* scarcely credible that Leo X. should have been 
so imprudent as to print this hook of rates or indulgen* 
ees, in 1514, which, however, we are assured he did; 
a* lite same time it vans* be considered that no spark 
bad then appealed of that conflagration, kindled after* 
wards by the reformers ; and that the court of Rotne 
reposed implicitly upon the credulity of the people, 
and- neglected to throw even the slightest veil oyer its 
impositions. The public sale of indulgences, which 
SOOn followed, shows that that court took no precau- 
tion whatever to conceal its gross abominations from 
the various nations which had been bo long accustomed 
to them. When the complaints against the abuses of 
tie Romish church burst forth, it did all in its power to 
suppress this publication, hut all was in vain. 

If I may give my opinion upon- this book of rates, * 
muf t say that I .do not believe the editions of it are 
genuine : the rates are not in any kind of proportion 
and do not at all cometde with those stated by d'Au- 
bigne, the grandfather of madame Jdaintenon, in the 
confession of Sanci Depriving a woman of her vir-* 
gimty is eatimated at six gros, and committing incest 
with a mother or a stater, at five gros. This is evidently, 
ridiculous. I think that there really was a system o# 
rate* or ta*&& established for those who went to Rom* 
to obtain absolution or purchase dispensations, but that 
the enemies of the Holy Sea added largely, in order to 
increase the odium, against it.. Consult Bayle, nndep 
&e artictea Bank, Pinat, Dseliaoou vt. 

It is at least positively certain, that these rates, 
were never authorised by any council ; that they con- 
stituted an enormous abuse, invented by avarice, and. 
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respected by those who were interested in its not being 
abolished. The sellers and the purchasers equally 
found their account in it ; and, accordingly, none op- 
posed it before the breaking out of the disturbances 
attending the reformation. It must be acknowledged' 
that an exact list of all these rates or taxes would be 
eminently useful in the formation of a history of the 
human mind. 

EXTREME. 

We will here attempt to draw from the word 
' extreme ' an idea that may be attended with some 
utility. 

It is every day disputed, whether in war success is 
ascribable to conduct or to fortune ? 

Whether in diseases, nature or medicine is most 
operative in healing or destroying ? 

Whether in law, it is not judicious for a man to 
compromise although he is in the right, and to defend a 
cause although he is in the wrong ? 

Whether the fine arts contribute to the glory or to 
the decline of a state? 

Whether it is wise or injudicious to encourage 
superstition in a people ? 

Whether there is any truth in metaphysics, history* 
or morals? 

Whether taste is arbitrary, and whether there is in 
reality a good and a bad taste? &c. 

In order to decide at once all these questions, take 
an example of the extreme cases under each, compare 
these two extremes, and you will immediately discover 
the truth. 

You wish to know whether success in war can be 
infallibly decided by conduct; consider the most 
extreme case, the most opposed situations in which 
conduct alone will infallibly triumph. The hostile 
army must necessarily pass through a deep mountain 
gorge ; your commander knows this circumstance ; he 
makes a forced march, gets possession of the heights, 
and completely encloses the enemy in the defile : there 

v 3 



t^cyjmuateilhfir perish otaiimnde*. . la this :e*teense 
case for tune can tore na share ia the victory . . Xtisde*: 
raonstrable, therefore, thai skill ma; decide the.sucowfc 
of a campaign^ ami it hence necessarily follows that: 
war is an art. 

Afterwards imagine an advantageous but not a de- 
oisiye position; success is not certain, but His exceed- 
ingly probable. And thus, from one gradation, to. 
another, you arrive at what may be considered a 
perfect equality between the two armies. Who shall 
then decide? Fortune; that is, some unexpected cir- 
cumstance or event ;^ the death of a general officer 
while going to execute some important order; the 
derangement of a division in consequence of a false 
report, the operation of sudden panic, or various other 
causes for which prudence can find no remedy ; yet it 
is still always certain that there is an art, that there is 
a science in war. 

The same must be observed concerning medicine ; 
the art of operating with the head or hand to preserve 
the life which appears likely to be lost. 

The first who applied bleeding as speedily as possible 
to a patient under apoplexy ; the first who conceived 
the idea of plunging a bistoury into the bladder to 
extract the stone from it, and of closing up the wound J 
the first who found out the method of stopping gangrene 
in any part of the human frame, were undoubtedly 
men almost divine, and totally unlike the physicians of 
Moliere. 

Descend fhom this strong and decisive example to 
cases less striking and more equivocal ; you perceive 
fevers and various other maladies cured without its 
being possible to ascertain whether this is done by the 
physician or by nature : you perceive diseases, the issue 
of which cannot be judged of; various physicians are mis- 
taken in their opinions of the seat or nature of them ; he 
who has the acutest genius, the keenest eye, develops 
the character of the complaint There is then an art 
in medicine, and the man of superior mind is acquainted 
with its niceties. Thus it was that Peyronius discovered 
that one of the courtiers had swallowed a sharp bone, 
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whiebrbad occasioned an nicer and endangered his life; 
and thus also did Boerhaav* discover the complaint, as 
unknown as it -was dreadfol, of a countess of Wasse* 
uaer. Tkere is therefore, it cannot be doubted, an art 
in medicine, but in every art there are VtrgUs and 
Abevinset* 

In jurisprudence, take a case that is clear, in which 
the law pronounces decisively; a bill of exchange cor- 
rectly drawn and regularly accepted; the acceptor is 
bound to pay it in every country in the world. There 
is therefore a useful jurisprudence, although in innu- 
merable cases sentences are arbitrary, because, to the 
misery of mankind, the laws are ill framed. 

Would you wish to know whether the fine arts are 
beneficial to a nation.? Compare the two extremes: 
Cicero and a perfect ignoramus. Decide whether the 
fall, of Rome was owing to Pliny or to Atbla. 

It is asked whether we should encourage superstition 
in -the people ? Consider for a moment what is the 
greatest extreme on this baleful subject, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the massacres of Ireland, or the 
crusades; and the question is decided. 

Is there any truth in metaphysics ? Advert to those 
points which are most striking and true. Something 
exists, something therefore has existed from all eternity. 
An eternal being exists of himself; this being cannot be 
either wicked or inconsistent. To these truths we must 
yield ; almost all the rest is open to disputation, and 
the. clearest understanding discovers the truth. 

It is in everything else as it is in colours ; bad eyes 
can distinguish between black and white ; better eyes, 
and< eyes much exercised, can distinguish every nicer 
gradation* 

Usque aded quod tangtt idem est, tamen ultima distant. 

EZEKIEL. 

Of some singular Passages in this Prophet, and of 
certain Ancient Usages. 
It is well known, that we ought not to judge of 
ancient usages by modern ones; he that would ref^ 
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the court of Alemous m the Odyssey, upon the model 
of the grand Turk, or Louis XIV. .would not meet 
with a very gentle reception from the learned : he who 
is disposed to reprehend Yirgil for having described 
king Evan der covered with a bear's skin, and accom- 
panied by two dogs, at the introduction of ambassadors, 
is a contemptible critic. 

The manners of the ancient Egyptians and Jews 
are still more different from ours, than those of king 
Alcinous, his daughter Nausica, and the worthy 
Evander. Ezekiel, when in slavery among the Chal- 
deans, had a vision near the small river Chobar, 
which falls into the Euphrates. 

We ought not to be in the least astonished at his 
having seen animals with four faces, four wings, 
and with calves' feet ; or wheels revolving without aid, 
and " instinct with life :" these images are pleasing 
to the imagination ; but many critics have been shock- 
ed at the order given him by the Lord to eat, for a 
period of three hundred and ninety days, bread made 
of barley, wheat, or millet, covered with human ordure. 

The prophet exclaimed, in strong disgust; My soul 
has not hitherto been polluted ; and the Lord replied, 
Well, I will, allow you instead of man's ordure, to 
use that of the cow, and with the latter you shall 
knead your bread. 

As it is now unusual to eat a preparation of bread 
of jthis description, the greater number of men regard 
the order in question as unworthy of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. Yet it must be admitted, that cow-dung, and 
all the diamonds of the great Mogul, are perfectly 
equal, not only in the eyes of a Divine Being, but in 
those of a true philosopher; and, with regard to the 
reasons which God might have for ordering the pro- 
phet this repast, we have no right to enquire into 
them. 

It is enough for us to see, that commands which 
appear to us. very strange, did not appear so to the 
Jews. ... 

It 'must be admitted, that the synagogue, in the 
time of St. Jerome, did not suffer Ezeluel to be read 
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before the age of thirty; bat this was because, in the 
eighteenth chapter, he says that the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of his father, and that it shall not be any 
longer said, the fathers hare eaten sour grapes, ana 
the children*' teeth are set on edge. 

This , expression was considered in direct contra- 
diction to Moses, who, in the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Numbers, declares that the children beat the iniquity 
of the fathers, even to the third and fourth generatuntfjr 
, Ssekiel, again, in the twentieth chapter, makes 
the. Lord say, that he has given to the Jews preeeptt 
which are not good. Such are the reasons for which 
the synagogue forbade young people from reading am 
author likely to rake doubts on the iixefragibtlily of 
the laws of Moses. 

The censorious critics of the present-day are stiQ 
mage astonished with the sixteenth chapter of EzekieL 
In that chapter, he thus takes it upon hum to expose 
the. crimes of the. city of Jerusalem. He introduces 
the Lord, speaking to a young woman; and the Lord 
said to her, " When thou wast born, thy navel string 
was opt cut, thou wast not salted, thou wast quite 
naked, I had pity on thee; thou didst increase in 
stature* thy breasts were fashioned, thy hair was growttj 
I passed by thee, I observed thee, I knew that the 
time of lovers was come, I covered thy shame, I spread 
my skirt over thee ; thou becameet mine ; I washed 
and perfumed ,thee, and dressed and shod thee well; 
I gave thee a searf of linen, and bracelets, and a chain 
for thy neck ; I placed a jewel in thy nose, pendants 
in thy ears, and a crown upon thy head," <&c. 

" Then, confiding in thy beauty, thou didst in the 
height of thy renown, play the harlot with evevy passer* 
by • • . . And thou hast built a high place of pro* 

■■ ■ ■■ ■ ! ^ ■ . 1 1 ■ ' ■■ M ■ f 

* It is to be presumed, that it is on precisely the same prity* 
dple the catholics object to the general perusal of the Bible. 
Mahomet is* the most plain dealing on this occasion, for it is laid 
down, that when two passages oppose each other in the Koran, 
the last in the order of time, is to be received as rule, which 
precludes quoting on the principle of" economy," (see Economy 
of Words) that is to say, either the one passage or th« other as 
may suit the temporary purpose of the speaker. — TV 
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fanation ..... and thou bast prostituted thyself 
in . public places, and opened thy feet to every one 
that passed .... and thou hast committed fornica- 
tion with the Egyptians .... and finally thou hast 
paid thy lovers and made them presents, that they 
might lie with thee .... and by hiring them, instead 
of being hired, thou hast done differently from other 
harlots .... The proverb is, as is the mother, so 
is the daughter, and that proverb is used of thee," &c. 

Still more are they exasperated on the subject of 
the twenty-third chapter. A mother had two daugh- 
ters, who early lost their virginity. The elder was 
called Ahola, aud the younger Aholibah . . . . " Aho- 
lah committed fornication with young lords and cap- 
tains, and lay with the Egyptians from her early 
youth .... Aholibah, her sister, committed still 
greater fornication with officers and rulers, and well- 
made cavaliers; she discovered her shame, she mul- 
tiplied her fornications, she sought eagerly for the 
embraces of those whose flesh was as that of asses, 
and whose issue was as that of horses." 

These descriptions which so madden -weak minds, 
signify, in fact, no more than the iniquities of Jerusalem 
and Samaria: these expressions. which appear to us 
licentious, were not so then. The same vivacity is 
displayed in many other parts of scripture without the 
slightest apprehension. Opening the womb is very 
frequently mentioned. The terms made use of to 
express the union of Boaz with Ruth, and of Judah 
with his daughter-in-law, are not indelicate in the 
Hebrew language, but would be so in our own. 

People who are not ashamed of nakedness, never 
cover it with a veil. In the times under consideration, 
no blush could have been raised by the mention of 
particular parts of the frame of man, as they were 
actually touched by the person who bound himself by 
any promise to another ; it was a mark of respect, a 
symbol of fidelity, as formerly among ourselves, feudal 
lords put their hands between those of their sovereign. 

We have translated the term adverted to, by the 
word thigh. Eliezer puts his hand under Abraham's 
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tfaigh; Joseph" puts his hand trader the thigh of 
Jacob. This custom was very 'ancient in Egypt. The 
Egyptians were so far from attaching any disgrace to 
what we are desirous as much as possible to conceal, 
and avoid the mention of, that they bore in ptocession 
a large and characteristic image, called Phallus, in 
order to thank the gods for making the human frame 
so instrumental in the perpetuation of the human 
species. 

All this affords sufficient proof, that our sense of 
decorum and propriety is different from that of other 
nations. When do the Romans appear to have been more 
polished, than in the time of Augustus. Yet Horace 
scruples not to say in one of his moral pieces, 

Nee metuo, ne dom futoo vir rure recurrat. 

Satire II. book i. v. 1S7. 

Augustus uses the same expression in an epigram 
on Fulvia. 

The man who should among us pronounce the ex- 
pression in our language corresponding to it, would 
be regarded as a drunken porter ; that word, as well 
as various others used by Horace and other authors, 
appears to us even more indecent than the expressions 
of Ezekiel. Let us then do away with our prejudices 
when we read ancient authors, or travel among distant 
nations. Nature is the samf everywhere, and usages 
are everywhere different. 

I once met at Amsterdam a rabbi quite brimful of 
this chapter. " Ah ! my friend," says he, " how very 
much we are obliged to you. You have displayed all 
the sublimity of the mosaic law, Ezekiel's breakfast ; 
his delightful left-sided attitudes; Aholah and Aholiba 
are admirable things; they are types, my brother, 
types which show that one day the Jewish people will 
be masters of the whole world; but, why did you omit 
so many others which are nearly of equal strength? 
Why did not you represent the Lord saying to the sage 
Hosea, in the second verse of the first chapter: 'Hosea, 
take to thyself a harlot, and make to her the chil- 
dren of a harlot V Such are the very words. Hosea 
takes the young woman, and has a son by her, and 
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afterwards a daughter, and then again a son j and it 
was a type, and that type, lasted threes years. That is 
not all ; tbe Lord says in the third chapter, * Go and 
take to thyself a woman who is not ri*ere4y a hdrlbt, 
but an adulteress/ Hosea obeyed, but it «09t"l}im 
fifteen crowns and eighteen bushels of barley; f<w yon 
know, there was very little wheat in th© land of -pro- 
mise ;— but are you aware of the meaning of all this V 
" No,"said I to him. " Nor I neither/' said the rabbi* 
A grave person therradvanced towards us* aadsaid, 
they were ingenious fiction*, and abounding m ex- 
quisite beauty. " Ah . sir/' remarked a . young man, 
" if you are inclined for fictions, give tbe preference 
to those of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid/' He yfab pre- 
fers the prophecies of. Ezekiel, deserves to breakfast 
with him. . 

FABLE. 

- It is very likely tbat the more ancient fables, in the 
Style of those attributed to iEsop, were invented by the 
first subjugated people. Free men would not have had 
occasion to disguise the truth : a tyrant can scarcely 
be spoken to except in parables ; and at present, even 
this is a dangerous liberty. 

It might also very well happen, that men naturally 
Uking images and tales, ingenious persons amused 
themselves with composing them, without any other 
motive. However tbat may be, fable is more ancient 
than history. 

. Among tbe Jews, who are quite a modem people* in 
comparison with the Chaldeans and Tyrians their 
neighbours, but very ancient by their own accounts, 
fables, very similar to those of Esop, existed in the time 
of the Judges, 1233 years before our era, if we may de- 
pend upon received computations. 

— - ■ ■ - - ........ 

* It is proved that the Hebrews did not arrive in Palestine un- 
til Canaan had already several cities: Tyre, Si don, and Berirh, 
flourished. It is said that Joshua destroyed Jericho, and the city 
of letters, archives, and schools called Cariat Sepher. The Jews 

f were therefore barbarians only, who carried their ravages among 

) a comparatively polished people. 
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It is said, in the book of Judges, that Gideon had 
seventy sons born of his many wives ; and that, by a 
concubine, he had another son named Abimelech. 

Now, this Abimelech slew sixty-nine of his brethren 
upon one stone, according to Jewish custom, and, in 
consequence, the Jews, full of respect and admiration, 
went to crown him king, under an oak near Millo, a 
city which is but very little known in history. 

Jotham alone, the youngest of the brothers, escaped 
the carnage (as it always happens in ancient histories) 
and harangued the Israelites, telling them that the 
trees went one day to chuse a king ; we do not well see 
how they could march, but if they were able to speak, 
they might just as well be able to walk. They first ad- 
dressed themselves to the olive, saying, "Reign thou 
over us." The olive replied, " I will not quit the care 
of my oil to be promoted over you." The fig-tree said 
that he liked his figs better than the trouble of the 
supreme power. The vine gave the preference to its 
grapes. At last, the trees addressed themselves to the 
bramble, which answered : "If in truth ye anoint one 
king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow ; and if not, let fire come out of the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 

It is true, that this fable falsifies throughout, be- 
cause fire cannot come from a bramble, but it shows 
the antiquity of the use of fables. 

That of the belly and the members, which calmed a 
tumult in Rome about two thousand three hundred 
years ago, is ingenious, and. without fault. The more 
ancient the fables, the more allegorical they were. 

Is .hot the ancient fable of Venus, as related by 
Hesiod, entirely a fable of nature? This Venus is the 
goddess of beauty. Beauty ceases to be lovely, if 
unaccompanied by the graces. Beauty produces love. 
Love has features which pierce all hearts : he wears a 
bandage, which conceals the faults of those beloved. 
He has wings : he comes quickly, and flies away the 
same. 

Wisdom is conceived in the brain of the chief of the 

VOL. III. o 
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gods, under the name of Minerva* The soul* of 
man is a divine fire, which Minerva shows to Pro* 
metheus, who makes use of this divine fire to animate 
mankind. 

It is impossible, in these fables, not to recognise a 
lively picture of pure nature. Most other fables are 
either corruptions of ancient histories, or the capriqes 
of the imagination. It is with ancient fables as with 
our modern tales ; some convey charming morals, and 
others very insipid ones. 

The ingenious fables of the ancients have been 
grossly imitated by an unenlightened race— witness 
those of Bacchus, Hercules, Prometheus, Pandora, 
and many others, which were the amusement of 
the ancient world. The barbarians, who confasedly 
heard them spoken of, adopted them into their own 
savage mythology, and afterwards it is pretended that 
they invented them. Alas! poor unknown and igno- 
rant people, who knew no art either useful or agree- 
able; to whom even the name of geometry was 
unknown — dare you say that you have invented any 
thing ? You have not known either how to discover 
truth, or to lie adroitly. 

The most elegant Greek fable was that of Psyche ; 
the' most pleasant, that of the Ephesian matron. The 
prettiest among the moderns is that of folly, who, 
having put out love's eyes, is condemned to be his 
guide. 

The fables attributed to Esop are all emblems; 
instructions to the weak, to guard them as much as 
possible against the snares of the strong. All nations, 
possessing a little wisdom, have adopted them. La 
Fontaine has treated them with the most elegance. 
About eighty of them are master-pieces of simplicity, 
grace, finesse, and sometimes even of poetry. It is 
one of the advantages of the age of Louis XIV. to 
have produced a La Fontaine. He has so well dis- 
covered, almost without seeking h, the art of making 
one read, that he has had a greater reputation in France 
than genius itself. 
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Boitean has never reckoned him among those who 
did honour to the great age of Loots XIV. his reason 
or his pretext was, that ha had never invented any* 
thing. What will better bear out Boilean is, the great 
number of errors in language and the incorrectness of 
style, faults which La Fontaine might have avoided, and 
which thi& severe critic could not pardon. His grass- 
hopper, for instance; who having sang all the sum- 
mer, went to beg from the ant her neighbour in the 
winter, telling her, on the word of an animal, that she 
vreuld pay. her principal and interest before Midsum* 
naer. To whom the ant replies : " You sang, did you ; 
I am. glad of it; then now dance." 

His astrologer, again, who falling into a ditch while 
ge&tog at the stars, was asked : " Poor wretch, do you 
expect to be able to read things so much above you !* 
Yet Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, and Halley, have 
read the heavens very well; and the best astronomer 
that ever existed might fall into a ditch without being a 
jK»r wteteh. 

Judicial astrology is indeed a very ridiculous char* 
latainism, but the ridiculousness does not consist' in 
regarding the heavens : it consists in believing, or in 
making believe, that you read what is not there. Se- 
veral of these fables, either ill chosen or badly written, 
certainly merit the censure of Boileau. 
. Nothing is more insipid than the fable of the drowned 
woman, whose corpse was sought contrary to the 
course of the river, because in her life-time she had 
always been contradictory, 

. The tribute sent by the animals to king Alexander 
is. a fable, which is not the better for being ancient. 
The animals sent no money, neither did the lion advise 
them to steal it. 

. The satyr, who received a peasant into his hut should 
not have turned him out on seeing that he blew his 
ftagers because he was cold ; and afterwards, on taking 
the dish between his teeth, that he blew his pottage 
because it was hot. The man was quite right, and the 
satyr wee a fool. Besides, we do not take hold of 
dishes with our teeth. 

o2 
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< The crabrmother, who reproacked her daughter 
with not walking strait; and the daughter, who an- 
swered that her mother walked crooked, is not an 
agreeable fable. 

The bush and the duck, in commercial partnership 
with the bat, having counters, factors, agents, paying 
principal and. interest, &c. has neither truth, nature, 
nor any kind of merit. 

A bush, which goes with a bat into foreign countries 
to trade, is one of those cold and unnatural inventions, 
which La Fontaine should not have adopted. A house 
full of dogs and cats living together, like cousins and 
quarrelling for a dish* of pottage, seems also very unwor- 
thy of a man of taste. 

The chattering magpie is still worse. The eagle tells 
her that he declines her company because she talks too 
much. On which La Fontaine remarks that it is ne- 
cessary, at court, to wear two faces. 
. Where is the merit of the fable of the kite presented 
by a bird-catcher to a king, whose nose he had seized 
with his claws ? 

The ape who married a Parisian girl, and beat herj 
is an unfortunate story, presented to La Fontaine, and 
which he has been so unfortunate as to put into verse. 

Such fables as these, and seme others, may doubt- 
less justify Boileau : it might even happen that La 
Fontaine could not distinguish the bad fables from the 
good. 

Madame de la Sabliere called La Fontaine a fabu- 
list, who bore fables as naturally as a plum-tree 
bears plums. It is true that he had only one style, 
and that he wrote an opera in the style of his fables. 

Notwithstanding all this, Boileau should have ren- 
dered justice to the singular merit of the good man, 
as he calls' him ; and to the public, who are right in 
being enchanted with the style of many of his fables. 

La Fontaine was not an original or a sublime writer, 
a man of established taste, or one of the first geniuses 
of a brilliant era ; and it is a very remarkable fault in 
him, that he speaks not his own language correctly. 
He is in this respect very inferior to Phsedrus, but he 
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nw a hd unit}** in tfre excellent pktees tift* he kaa 
left u*. The; ai* rery numerous, a*d are in the 
mouth* of all those who have beem respectably brought 
up: they contribute even to their education. Ther 
will descend to posterity: they art adapted for all 
man and aH times, while ihote of Botteau suit only 
me* of letters. 

Of these Fanttict whe wwld mtpprem the Ancient Fbblu* 

There is, among those whom we call jansenists, a 
little sect of hard and empty heads, who would sup- 
press the beautiful fables of antiquity, to substitute 
St. Prosper in the place of Ovid, and Santeuil in that 
of Horace. If they were attended to, our pictures 
would no longer represent Iris on the rainbow, or 
Minerva with her regis ; but instead of them we should 
have Nicholas and Arnauld fighting against the Jesuits 
and protectants ; Mademoiselle Perrier cured of sore 
eyes by a thorn from the crown of Jesus Christ, 
brought from Jerusalem to Port Royal; counsellor 
Carre de Montgeron presenting the account of St. 
Medard to Louis XV. and St. Ovid resuscitating little 
boys. 

In the eyes of these austere sages, Fenelpn was only 
an idolater, who, following the example of the im- 
pious poem of the iEneid, introduced the child Cupid 
with the nymph Eucharis. 

Phiche, at the end of his fable of the Heaven, en- 
titled their History, writes a long dissertation t6 prove 
that it is shameful to have tapestry worked in figures 
taken from Ovid's Metamorphoses ; and that Zephyrus 
and Flora, Vertumnus ana Pomona, should be ba- 
nished from the gardens of Versailles. 9 He exhorts 
the school of belies lettres 1 to oppose itself to this bad 
taste ; whfch reform alone, he says, is capable of 
re-establishing the belles-lettres. 

Other puritans, more severe than sage, a little time 
ago, would have proscribed the ancient mythology as 

— . ; i ■ ■■ . r ■ , _ 

• History of the Heavens, vol. ii. p. 998. 
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a collection of puerile tales, unworthy the acknow- 
ledged gravity of our manners. It would, however, 
be a pity to burn Ovid, Horace, Hesiod, our fine ta- 
pestry pictures, and our opera. If we are spared the 
familiar stones of -dEsop, why lay hands on those sub- 
lime fables, which have been respected by mankind, 
wh6m they have instructed? They are- mingled with 
many insipidities, no doubt, but what good is without 
an alloy ? All ages will adopt Pandora's box, at the 
bottom of which was found man's only consolation — 
hope ; Jupiter's two vessels, which unceasingly poured 
forth good and evil; the cloud embraced by Ixion, 
which is the emblem and punishment of an ambitious 
man ; and the death of Narcissus, which is the punish- 
ment of self-love. What is more sublime than the 
image of Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, formed in 
the head of the master of the gods ? What is more 
true and agreeable than the goddess of beauty, always 
accompanied by the graces. The goddesses of the 
arts, all daughters of memory —do they not teach us, 
as well as Locke, that without memory we cannot 
possess either judgment or wit; ? . The arrows of Love, 
his fillet, and his childhood; Flora, caressed by Ze- 
phyrus, &c. — are they not all sensible personifications 
of pure nature ? These fables have survived the reli- 
gions which consecrated them. The temples of the 
gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are no more, but A 
Ovid still exists. Objects of credulity may be de- 
stroyed, but not those of pleasure ; we shall for ever 
love these true and lively images. Lucretius did not 
believe in these fabulous gods, but he celebrated 
nature under the name of Venus. 

Alma Venus cceli subter labentia signa 
Qufle mare navigerum, qua? terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omoe animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis, &c. 

Kind Venus, glory of the blest abodes, 

Parent of Rome, and joy of men and gods ; 

tielight of all, comfort of sea and earth, 

To whose kind power "aU creatures owe their birth, &c. 

Crkbch. 
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. If antiquity, in its obscurity, was led to acknowledge 
divinity in its images, how is it to be blamed? The 
productive soul of the world was adored by the sages : 
it governed the sea under the name of Neptune, the 
air under the image of Juno, and the country under 
that of- Pan. It was the divinity of armies under the 
name of Mars : all these attributes were animated per- 
sonifications. Jupiter was the only god* The golden 
chain with which he bound the inferior gods and men, 
was a striking image of the unity of a sovereign being. 
The people were deceived, but what are the people 
to us? 

It is continually demanded why the Greek and 
Roman magistrates permitted the divinities whom they 
adored in their temples to be ridiculed on their stage ? 
This is a false supposition. The gods were not mocked 
in their theatres, but the follies attributed to these gods 
■by those who had corrupted the ancient mythology. 
The consuls and preetors found it good to treat the 
adventure of the two Sosias wittily, but they would not 
-have suffered the worship of Jupiter and Mercury to 
be attacked before the people. It is thus that a thou- 
sand things which appear contradictory are not so in 
reality. I have seen, in the theatre of a learned and 
witty nation, pieces taken from the golden Legend: 
will it, on that account, be said that this nation per- 
mits its objects of religion to be insulted ? It need 
not be feared we shall become pagans for having heard 
the opera of Proserpine at Paris, or for having seen 
the nuptials of Psyche, painted by Raphael, m the 
pope's- palace at Rome. Fable forms the taste, but 
renders no person idolatrous. 

The beautiful fables of antiquity have also this great 
advantage over history : they are lessons of virtue, 
while almost all history narrates the, success of vice. 
Jupiter, in the fable, descends upon earth to punish 
Tantalus and -Lycaon ; but in history, our Tantaluses 
and Lycaons are the gods of the earth. Baucis and 
Philemon had their cabin changed into a temple ; our 
Baucises and Philemons are obliged to sell, for the 



collector of the taxes, those kettles which, in Grid, 
the gods changed into vases of gold. 

I know how much history can instruct us, and how 
necessary it is to fcnow it ; but it require* much inge- 
nuity to be able to draw from it any rules for individual 
conduct. Those who only know polities through 
books, wiU'be often jewiaded pi these lines of CorneiUe^ 
which observe, that example* wiW seldom suffice for 
ourr guidance,- as it often happens tfca£ one person pa- 
rishes by the very expedient which has proved the 
salvation of another. 

Les exempted recens suffiraient pour m'inatruire 
$i par l'*»efl>ple seuft oh devaif se ebbduke % 
Mais sou vent Pun se perjd ou l'autre s'est sauv£» 
Et par ou Tun perit, un autre est conserved 

Henry VIII. the tyrant of his parliament, his miais'- 
ters and his wives, of consciences and of purses, lived and 
died peaceably. Charles I. perished on the scaffold. 
Margaret of Anjoa in vain waged war in person a 
dozen times with the English, the subjects of her bu*- 
band, while William III. drove James II. from Eng- 
land without a battle. In our days we have see* the 
royal family of Persia murdered, and strangers upon 
the throne. To look at events only, History seems to 
accuse providence, and ftne moral fables justify it It 
is clear that both the useful and agreeable may be dis- 
covered in them, however exclaimed against by those 
who are neither the one nor the other. Let them talk 
on, and let us read Homer and Ovid, as well as 
Titus Livius and Rapin Thoyras. Taste induces pre- 
ferences, and fanaticism exclusions. The arts are 
united, and those who would separate them know 
nothing about them. History teachesus what we < 
fable, what we ought to be. 

Tout lea arts sont amis, ainsi qq'ils sont diviot t 
Qui vent lea s6pa*er eat loin de let conuatua. 

L'aistoire nous appsend oe que soot tot huaMMna» 
La fable ce qu'ils doivent fitre. 
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FACTION. 
On the Meaning of the Word. 

The word * faction ' comes from the Latin faoere; 
it is employed to signify the state of a soldier at his 
post, on duty (enfaction) squadrons or troops of com* 
batants in the circus; green, blue, red, and white 
factions. 

The acceptation in which the term is generally used 
is that of a seditious party in the state. The term 
party in itself implies nothing that is odious, that of 
faction is always odious. 

- A great man, and even a man possessing only medio- 
crity of talent, may easily have a party at court, in the 
army, in the city, or in literature. 

A man may have a party in consequence of his 
merit, in consequence of the zeal and number of his 
friends, without being the head of a party. 

Marshal Catinat, although little regarded at court, 
had a large party in the army without making any 
effort to obtain it. 

A head of a party is always a head of a faction ; 
such were cardinal Retz, Henry duke of Guise, and 
various others. 

A seditious party, while it is yet weak, and has no 
influence in the government, is only a faction. 

Caesar's faction speedily became a dominant party, 
which swallowed up the republic. 

When the emperor Charles VI. disputed the thrpne 
of Spain with Philip V. he had a party in that king- 
dom, and at length he had no more than a faction in it. 
Yet we may always be allowed to talk of the " party " of 
Charles VI. 

It is different with respect to private persons. Des- 
cartes for a long time had a party in France ; it would 
be incorrect to say he had a faction. 

Thus we perceive that words in many cases synony- 
.mous cease to be so in others. 
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FACULTY. 

All the powers of matter and mind fire faculties ; 
and, what is still worse, faculties of which we know 
nothing, perfectly occult qualities; to begin with 
motion, of which no one has ever discovered the 
origin. 

When the. president of the faculty of medicine, in 
the " Malade Imaginaire," asks Thomas Diafoirus,— r 
" Quare opium fack dormire?" Why does opium cause 
sleep? Thomas very pertinently replies,—" Quiaeftt in 
eo virtus domiuva quse fack sopiere." Because it 
possesses a dormitive power producing sleep. The 
greatest philosophers cannot speak more to the pur- 
pose. 

The honest chevalier Jaueour acknowledges, under 
the article Sleep, that it is impossible to go beyond 
conjecture with respect to the cause of it. Another 
Thomas, and in muchlrigher reverence than his bachelor 
namesake in the comedy, has in fact made no other 
reply to all the questions which are started throughout 
his immense volumes. 

It is said, under the article Faculty, in the grand 
Encyclopedia, " that the vitfll faculty once established 
in the intelligent principle by which we. axe animated, 
it may be easily conceived that the faculty, stimulated 
by the expressions which the vital sensorium transmits 
to part of the common sefisorium, determines the alter- 
nate influx of the nervous fluid into the fibres which 
move the vital organs in order to produce the alternate 
contraction of those organs." 

This amounts precisely to the answer of the young 
physician Thomas,-^" Quia est in eo virtus alterniva 
quse facit alternare." And Thomas Diafoirus has at 
least the merit of being shortest. 

The faculty of moving the foot when we wish to de 
so, of recalling to mind past events, or of exercising 
•our five senses.; in short, any and all of our faculties 
will admit of no further or better explanation than 
that of Diafoirus. 
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But consider thought ! say those who understand the 
whole secret. Thought, which distinguishes man from 
all animals besides ! 

Satictlus his animal, mentitqu* capacias alto. 

Onv's Metamorph. book i. 78. 

More holy man, of more exalted mind ! 
- As holy as you Hke ; it is on this subject, that of 
thought or mind, that Diafoirus is more triumphant 
than ever. All would reply in accordance with him, — 
** Quia est in eo virtus pensativa qu« facit pensare.* 
No one will ever develope the mysterious process by 
which he thinks. 

The case we are considering, then, might be extended 
lo everything in nature. I know not whether there 
may not be found in this profound and unfathomable 
gulf of mystery, an evidence of the existence of a 
supreme being. There is a secret in the originating or 
conservatory principles of all beings, from a pebble on 
the sea-shore to Saturn's Ring and the Milky Way. 
But how can there be a secret which no one knows ? 
It would seem that some being mast exist who can 
develope all. 

Some learned men, with a view to enlighten our 
ignorance, tell us that we must form systems ; that we 
shall thus at last find the secret out. But we have so 
long sought without obtaining any explanation, that 
disgust against farther search has very naturally suc- 
ceeded. That, say they, is the mere indolence of phi- 
losophy : no ; it is the rational repose of men who have 
texerted themselves and run an active race in vain. 
And after all it must be admitted, that indolent philo- 
sophy is far preferable to turbulent divinity and meta- 
physical delusion. 

FAITH. 

SECTION I. 

What is faith ? Is it to believe that which is evident? 
3fo It is perfectly evident to my mind that there exists a 
K&essary, eternal, supreme and intelligent being. This 
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is no matter of faith, but of reason. I have no merit 
in thinking that this eternal and infinite being, whom 
I consider as virtue, as goodness itself, is desirous that 
I should be good and virtuous. Faith consists in 
believing, not what seems true but what seems false to 
our understanding. The Asiatics can only by faith 
believe the journey of Mahomet to the seven planets, 
and the incarnations of the god Fo, of Vishnoo, Xaca, 
Brama, and Sommonocodom, &c. &c. They submit 
their understandings ; they tremble to examine: wishing 
to avoid being either impaled or burnt, they say,- — 
" I believe." 

We do not here intend the slightest allusion to the 
catholic faith. Not only do we revere it, but we 
possess it. We speak of the false lying faith of other 
nations of the world, of that faith which is not faith, 
and which consists only in words. 

There is a faith for things that are merely astonishing 
and prodigious, and a faith for things contradictory 
and impossible. 

Vishnoo became incarnate five hundred times ; this 
is extremely astonishing, but it is not however physi- 
cally impossible ; for if Vishnoo possesses a soul, he 
may have transferred that soul into five hundred differ* 
ent bodies, with a view to his own felicity. The Indian, 
indeed, has not a very lively faith ; he is not intimately 
and decidedly persuaded of these metamorphoses; but 
be will nevertheless say to his bonze, " I have faith ; it 
is your will and pleasure that Vishnoo has undergone 
five hundred incarnations, which is worth to you an 
income of five hundred rupees : very well ; you will 
inveigh against me, and denounce me, and ruin my 
trade if I have not faith; but I have faith, and here are 
ten rupees over and above for you." The Indian may 
swear to the bonze that he believes, without taking a 
false oath ; for, after all, there is no demonstration that 
Vishnoo has not actually made five hundred visits to 
India. 

But if the bonze requires him to believe what is con- 
tradictory or impossible, as that two and two make 
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five, or that the game body may be in a thousand dif- 
ferent places, or that to be and not to be are precisely 
one and the same thing ; in that case, if the Indian 
says he has faith, he lies ; and if he swears that he 
believes, he commits perjury. He says, therefore, to 
die bonie, " My reverend father, I cannot declare that 
I believe in these absurdities, even though they should 
be "worth to you an income of ten thousand rupees 
instead of five hundred." 

■" My son," the bonze answers, " give me twenty 
rupees, and God will give you grace to believe all that 
you now do not believe." 

" But how «an you expect or desire," rejoins the 
Indian, " that God should do that by me which he 
cannot do even by himself? It is impossible that God 
should either perform or believe contradictions. I am 
▼ery willing to say, in order to give you satisfaction, 
that I believe what is obscure, but I cannot say that I 
believe what is impossible. It is the will of God that 
we should be virtuous, and not that we should be ab- 
surd. I have already given you ten rupees ; here are 
twenty more; believe in thirty rupees; be an honest 
man if you can, and do not trouble me any more." 

It is not thus with Christians. The faith which they 
have for things which they do not understand is founded 
upon that which they do understand ; they have grounds 
of credibility. Jesus Christ performed miracles in Ga- 
lilee; we ought therefore to believe all that he said, 
ht order to know what he said, we must consult the 
church. The church has declared the books which 
announce Jesus Christ to us to be authentic. We 
ought therefore to believe those books. Those books 
iaforra us, that he who will not listen to the church 
shall be considered as a tax-gatherer or a pagan ; we 
Ottght therefore to listen to the church, that we may 
not be disgraced and hated like the farmers-general. 
We ought to submit our reason to it, not with infantile 
and blind credulity, but with a docile faith, such as 
reason itself would authorise. Such is christian faith, 
particularly the Roman faith, which is " the faith" par 

VOL. III. p 
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excellence. The Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Anglican 
faith, is a wicked faith.* 

SECTION II. 

Divine faith, about which so much has been written, 
is evidently nothing more than incredulity brought 
under subjection; for we certainly have no other 
faculty than the understanding by which we can be- 
lieve; and the objects of faith, are not those of the 
understanding. We can believe only what appears to 
be true ; and nothing can appear true but in one of 
the three following ways : — by intuition or feeling, as 
I exist, I see the sun ; or by an accumulation of proba- 
bility amounting to certainty, as there is a city called 
Constantinople ; or by positive demonstration, as tri- 
angles of the same base and height are equal. 

Faith, therefore, being nothing at all of this descrip- 
tion, can no more be a belief, a persuasion, than it can 
be yellow or red. It can be nothing but the annihila- 
tion of reason, a silence of adoration at the contempla- 
tion of things absolutely incomprehensible. Thus, 
speaking philosophically, no person believes the Tri- 
nity ; no person believes that the same body can be in 
a thousand places at once; and he who says, I be- 
lieve these mysteries, will see, beyond the possibility . 
of doubt, if he reflects for a moment on what passes in 
his mind, that these words mean no more than, I 
respect these mysteries; I submit myself to those who 
announce them. For they agree with me, that my 
reason, or their own reason, believe tbem not; but it is 
clear that if my reasort is not persuaded, I am not per- 
suaded. I and my reason cannot possibly be two dif- 
ferent beings. It is an absolute contradiction that I 
should receive that as true which my understanding 
rejects as false. Faith, therefore, is nothing but sub- 
missive or deferential incredulity. 

But why should this submission be exercised when 

* The humble docility of Voltaire was astonishing, aad scarcely 
exceeded by that of Fenelon I— T. 
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my understanding invincibly recoils? The reason, we 
well know, is, that my understanding has been per- 
suaded that the mysteries of my faith are laid down by 
God himself. All then that I can do, as a reasonable 
being, is to be silent and adore. This is what divines 
call external faith; and this faith neither is, nor can be, 
anything more than respect for things incomprehen- 
sible, in consequence of the reliance I place on those 
who teach them. 

If God himself were to say to me, " Thought is of an 
olive colour;" " the square of a certain number is 
bitter ;" I should certainly understand nothing at all 
from these words* I could not adopt them either as 
true or false. But I will repeat them, if he commands 
me to do it ; and I will make others repeat them at 
the risk of my life. This is faith : it is nothing more 
than obedience. 

In order to obtain a foundation then for this obe- 
dience, it is merely necessary to examine the books 
which require it. Our- understanding, therefore, should 
investigate the books of the Old and New Testament, 
just as it would Plutarch or Livy ; and if it finds in 
them incontestable and decisive evidences, — evidences 
obvious to all minds, and such as would be admitted 
by men of all nations, — that God himself is their 
author, then it is our incumbent duty to subject our 
understanding to the yoke of faith. 

SECTION III. 

We have long hesitated whether or not to publish 
the following article, " Faith," which we met with in an 
old book. Our respect for the chair of St. Peter 
restrained us. But some pious men having satisfied 
us that Alexander VI. ana St. Peter had nothing in 
common, we have at last determined to publish this 
curious little production, and do it without the slightest 
scrapie. 

Prince Pica de Mirandola once met Pope Alexander 
VI. at the house of the courtezan Emilia, while Lucre- 
tia, the holy father's daughter, was confined in child- 
birth, and the people of Rome were discussing wH - ' 

p? 
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the child of which she was delivered belonged to the 
pope, to his son the duke de Valentinois, or to Lucre*- 
tias husband, Alphonso of Arragon, who was consi- 
dered by many as impotent. The conversation imme- 
diately became animated and gay. Cardinal Bembo 
_ relates a portion of it. " My little Pica," says th* 
pope, " whom do you think the father of my grandson V 9 
"1 think your son-in-law/' replied Pica. "What! 
how can you possibly believe such nonsense?" " I 
believe it by faith." " But surely you know that an 
impotent man cannot be a father," " Faith," replied 
Pica, " consists in believing things because they are 
impossible ; and, besides, the honour of your house 
demands that Lucretia's son should not be reputed the 
offspring of incest. You require rite to believe more 
incomprehensible mysteries* Ami not bound to believe 
that a serpent spoke ; that from that time all mankind 
were damned ; that the ass of Balaam also spoke with 
great eloquence ; and that the walls of Jericho fell down 
at the sound of trumpets ?" Pica thus proceeded with 
a long train of all the prodigious things in which he 
believed. Alexander absolutely fell back upon his sofa 
with laughing. " I believe all that as well as you," 
says he, " for I well know that I can be saved only by 
faith, as I can certainly never be so by works." " Ah, 
holy father," says Pica, " you need neither works not 
faith; they are well enough for such poor proran* 
creatures as we are ; but you, who are absolutely a 
vice-god, you may believe and do just whatever you 
please. You have the keys of heaven; and St. Peter 
will certainly never shut the door in your face. But 
with respect to myself, who am nothing but a poor 
prince, I freely confess that I should have found some 
very powerful protection necessary, if I had lain with 
my own daughter, or had employed the stiletto and 
nightshade as often as your holiness." Alexander VL 
understood raillery. " Let us speak seriously," says 
he to the prince. " Tell me what merit there can be 
in a man's saying to God that he is persuaded of things 
of which, in fact, he cannot be persuaded ? What plea- 
sure can this afford to God? Between ourselves, a man 
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who says that he believes what is impossible to be 
believed, is — a liar/' 

Pica de Mirandola at this crossed himself in great 
agitation* " My god!" says he, '" I beg your holiness's 
pardon ; but you are not a christian/' " I am not," 
says the pope, " upon my faith." " I suspected so/" 
said Pica de Mirandola. 



» 



FALSITY. 

- Falsity, properly speaking, is the contrary to 
truth, not intentional lying. 

It is said that there were a hundred thousand men 
destroyed by the great earthquake at Lisbon ; this is 
not a He, it is a falsity. Falsity is much more common 
than error ; falsity falls more on facts, and error on 
opinions. .It is an error to believe that the sun turns 
round the earth; but it is a falsity to advance that 
Louis XIV. dictated the will of Charles II. 

The falsity of a deed is a much greater crime than 
a simple lie ; it is a legal imposture, a fraud committed 
with .the pen. 

A man has a false mind when he always takes 
things in a wrong sense, when, not considering the 
whole, he attributes to one side of an object that 
which belongs to the other, and when this defect of 
judgment has become habitual. 

False-heartedness is, when a person is accustomed 
to flatter, and to utter sentiments which he does not 
possess ; this is worse than dissimulation, and is that 
which the Latins call simulatio. 

, There is much falsity in historians ; error among 
philosophers. Falsities abound in all polemical writ- 
ings, and still more in satirical ones. False minds 
are insupportable, and false hearts are horrible. 

FALSITY OF HUMAN VIRTUES. 

When the duke de la Rochefoucauld wrote his 
Thoughts on Self-Love, and discovered this great 
spring of human action, one M. Esprit of ^ 

p3 
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Oratory, wrote a book, entitled " Of the Falsity of 
Human Virtues." This author says, that there is no 
virtue but by grace ; and he terminates each chapter 
by referring to christian charity. So that according to 
M. Esprit, neither Cato, Aristides, Marcus Aureliug, 
nor Epictetus, were good men,, who can be found only, 
among the christians. Among the christians, again* 
there is no virtue except among the catholics ; and 
even among the catholics, the Jesuits must be excepted 
as the enemies of the Oratory ; — ergo, virtue is scarce- 
ly to be found anywhere except among the enemies 
of the Jesuits. 

This M. Esprit commences by asserting, that pru- 
dence is not a virtue; and his reason is, that it is often, 
deceived. It is as if he had said, that Ceesar was 
not a great captain because he was conquered a$ 
Dirachium. • 

If M. Esprit had been a philosopher,, he would 
not have examined prudence as a virtue, but as a 
talent, as a useful and happy quality ; for a great 
rascal may be very prudent, and I have known man; 
such. Oh the age of pretending that 

Nul n'aura de vertu que nouset nos amis ! 
None are virtuous but ourself aod friends ! 

What is virtue, my friend? It is to do good ; let us 
then do it, and that will suffice. But we give thee 
credit for the motive. What then ! according to thee, 
there is no difference between the president de Thou, 
and Ravaillac ? between Cicero and that Popilitre 
whose life he saved, and who afterwards cut off his 
head for money ; and thou wilt pronounce Epictetus and 
Porphyrins rogues, because they did not follow our 
dogmas? Such insolence is disgusting; but I will say 
no more, for I am getting angry. 

FANATICISM. 

SECTION I. 

Fanaticism is the effect of a false conscience, 
which makes religion subservient to the caprices of 
^ ~ imagination, and the excesses of the passions. 
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It arises, in general, from legislators entertaining 
too narrow views, or from their extending their regu- 
lations beyond the limits within which alone they 
were intended to operate. Their laws are made 
merely for a select society. When extended by zeal 
to a whole people, and transferred by ambition from 
one climate to another, some changes of institution 
should take place, some accommodation to persons, 
places, and circumstances. But what, in fact, hat 
been the case? Certain minds, constituted in a great 
degree like those of the small original flock, have 
received a system with equal ardour, and become its 
apostles, and even its martyrs, rather than abate a 
single iota of its demands. Others, on the contrary, 
less ardent, or more attached to their prejudices of 
education, have struggled with energy against the new 
yoke, and consented to receive it only after consider- 
able softenings and mitigations: hence the schism 
between rigorists and moderates, by which all are 
urged on to vehemence and maaness, the one party 
for servitude, and the other for freedom. 

Let us imagine an immense rotunda, a pantheon, 
with innumerable altars placed under its dome. Let 
us figure to ourselves a devotee of every sect, whether 
at present subsisting or extinct, at the feet of that 
divinity which he worships in his own peculiar way, 
under all the extravagant forms which human imagi- 
nation has been able to invent. On the right we 
perceive one stretched on his back upon a mat, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, and awaiting the moment 
when the divine light shall come forth to inform his 
soul. On the left is a prostrate energumen striking 
his forehead against the ground, with a view to obtain 
from it an abundant produce. Here we see a man 
with the air and manner of a mountebank, dancing 
over the grave of him whom he invokes. There we 
observe a penitent, motionless and mute as the statue 
before which he has bent himself in humiliation. One, 
on the principle that God will not blush at his own 
resemblance, displays openly what modesty univer«- lu - 
conceals; another, as if the artist would shr 
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the sight of his own work, covers with an impenetrable 
veil his whole person and countenance ; another turns 
his back upon the south, because . from that quarter 
blows the devil's tempest. . Anolher stretches out his 
arms towards the east, because there God first shows 
his radiant face. Young women, suffused with tears, 
bruise and gash their lovely persons under the idea 
of assuaging the demon of desire, although by means 
tending in fact rather to strengthen his influence ; others 
again, in opposite attitudes, solicit the approaches of 
the Divinity. One young man, in order to mortify the 
most urgent of his feelings, attaches to particular parts 
of his, frame large iron rings, as heavy as he can bear ; 
another checks still more effectually the tempter's vio- 
lence, by inhuman amputation, and suspends the 
bleeding sacrifice upon the altar. 

Let us observe them quit the temple, and, full of 
the inspiration of their respective deities, spread the 
terror and delusion over the face of the earth. They 
divide the world between them; and the four ex- 
tremities of it are almost instantly in flames : nations 
obey them, and kings tremble before them. That 
almost despotic power which the enthusiasm of a 
single person exercises over a multitude who see or 
hear him ; the ardour communicated to each other by 
assembled minds; numberless strong and agitating 
influences acting in such circumstances, augmented by 
each individual's personal anxiety and distress, require 
but a short time to operate, in order to produce universal 
delirium. Only let a single people be thus fascinated 
and agitated under the guidance of a few impostors, 
the seduction will spread with the speed of wild-fire, 
prodigies will be multiplied beyond calculation, and 
whole communities be led astray for ever. When the 
human mind has once quitted the luminous track 
pointed out by nature, it returns to it no more; it 
wanders round the truth, but never obtains of it 
more than a few faint glimmerings, which, mingling 
with the false lights of surrounding superstition, leave 
it, in fact, in complete and palpable obscurity. 
. It is dreadful to observe, how the opinion, that the 
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wrath of heaven might be appeased by human mas- 
sacre, spread, after being once started, through almost 
every religion ; and what various reasons have been 
given for the sacrifice, as though, in order to preclude, 
if possible, the escape of any one from extirpation. 
Sometimes they are enemies, who must be immolated 
to Mars the exterminator. The Scythians slay upon 
the altars of this deity a hundredth part of their 
prisoners of war; and from this usage attending 
victory, we may form some judgment of the justice of 
war: accordingly, among other nations, it was engaged 
in solely to* supply these human sacrifices, so that, 
having first been instituted, as it would seem, to ex- 
piate the horrors of war, they *t length came to serve 
as a justification of them. 

Sometimes a barbarous deity requires victitns from 
among the just and good. The Get® eagerly dispute 
the honour of personally conveying to Zamolxis the 
vows and devotions of their country. He whose good 
fortune has destined him to be the sacrifice, is thrown 
with the greatest violence upon a range of spears, 
fixed for the purpose. If on falling he receives a 
mortal wound, it augurs well as to the success of the 
negociatioh and the merit of the envoy; but if he 
survives the wound, he is a wretch, with whom the 
god would not condescend to hold any communication. 

Sometimes children are demanded, and the respec- 
tive divinities recal the life they had but just imparted: 
u Justice,** says Montaigne, " thirsting for the 
blood of innocence !" Sometimes the call is for the 
dearest and nearest blood: the Carthagenians 
sacrificed their own sons to Saturn, as if Time did not 
devour them with sufficient speed. Sometimes thfe 
demand was for the blood of the most beautiful. That 
Amestris, who had buried twelve men alive, in order to 
obtain from Pluto, in return foT so revolting an offer- 
ing, a somewhat longer life, — that same Amestris 
farther sacrifices to that insatiable divinity twelve 
daughters of the highest personages in Persia; as the 
sacrificing priests have always taught men that they 
ought to otter on the altar the most valuable of * ? 
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possessions. It is upon this principle that among some 
nations the first-horn were immolated, and that among 
others', they were redeemed by offerings more valuable 
to the ministers of sacrifice. This it is, unquestion- 
ably, which introduced into Europe the practice preva- 
lent for centuries of devoting children to celibacy at 
the early age of five years, ana shutting up in a cloister 
the brothers of an hereditary prince, just as in Asia die 
. practice is to murder them. • 

Sometimes it is the purest blood that is demanded. 
We read of certain Indians, if I recollect tightly, who 
hospitably entertain all who visit them, and make a 
merit of killing every sensible and virtuous stranger 
who enters their country, that his talents and virtues 
may remain with them. Sometimes the blood required 
is that which is most sacred. With the majority of ido- 
laters, priests perform the office of executioner at the 
altar; and among the Siberians, it is the practice to 
kill the priests, in order to dispatch them to pray in the 
other world for the fulfilment of the wishes of the 
people. 

But let us turn our attention to other frenzies and 
other spectacles. All Europe passes into Asia, by a 
road inundated with the blood of Jews, who commit 
suicide to avoid falling into the hands of their ene- 
mies. This epidemic depopulates one. half of the inha- 
bited world ; kings, pontiffs, women, the young and the 
aged, all yield to the influence of the holy madness 
which, for a series of two hundred years, instigated the 
slaughter of innumerable nations at the tomb of a god 
of peace. Then were to be seen lying oracles, and 
military hermits ; monarchs in pulpits, and prelates in 
camps. All the different states constitute one deli- 
rious populace; barriers of mountains and seas are 
surmounted; legitimate possessions are abandoned, to 
enable their owners to fly to conquests which were no 
longer, in point of fertility, the land of promise; man- 
ners become corrupted under foreign skies ; princes, 
after having exhausted their respective kingdoms to 
redeem a country which ha4 never been theirs, com- 
plete the ruin of them for their personal ransom ; thou- 
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sands of soldiers, wandering under the banners of 
many chieftains, acknowledge the authority of none, 
and hasten their defeat by their desertion; and the 
disease terminates only to be succeeded by a contagion 
still more horrible and desolating. 

• The same spirit of fanaticism cherished the rage for 
distant conquests: scarcely had Europe repaired its 
losses, when the discovery of a new world hastened the 
ruin of our own. At that terrible injunction, " Go and 
conquer," America was desolated and ks inhabitants 
exterminated; Africa and Europe were exhausted in 
vain to repeople it ; the poison of money and of plea- 
sure having enervated the species, the world became 
nearly a desart, and appeared likely every day to ad- 
vance nearer to desolation, by the continual wars which 
were kindled on our continent, from the ambition of 
extending its power to foreign lands. 

Let us now compute the immense number of slaves 
which fanaticism has made, whether in Asia, where 
uncircumcision was a mark of infamy, or in Africa, 
where the Christian name was a crime, or in America, 
where the pretext of baptism absolutely extinguished 
the feelings of humanity. Let us compute the thou- 
sands who have been seen to perish either on scaffolds 
in the ages of persecution, or in civil wars by the 
hands of their fellow citizens, or by their own hands 
through excessive austerities and maceration. Let us 
survey the surface of the earth, and glance at the 
various standards unfurled and blazing in the name of 
religion; in Spain against the Moors, in France against 
the Turks, in Hungary against the Tartars;* at the 
numerous military orders, founded for converting infi- 
dels by the point of the sword, and slaughtering one , 
another at the foot of the altar they had come to 
defend. Let us then look down from the appalling 
tribunal thus raised on the bodies of the innocent and 
miserable, in order to judge the living, as God, with 
a balance widely different, will judge the dead. 

• In a word, let us contemplate the horrors of fifteen 
centuries, all frequently renewed in the course of a 
single one ; unarmed men slain at the feet of altars ; 
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king* destroyed by the dagger or by poison; a large 
state reduced to half its extent by the fury of its own 
citizens; the nation at once the most warlike and the 
most pacific on the face of the globe, divided in fierce 
hostility against itself; the sword unsheathed between 
the sons and the father; usurpers, tyrants, execu- 
tioners, sacrilegious robbers and blood-stained parri- 
cides Violating, under the impulse of religion, every 
convention divine or human ; — such is the deadly pic- 
ture of fanaticism,* 

SECTION II. 

If this term has at present any connection with its 
original meaning, it is exceedingly slight. 

Fanaticus was an honourable designation. It signi- 
fied the minister or benefactor of a temple. According 
to the dictionary of Trevoux, some antiquaries have 
discovered inscriptions in which Roman citizens of con- 
siderable consequence assumed the title of fanaticus. 

In Cicero's oration " pro dome sua/' a passage occurs 
in which the word fanaticus appears to me of difficult 
explanation. The seditious and libertine Gk)dius, who 
had brought about the banishment of Cicero for hav- 
ing saved the republic, had not only plundered and 
demolished the houses of that great man ; but m order 
tjiat Cicero might never be able to return to his cky 
residence, he procured the consecration of the land on 
which it stood; and the priests had erected there a 
temple to liberty, or rather to slavery, in which Caesar, 
Pompey, Crassus, and Clodius, then held the republic: 
Thus in all ages has religion been employed as an in- 
strument in the persecution of great men. 

When at length, in a happier period, Cicero was 
recalled, he pleaded before the people, in order to ob- 
tain the restoration of the ground on which his house 
had stood, and the rebuilding of the house at the ex- 
pense of the Roman people. He thus expresses him- 

* This article is taken from the article u Fanaticism " in the 
Encyclopedia. M. Voltaire has merely abridged it, and given it 
a different arrangement, — French Ed, 
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self in the speech against Clodius (Oratio pro Domo 
sua, chap, xl.) 

"Adspicite, adspicite, pontifices, hominem religio- 
sum .... monete eum, nrodum quemdam esse reli- 
glOttis; niraurm esse superstittosum non oportere. 
.Quid tibi necesse fait anili superstitione, homo fanatice, 
sacrificium, quod alietnee domifieret, invisere?" 

Doe* the word farwt ictis, as used above, mean sense- 
less, pitiless, abominable fanatic, according to the pre- 
sent acceptation, or does it rather imply the pious 
religious man, the frequenter and censecrator of tem- 
ples I Is it used here in the meaning of decided censure 
•or ironical praise ? I do not feel myself competent to 
determine, but. will give a translation of the passage : — 

." Behold, reverend pontiffs, behold the pious man . • . 
jsaiggest to him, that even religion itself has its limits, 
4feat a man ought not to be so over-scrupulous. What 
aecasion was there for a sacred person, a fanatic like 
yourself, to have recourse to the superstition of an old 
.woman, in order to assist at a sacrifice performed in 
jMoftiher person's house ?" 

Cicero alludes here to the mysteries of the Bona Dea, 
<whkh had been profaned by Clodius, who, in the dis- 
guise of a female, and accompanied by an old woman, 
•bad obtained an introduction to them, with a view to 
an assignation with Ctesar's wife. The passage is, 
in consequence, evidently ironical. 
- Cicero calls Clodius a religious man, and the 
<koay requires to be kept up through the whole 
.passage. He employs terms of honourable meaning, 
more clearly to exhibit Clodius* s infamy. It appears 
to me, therefore, that he uses the word in question, 
fama&cms, m its respectable sense, as a word conveying 
the idea of a sacrifice?, a pious person, a zealous minis- 
ter of a temple. 

The term might be afterwards applied to those who 
.believed themselves inspired by the gods, who bestowed 
.a somewhat curious gift on the interpreters of their 
will, by ordaining that, in order to be a prophet, the 
toes of reason is indispensable. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Les dieux & leur interpr&te 
Ont fait un 6trange don ; 
Ne peut on fttre prophdte 
< Sans qu'on perd la raison ? 

The same dictionary of Trevoux informs us, that the 
old chronicles of France call Clovis fanatic and pagan. 
The reader would have been pleased to have had the 
particular chronicles specified. I have not found this 
epithet applied to Clovis in any of the few books I pos- 
sess at my house near Mount Krapak, where I now write. 
. We understand by fanaticism, at present, a religious 
madness, gloomy and cruel. It is a malady of the 
mind, which is taken in the same way as the small- 
pox. Books communicate it much less than meetings 
and discourses. We seldom get heated while reading 
in solitude ; for our minds are then tranquil and sedate. 
But when an ardent man of strong imagination ad- 
dresses himself to weak imaginations, his eyes dart 
fire, and that fire rapidly spreads ; his tones, his ges- 
tures, absolutely convulse the nerves of his auditors. 
He exclaims, " The eye of God is at this moment upon 
you ; sacrifice every mere human possession and feel- 
ing ; fight the battles of the Lord :" — and they rush to 
the fight. 

Fanaticism is, in reference to superstition, what deli- 
rium is to fever, or rage to anger. 

He who is involved in extacies and visions, who takes 
dreams for realities, and his own imaginations for pro- 
phecies, is a fanatical novice of great hope and promise, 
and will probably soon advance to the highest form, 
and kill man for the love of God. 

Bartholomew Diaz was a fanatical monk. He had 
a brother at Nuremberg, called John Diaz, who was an 
enthusiastic adherent to the doctrines of Luther, and 
completely convinced that the pope was antichrist, and 
had the sign of the beast. Bartholomew, still more ar- 
dently convinced that the pope was god upon earth, 
quits Rome, determined either to convert or murder his 
brother; he accordingly murdered him! Here is a 
. perfect case of fanaticism. We have noticed arid done 
justice to this Diaz elsewhere. ' 
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Polyeuctes, who went to the temple on a day of 
solemn festival, to throw down and destroy the statues 
and ornaments, was a fanatic less horrible than Diaz, 
but not less foolish. The assassins of Francis duke 
of Guise, of William prince of Orange, of king Henry 
III. of king Henry I v. and various others, were equally, 

B>ssessed, equally labouring under morbid fury, with 
iaz. 

The most striking example of fanaticism is that exhi- 
bited on the night of St. Bartholomew, when the people 
of Paris rushed from house to house, to stab, slaughter, 
throw out of the window, and tear in pieces, their fel- 
low citizens not attending mass. Guy on, Patouillet, 
Chaudon, Nonotte, and the ex-jesuit Paulian, are 
merely fanatics in a corner — contemptible beings, whom 
we do not think of guarding against. They would, 
Jiowever, on a day of St. Bartholomew, perform 
wonders. 

There are some cold-blooded fanatics ; such as those 
judges who sentence men to death for no other crime 
than that of thinking differently from themselves ; and 
these are so, much the more guilty, and deserving of the 
execration of mankind, as, not labouring under mad- 
ness like the Clements, Chatels, Ravaillacs, and Da- 
miens; they might be deemed capable of listening to 
reason. 

There is no other remedy for this epidemical malady 
than that spirit of philosophy, which, extending itself 
from one to another, at length civilizes and softens the 
manners of men, and prevents the access of the disease. 
For when the disorder has made any progress, we 
should, without loss of time, fly from the seat of it, 
and wait till the air has become purified from conta- 
gion. Law and religion are not completely efficient 
against the spiritual pestilence. Religion, indeed, so 
far from affording proper nutriment to the minds of 
patients labouring under this infectious and infernal 
distemper, is converted, by the diseased process of 
their, mind, into poison. These malignant devotees 
have incessantly before their eyes the example of Ehud, 
who assassinated the king of Eglon; of Judith, who 

Q2 



<sut prT the head of Holofernes white In bed -with hirn ;^ 
ef Samuel, hewhafg 4» pieces- king Agag- <tf Jehoratiav 
the priest, who laurdeired his queen at the hbrsef-galfe; 
&c. -&C. Tbey- d'e no* peroeive that these metaficeis; 
wbichare respectable in antiquity, are in the present* 
day abominable. They derive their fury ftoiti religion, 
decidedly as religion condemns it. 

Laws are yet more powerless against these par- 
roxySrns of rage. To oppose laws to cases of such a, 
description would be like reading a decree of .edurictt 
to a man in a frepzy. The persons m question -art? 
fully convinced that the holy spirit whidi animates 
afod fills them is above all laws ; that their own enthu- 
siasm is, in fact, the only law which they are bound to 
obey. 

. What can be- Said in answer to a man, Who says, 
he will . rafher obey God than men, and who conse- 
quently feels certain of meriting heaven by cutting 
your throat ? ' 

• When oncfe fanaticism has garigrened the brain of 
any mas, the disease may be regarded as nearly in- 
capable, I have Seen cdhvulsionaries who, while 
speaking of the mi*acies of St. Patfs, gradually 
worked themselves up to higher and more vehement 
degrees of agita«io*t> till their eyes became inflamed; 
their whole frame shook, their countenance, became: 
distorted by ragfe; ahd had any man contradicted 
them, he would inevitably have been tnurdered. ' ' ' ; 

Yes, I have 'seen these wretched convulsionaries 
writhing their limbs and foaming at their mouths. 
They weTe exclaiming : *' We must have blood." They 
effected the assassination of their 'king by a lacquey* 
aad ended wi«h exclaiming against philosophers. 

Fanatics are almost always under the direction of 
knaves, who place •■the dagger in their hands. These; 
knaves resemble Montaigne's Old Man of the Mountain; 
Who, it is said, made Weak persons imagine, under 
bis treatment of them; t&atihey realty had experienced 
die joys of Paradise, aad promised them a whole! 
eternity of such delightfe, it they* would go and assas* 
uate such as >he should ptifrrt out to them. There haflt 
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been craly one religion in the world which has not been 
polluted by fanaticism, and that is the religion of the" 
learned in China. The different sects of ancient phi- 
losophers were not merely exempt from this pest of 
human society, but they were antidotes to it : for the 
effect of philosophy is. to render the soul tranquil, and 
fanaticism and tranquillity are totally incompatible* 
That our own holy religion has been so frequently pol- 
luted by this infernal fury, must be imputed to the 
folly and madness of mankind. Thus Icarus abused 
the w^ngs which he received for his benefit. They were 
given him for his salvation, and they ensured his 
destruction : — 

Ainsi du plumage qu'il eut 
Icare pervertit 1' usage ; 

II le refut pour son salut, 

II s'en servit pour son dommage," 

Bertaud, Bishop of See*. 

SECTION III. 

Fanatics do not always fight the battles of the 
Lord. They do not always assassinate kings and princes. 
There are tigers among them, but there are more foxes. 

What a tissue of frauds, calumnies, and robberies, 
has been woven by fanatics pf the court of Rome 
against fanatics of the court of Calvin, by Jesuits 
against jansenists, and vice versa ! . And if you go 
farther back, you will find ecclesiastical history, which 
is the school of virtues, to be that of atrocities and 
abominations, which have been employed by every sect 
against the others. They all have the same bandage 
over their eyes, whether marching out to burn down 
the cities and towns of their adversaries, to slaughter 
the inhabitants, or condemn them to judicial execu- 
tion; or when merely engaged in the comparatively 
calm occupation of deceiving and defrauding, of ac- 
quiring wealth and exercising domination. The 3ame 
fanaticism blinds them : they think that they are doiug 
good. Every fanatic is a conscientious knave, but a 
sincere and honest murderer for the good cause. 

Read, if you are able, the five or six thousand 

volumes in which, for a hundred years together, the 

......... . , q3 
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jftfii&nists arid mblinwts Iflave *dealt out against ead* 
ather' their reproaches and rev&ingB, their mutual e£* 
posures of frattd and knavery, and then judge whether 
Statin or Treftelin can be compared wth them.* 

One ef'the mdfet curious theological knaveries evei 1 
practised is, in my opinion, that of a small bishop (the 
narrative asserts that he Was a Biseayan bishop ; how^* 
ever We shall certainly, at some future period, find out 
both his name and his bishopric,) whose diocese was 
partly in Biscay and partly in France. 

In the French division of his diocese there was a 
parish which had formerly been inhabited by Bond 
Moors. The lord of the parish or manor was no Ma* 
hometan; he was perfectly catholic, as the whole uni- 
verse should be, for the meaning of catholic is uni- 
versal. My lord the bishop had some suspicions con- 
cerning this unfortunate seigneur, whose whole occu- 
pation consisted in doing good, and conceived that in 
his heart he entertained bad thoughts, and sentiments 
savouring not a little of heresy. He even accused 
him of having said, in the way of pleasantry; that 
there were good people in Morocco as well as in Bis- 
cay, and that an honest inhabitant of Morocco might 
absolutely not be a mortal enemy of the Supreme Being, 
Who is the father of all mankind. 

The fanatic, upon this, wrote a long letter to the 
king of France, the paramount sovereign of our little 
Manorial lord. In this letter he intreated his majesty 
to transfer the manor of this stray and unbelieving 
sheep either to low Bretagne or low Normandy, ac* 
cording to his good pleasure, that he might be no 
longer able to diffuse the contagion of heresy amdng 
lis Biseayan neighbours, by his abominable jests. 

• • What folio ws relates to a quarrel between Biord, bishopdf 
Aanecy,and the author, of which notice has been taken in "The 
Historical Commentary,*' " The General Correspondence for the 
'Year 1768,*' and elsewhere. See also, in this work, the article 
'Quakers. — French Ed. 

This scene, as related by Voltaire himself, may be regarded at 
jcme.of those farcical manoeuvres, by which, with more wit Chan 
.dignity, he would sometimes baffle his bigoted opponents. See 
Preface, p.xxiii, for an observation 6r two do this tendency.— -T.* 
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Ihe king of France and hit council united, as may 
naturally be supposed, at the extravagance and folly of 
the demand. 

Our Biscayan pastor learning, some time afterwards; 
ijhat his French sheep was sick, ordered public notices 
to be fixed up at the church gates of the canton, pro- 
hibiting any one from administering the communion 
to him, unless he should previously give in a bill of 
©onfeteion, from which it might appear that he was 
circumcised ; that he condemned with his whole heart 
the heresy of Mahomet, and every other heresy of the 
bke kind, — as for example, Calvinism and Jansenism ; 
and that in every point he thought like him, the said 
Biscayan bishop* 

Bills of confession were at that time much in fashion. 
The sick man sent for his parish priest, who was a 
simple and sottish man, and threatened to have him 
hanged by the parliament of Bourdeaux if he did not 
instantly administer the viaticum to him. The priest 
was alarmed, and accordingly celebrated the sacred 
ordinance, as desired by the patient; who, after the 
ceremony, declared aloud, before witnesses, that the! 
Biscayan pastor had falsely accused him before the 
king of being tainted with the mussulman religion ; 
that he was a sincere christian, and that the Biscayan 
Was a calumniator. He signed this, after it had been 
written down, in presence of a notary, and every form 
required by law was complied with. He soon after 
became better, and rest and a good conscience speedily 
completed his recovery. 

The Biscayan, quite exasperated that the old patient 
Should have thus exposed and disappointed him, re* 
solved to have his revenge, and thus he set about it. 
' He procured, fifteen days after the event just men- 
tioned, the fabrication, in his own language or patois, 
of a profession of faith which the priest pretended to 
have heard and received. It was signed by the priest 
and three or four peasants, who had not been present 
at the ceremony ; and the forged instrument was then 
passed through the necessary and, solemn form of veri* 
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fication and registry, as if this form could have givten 
it authenticity. - 

An instrument not signed by the party alone inter-, 
rested, signed by persons unknown, fifteen days after 
the event, — an instrument disavowed by the real and 
credible witnesses of that event, involved evidently the 
crime of forgery ; and, as the subject of the forgery 
was a matter of faith, the crime clearly, rendered both, 
the priest and the witnesses liable to the galleys in this 
world, and to hell in the other. 

Our lord of the manor, however, who loved a JQke, 
but had no gall or malice in his heart, took compassion, 
both upon the bodies and souls of these conspirators. 
He declined delivering them over to human justice, 
and contented himself with giving them up. to ridicule. 
But he declared that after the death of the Biscayan he 
would, if he survived, have the pleasure of printing 
an account of all his proceedings and manoeuvres on 
this business, together with the documents and evi- 
dences, just to amuse the small number of readers 
who might like anecdotes of that description; and 
not, as is often pompously announced, with a view, to 
the instruction of the universe. There are so many 
authors who address themselves to the universe, who 
really imagine they attract, and perhaps absorb the 
attention of the universe, that he conceived he might 
not have above a dozen readers out of the whole who 
would attend for a moment to himself. — But let us 
return to fanaticism. • 

It is this rage for making proselytes, this intensely 
mad desire which men feel to bring others over to 
partake of their own peculiar cup or communion, that 
induced the Jesuit Castel and the Jesuit Routh to rush 
with eagerness to the death-bed of the celebrated 
Montesquieu. These two devoted zealots desired no- 
thing better than to have to boast that they had per- 
suaded him of the merits of. attrition and of sufficing 
grace. We wrought his conversion, "they. said. He 
was, in the main, a worthy soul; he was much at- 
tached to the society of Jesus. We had some little 
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difficulty m inducing' him to admit certain fundamental 
truths; but as in these circumstances, in the jcrisis of 
fife and death,' the mind is always most clear and acute, 
we soon convinced him. > 

This fanatical eagerness for converting men is : so 
ardent, that the most debauched monk in his convent 
would even quit his mistress, and walk to the very 
extremity of the city, for the sake of making a singta 
convert. « > . > 

r We have all seen father Poisson, a cordelier of 
Paris, who impoverished bis convent to pay his mi** 
tresses, and who was imprisoned in consequence of the 
depravity of his manners. He was one of the ntos* 
popular preachers at Paris, and one of the most deter- 
mined and -zealous of converters. 

Such also was the celebrated preacher Fantin, at 
Versailles. The list might be easily enlarged ; but it 
is unnecessary, if not also dangerous, to expose the 
freaks and freedoms of constituted authorities. Yo« 
know what happened to Ham for having revealed bii 
father's shame. ' He became as black as. a qoml. 

Let us merely pray to God, whether rising ojf laying 
down, that he would deliver us. from fanatics, as the 
pilgrims of Mecca pray that they may meet wjth no 
sour faces on the road. 

SECTION IV. 

Ludlow, who was rather an enthusiast for liberty 
than a fanatic in religion — that brave man, who hated 
Cromwell more than he did Charles I. relates that the .. 
parliamentary forces were always defeated by. the 
royal army in the beginning of the civil war; just a£.,-. 
the regiment of porters (portes-cocheres) were unable 
to stand the shock of conflict, in the time of the fronds I' 
agarnst the great ConVle. Cromwell said to general 
Fairfax ,— Row can you possibly expect a rabble ^f 
London porters and apprentices to resist a nobility 
urged on by the principle, or rather the phantom, of 
honour? Let us actuate them by a more now**ful 
phantom — fanaticism ! Our enemies are fighting only 
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for their king; let us persuade our troops they are 
fighting for their God. 

Qive me a commission, and I will raise a regiment 
of brother murderers, whom I will pledge myself soon 
to make invincible fanatics ! 

He was as good as his word; he composed his 
regiment of red-coated brothers, of gloomy religion- 
ists, whom he made obedient tigers. Mahomet himself 
was never better served by soldiers. 

But in order to inspire this fanaticism, you must be 
seconded and supported by the spirit of the times. 
A French parliament at the present day would attempt 
in vain to raise a regiment of such porters as we have 
mentioned ; it could, with all its efforts, merely rouse 
into frenzy a few women of the fish-market. 

The ablest men only have the power both to make 
and to guide fanatics. It is not, however, sufficient to 
possess the profoundest dissimulation and the most 
determined intrepidity; everything depends, after these 
previous requisites are secured, on coming into the 
world at a proper time. 

section v. # 

Geometry then, it seems, is not always connected 
with clearness and correctness of understanding. Over 
what precipices do not men fall, notwithstanding their 
boasted leading-strings of reason ! A celebrated protes- 
tant* who was esteemed one of the first mathematicians 
of our age, and who followed in the train of the 
Newtons, the Leibnitzes, and Bernouillis, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, struck out some very 
singular corollaries. It is said that with a grain of 
faith a man may remove mountains; and this man 
of science, following up the method of pure geome- 
trical analysis, reasoned thus with himself: — I have 
many grains of faith, and can therefore remove many 
mountains. This was the man who made his appear- 
ance at London in 1707 ; and, associating himself with 

• Fatio Duillier. 
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certain men of learning and science, gome of whom, 
moreover, were not deficient in sagacity, they publicly 
announced that they would raise to life a dead person 
in any cemetery that might be fixed upon. Their rea- 
soning was uniformly synthetical. They said, genuine 
disciples must have the power of performing miracles : 
we are genuine disciples, we therefore shall be able to 
perform as many as we please. The mere unscientific 
saints of the Romish church have resuscitated many 
worthy persons ; therefore, a fortiori, we, the reformers 
of the reformed themselves, shall resuscitate as many 
as we may desire. 

These arguments are irrefragable, being constructed 
according to the most correct form possible. Here we 
have at a glance the explanation why all antiquity was 
inundated with prodigies ; why the temples of Escuia- 
pius at Epidaurus, and in other cities, were completely 
filled with ex votos; the roofs adorned with thighs 
straightened, arms restored, and silver infants : all was 
miracle. 

In short, the famous protestant geometrician whom I 
speak of, appeared so perfectly sincere, he asserted so 
confidently that he would raise the dead, and his pro- 
position was put forward with so much plausibility 
and strenuousness, that the people entertained a very 
strong impression on the subject, and queen Anne was 
advised to appoint a day, an hour, and a cemetery, such 
as he should himself select, in which he might have 
the opportunity of performing his miracle legally, and 
under the inspection of justice. The holy geometri- 
cian chose St. Paul's cathedral for the scene of his 
exertion : the people ranged themselves in two rows ; 
soldiers were stationed to preserve order both among the 
living and the dead; the magistrates took their seats ; 
the register prepared his record ; it was impossible that 
the new miracles could be verified too completely. A 
dead body was disinterred agreeably to the holy man's 
choice and direction ; he then prayed, he fell upon his 
knees, and made the most pious and devout contortions 
possible; his companions imitated him; the dead body 
exhibited no sign of animation ; it was again deposited 
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'iB its grave, and the professed resuscfcator and his 
adherents were slightly punished.. I afterwards sswr 
pne of these misled creatures ; he declared .to me that 
one of the party was at the time under the stain of a 
venial sin, for which the dead person suffered, and but 
for which the resurrection would have been infallible. 

Were it allowable for us to reveal the disgrace of 
those to whom we owe the sincerest respect, I should 
observe here, that Newton, the great. Newton him* 
self, discovered in the Apocalypse that the pope, was , 
antichrist* and made many other similar .discoveries. 
I should also observe, that he was a decided Ariaaa. I 
fun aware that this deviation of Newton, compared to 
that of the other geometrician, is as unity to infinity, 
^ut if the exalted Newton imaged that he found the 
modern history of Europe in the Apocalypse, we may 
sty,— Alas, poor human beings ! . i 

It seems as if superstition were an epidemical disease, 
from which the strongest minds are not always exempt. 
There are in Turkey persons of great and strong sense, 
who would undergo impalement for the sake of certain 
opinions of Abubeker. These principles being once 
admitted, they reason with great consistency.; and the 
Navarictans, the Radarists, and the Jabarists, mutually 
consign each other to damnation in. conformity to very 
shrewd and subtle argument* They all draw plausible 
consequences, but they never dare to examine prin- 
ciples. 

A report is publicly spread abroad by some person, 
that there exists a giant seventy feet high; the learned 
soon after begin to discuss and dispute about the 
colour of his hair, the thickness of his thumb, the 
measurement of his nails ; they exclaim, eabal r and 
even fight upon the subject. Those who maintain that 
the little finger of the giant is only fifteen lines in 
diameter, burn those who assert that it is a foot thick.— - 
jBut, gentlemen, modestly observes a stranger passing 
fry, does the giant you are disputing about really 
exist? What a horrible doubt! all the disputants cry 
out together. — What blasphemy! What absurdity! — 
A short truce is then brought about to give time for 
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stoning the poor stranger; and, after having duly per- 
formed that murderous ceremony, they resume fighting 
upon the everlasting subject of the nails and little 
finger.* 

' FANCY. 

Fancy formerly signified imagination, and the term 
was used simply to express that faculty of the soul 
which receives sensible objects. 

Descartes and Gassendi, and all the philosophers 
of their day, say that " the forms or images of things 
are painted in the fancy." But the greater part of 
abstract terms are, in the 'course of time, received in a 
sense different from their original one, like tools which 
industry applies to new purposes. 

Fancy, at present, means " a particular desire, a tran- 
sient taste:" he has a fancy for going to China; his 
fancy for gamming and dancing has passed away. 

An artist paints a fancy portrait, a portrait not taken 
from any model. To have fancies is to have extraor- 
dinary tastes, but of brief duration. Fancy, in this 
sense, falls' a little short of oddity (bizarrerie) and 
caprice. 

Caprice may express " a sudden and unreasonable 
disgust." He had a fancy for music,' and capriciously 
became disgusted with it. 

Whimsicality gives an idea of inconsistency and bad 
taste, which fancy does not; he had' a fancy for build- 
ing, but he constructed his house in a whimsical taste. • 

There are shades of distinction between having fan- 
cies and being fantastic ; the fantastic is much nearer 
to the capricious and the whimsical. 

The word fantastic expresses a character unequal 
and abrupt. The idea of charming or pleasant is ex- 
cluded from it; whereas there are agreeable fancies. 

We sometimes hear used in conversation " odd fan- 
cies," (des fantasies musquees); but the expression Wad 
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* This happy illustration is very pleasantly employed in 
Candide.— T. 
v VOL. III. a * 
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never understood to mean what the Dictionary of 
Trevoux supposes, — " The whims of men of superior 
rank which one must not venture to condemn ;" on 
the contrary, that expression is used for the very object 
and purpose of condemning them ; and musquee, in this 
connection, is an expletive adding force to the term 
fancies, as we say, Sottise pommee, folie fieffee, to 
express nonsense and folly. 

FASTI. 

Of the different Significations of this Word. 

The Latin word fasti signifies festivals, and it is in 
this sense that Ovid treats of it in his poem entitled 
the Fasti. 

Godeau has composed the Fasti of the Church an 
.this model, but with less success. The religion of the 
jRoman pagans was more calculated for poetry than 
that of the Christians ; to which it may be added, that 
Ovid was a better poet than Godeau. 

The consular fasti were only the list of consuls. 

The fasti of the magistrates were the days in which 
they were permitted to plead; and those on which they 
did not plead were called nefasti, because then they 
could not plead for justice. 

The word nefastus in this sense does not signify un- 
fortunate ; on the contrary, nefastus and nefandus were 
the attributes of unfortunate days in another sense, 
signifying days in which people must not plead; 
days worthy only to be forgotten : " ille nefasto te po~ 
suit die." 

Besides other fasti, the Romans had their fasH urbis, 
fasti rustici, which were calendars of the particular 
Usages and ceremonies of the city and the country. 

On these days of solemnity, >every one sought to 
astonish by the grandeur of his dress, his equipage, or 
his banquet. This pomp, invisible on other days, was 
called fastus. . It expresses magnificence in those who 
by their station ean afford it, but vanity in others. 

Though the yrord fastus may not be always injurious, 
the wdrd pompous is invariably so. A devotee who 
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jaafees a parade of his virtue, renders humility itself 
pompons. 

FATHERS— MOTHERS— CHILDREN-<THEIR 
DUTIES.) 

The Encyclopaedia has been much exclaimed against 
in France ; because it was produced in France, and 
has done France honour. In other countries, people 
have not cried out : on the contrary, they have eagerly 
set about pirating or spoiling it, because money was 
to be gained thereby. 

. But we, who do not, like the Encyclopaedists • of 
Paris, labour for glory ; we, who are not, like them, 
exposed to envy ; we, whose little society lies unnoticed 
in Hesse, in wirtemberg, in Switzerland, among the 
Grisons, or at Mount Krapak ; and have therefore no 
apprehension of having to dispute with the doctor of 
the Comedie Italienne, or with a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne; we, who sell not our sheets to a bookseller, 
but are free beings, and lay not black, on white until 
we have examined to the utmost of our ability, whe- 
ther the said black may be of service to mankind; we, - 
in short, who love virtue— shall boldly declare what we 
think. 

"Honour thy father, and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long " 

I would venture to say, " Honour thy father and thy 
mother, though this day should he thy last' 9 

Tenderly love and joyfully serve the mother who 
bore thee in her womb, fed thee at her breast, and 
patiently endured all that was disgusting in thy inn 
fency. Discharge the same duties to thy father, who 
brought thee up. 

. What will future ages say of a Frank, named Louis 
the Thirteenth, who, at the age of sixteen, began the 
exercise of his authority with having the door of his 
mother's apartment walled up,, and sending her into 
exile, without giving the smallest reason for so doing, 
and solely because it was his favourite's wish ! 

" But, Sir, I must tell you in confidence, that my 
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father is a drunkard, .who begot me one day by chance, 
not caring a jot about me ; and gave me no education 
but that of beating me every day when he came home 
intoxicated. My mother was a coquette, whose only 
occupation was love-making. But for my nurse, who 
had taken a liking to me, and who, after the death of 
her son, received me into her house for charity, I should 
have died of want." 

: "Well, then, honour thy nurse; and bow to thy 
fifther and thy mother when thou meetest them. It id 
said in the Vulgate, * Honora patrem tuum et matron 
tuam,' — not dilige." - , ' 

' .**' Very well, Sir, I shall love my father and my mo- 
ther, if they do me good ; I shall honour them, if they 
do me ill. I have thought so ever since I began to 
think, and you confirm me in my maxims." 

"Fare thee well, my child, I see thou wilt prosper, 
for thou hast a grain of philosophy in thy composition." 
- "One word more, Sir. . If my father were to call 
himself Abraham and me Isaac, and were to say to 
me, ' My son, thou art tall and strong ; carry these 
faggot? to the top of that hill, to burn thee with after I 
have: cut off* thy head; for God ordered me to do so 
when he came to see me this morning' — what would 
you advise me to do in such critical circumstances?" 
. " Critical indeed ! But what wouldst thou do of thy- 
self? for thou seemest to be no blockhead." 

" I own, Sir, that I should ask him to produce a 
written order, and that from regard for himself, I 
should say to him — ' Father, you are among strangers, 
who do not allow a man to assassinate his son without 
an express permission from God, duly signed, sealed, 
and delivered. See what happened to poor Calas, in 
the half French, half Spanish town of Toulouse. 
He. was broken on the wheel ; and the procnreur-ge- 
neral Riquet decided on having madame Calas the 
mother burned, — all on the bare and very ill-conceived 
suspicion, that they had hung up their son Mark 
Antoine Calas, for the love of God. I should fear that 
his conclusions would be equally prejudicial to the 
well-being of yourself and your sister or niece, 
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m^ da me Sarah, jmy mother. Once more I. say, shew 
me aJettre-<lp-cachet for? .cutting my throat, signed by 
God's own hand 9 and oountewigned by Raphael, Mi- 
chael, or Beizcbub. , If not, father — your most obe- 
dient: X will gp to Pharoah of Egypt^or to the king 
of the desert of. Gerar* who have, both been in love wttb 
my mother, and will certainly be .kind to me* Cut ray 
brother Ishmael's throat, if you like; but rely upon it, 
you shalLnot out mine." . • 

" Good ; this is arguing like a true sage* The Ency* 
clopedia itself could not have reasoned better, I tell 
thee, tfcou wilt do great things. I admire thee for not 
having said s^n ill word to thy father Abraham— for not 
having been tempted to beat him. And tell me: — 
hadst thou been that Cram, whom his father the 
Frankish king Clothaire had burned in a barn ; a Don 
Carlos, son of that fax Philip the Second ; a poor 
Alexis, son of that czar Peter, half hero half tiger." . . 
. " Ah ! Sir, say no more of those horrors ; you will 
make me detest human nature." 

FAVOUR. 

Of what w understood by the Word. 

Favour, from the Latin word favor, rather sig* 
nifies a benefit than a recompense. 

We earnestly beg a favour : we merit and loudly de- 
mand a recompense. The god Favor, according to 
the Roman mytholpgists, was the son of Beauty and 
Fortune. All favour conveys the idea of something 
gratuitous ; he has done me the favour of introducing 
me, of presenting me, of recommending my friend, of 
correcting my work. The favour of princes is the- 
effect of their fancy, and of assiduous complaisance. 
The favour" of the people sometimes implies merit, but 
is mom often, attributable to lucky accident > 

Fay our differs much from kindness* That man is in 
favour with the king, but he has not yet received 'any 
kindiimea from him. We say that he has been recei- 
ved into the good, graces of a person, not he has. been 
received igta favour;, though we -say to be in favour 
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because favour- is supposed to be an habitual taste ; 
while, to receive into grace, is to pardon, or, at least, 
is Less than to bestow favour. • • « 

• To obtain grace is the effect of a. moment ; to obtain 
favour is a work of time. Nevertheless we say indif- 
. ferently, do me the kindness and do me the favour, to 
recommend my friend. 

. .Letters of recommendation were formerly called 
letters of favour. Severus says, in the tragedy of 
Po<yeuctes:-r- 

Je mourrais mille fojs plutdt qu'abuser 
Des lettres de faveirr que j'ai pour l'epouser. 

" Letters of favour" though I have to wed her, 
I'd rather die a thousand times than use them. 

We have the favour and good- will, not the kindness 
of the prince and the public. We may .obtain the 
favour of our audience by modesty, but it will not 
be gracious if we are tedious. 

This expression ' favour/ signifies a gratuitous good- 
will, which we seek to obtain from the prince or the 
public. Gallantry has extended it to the complaisance 
of the ladies ; and though we do not say that we have 
the favours of the king, we say that we have the 
favours of a lady. 

The equivalent to this expression is unknown in 
Asia, where the women possess less influence. 

Formerly ribbands, gloves, buckles, and sword- 
knots given by a lady, were called favours. The earl 
of Essex wore a glove of queen Elizabeth's in his hat, 
which he called the queen's favour. 

FAVOURITE. 

This word has sometimes a bounded and sometimes 
an extended sense. ' Favourite' sometimes conveys the 
idea of power ; and sometimes it only signifies a man 
who pleases his master. 

. Henry III. had favourites who were only playthings, 
and he had. those who governed the. state, as the dukes 
of Joyeuse and Epernon. A favourite may be com- 



pared to a piece of gold, which is valued at whatever 
the prince pleases.* 

An. ancient writer has asked, "Who ought to be 
the kind's favourite? — the people!" Good poets are 
called the favourites of the muses, as prosperous men 
are called the favourites of fortune, because both are 
supposed to receive these gifts without labouring for 
them. It is thus, that a fertile and well-situated land 
is called the favourite of nature. 

The woman who pleases the sultan most, is called 
the favourite sultana. Somebody has written the his- 
tory of favourites, that is to say, the mistresses of the 
greatest princes. 

Several princes in Germany have country houses 
which they call favourites. 

A ladys favourite is now only to be found in ro- 
mances and stories of the last century. 

FEASTS. 

SECTION I. 

A poor gentleman of the province of Hagenau, cul- 
tivated his small estate, and St. Ragonda, or Rade- 
gonda, was the patron of his parish. 

Now it happened on the feast of St. Ragonda, that 
it was necessary to do something to this poor gentle- 
man's field, without which great loss would be incurred. 
The master, with all his family, after having devoutly 
assisted at mass, went to cultivate his land, on which 
depended the subsistence of his family, while the 
rector, and the other parishoners went to tipple as 
usual. 

The rector, while enjoying his glass, was informed of 
the enormous offence committed in his parish by this 
profane labourer, and went burning with wine and 
anger to seek the cultivator. " Sir, you are very 
insolent and very impious to dare to cultivate your 

* Not exactly ; nor as a parliament pleases neither, although a 
British one in -the nineteenth century has signalised itself by 
** resolving" fourteen shillings into a pound sterling. — T. 
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field; icyiteadipf going to the tavern like other people/' 
" 1 agree, Sir," replied the gentleman, " thai it w 
necessary to <lrink to the honour* of the Saint; hut it is 
also necessary to eat, and my- family would dieof hunger* 
if I did not labour." " Brink and die then," said. the. 
vicar — " la what law, in what book is it so, writ- 
ten ?" said the labourer — " In Ovid," replied ther 
vicar — " J think you. are mistaken," said the gentle- 
man, " in what part of Ovid, have you read that IL 
ought to go to the tavern rather than cultivate my 
field on St. Ragonda's day?" 

It should be remarked, that both the gentleman and 
the pastor were well educated men. " Read the me~ 
tatnorphoses of the daughters of Minyeis," said the 
vicar — "I have read it," answered the other, " and T 
maintain that they have no relation to my plough/' 
" ,How, impious man ! do you not remember that the 
daughters of Minyeis were changed into bats for hav- 
ing spun on a feast day?" " The case is very dif- 
ferent," replied the gentleman, " these ladies had not 
rendered any homage to Bacchus. I have been at the 
mass of St. Ragonda, you can have nothing to say to 
me ; you cannot change me into a bat." " I will do 
worse," said the priest, " I will fine you." He did so. 
The poor gentleman was ruined : he quitted the coun- 
try with his family — went into a strange one — became 
a Lutheran- — and his ground remained uncultivated 
for several years. 

This affair was related to a magistrate of good sense 
and much piety. These are the reflections which he 
made upon it : — 

" They were no doubt innkeepers," said he, " that 
invented this prodigious number of feasts; the religion 
of. peasants and artisans consists in getting tipsy on 
the day of a saint, whom they only know by this kind 
of worship. It is on these days of idleness and 
debauchery that all crimes are committed ; it is these 
feasts which fill the prisons, and which support the 
police, officers, registers, lieutenant* of pblice, and 
hangmen ; the only excuse for feast-day* among us» 
From this cause catholic countries are scarcely onlti* 
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yated at all ; whilst heretics, by daily cultivating their 
lands, produce abundant crops." 

It is all very well that the shoemakers should go in 
the morning to mass on St. Crispin's day, because 
crepido signifies the upper leather of a shoe ; that the 
brush-makers should honour St. Barbara their patron; 
that those who have weak eyes should hear the mass 

of St Clara : that St. should be celebrated in 

many provinces ; but after having paid their devoirs to 
the saints they should become serviceable to men, they 
should go from the altar to the plough ; it is the excess 
of barbarity, and insupportable slavery, to consecrate 
our days to idleness and vice. Priests, command, if it 
be necessary that the saints Roche, Eustace, and 
Fiacre, be prayed to iu the morning ; but, magistrates 
order your fields to be cultivated as usual. It is labour 
that is necessary; the greater the industry the mora 
the day is sanctified. . 

SECTION II. 

Letter from a Weaver of Lyons to the Gentlemen of 
the Commission established at Paris, for the Refor- 
mation of Religious Orders, printed in the public 
papers in 1766 : — 

" Gentlemen, — I am a silk weaver, and have worked 
at Lyons for nineteen years. My wages have increased 
insensibly ; at present I get thirty-five sous per day. My 
wife, who makes lace, would get fifteen more, if it were 
possible for her to devote her time to it; but as the 
cares of the house, illness, or other things, continually 
hinder her, I reduce her profit to ten sous, which makes 
forty-five sous daily. If from the year we deduct 
eighty-two Sundays, or holidays, we shall have two 
hundred and eighty-four profitable days, which at 
forty-five sous make six hundred and thirty-nine livres. 
That is my revenue; the following are my expenses : — 

" I have eight living children, and my wife is on the 
point of being confined with the eleventh; for I have 
lost two. I have been married fifteen years: so that I 
annually reckon twenty-four livres for the expenses of 
her confinements and baptisms, one hundred and eight 
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livres fo* twd nurses, haying generally two chiTdreir 
out at nurse, and sometimes even three. I pay "fifty* 
seven livres rent and fourteen taxes. 

" My income is then reduced to four hundred; aa<t 
thirty-six- livres, or twenty-five sous three derniers per 
day, with, which I have to clothe and furnish my family, 
buy wood and candles, and support my wife and sis 
children. 

" I look forward to holidays with dismay. I confess 
that I often almost curse their institution. They could 
only have been instituted by usurers and innkeepers. 

" My father made me study hard in my youth, and 
wished me to become a monk, showing, me in that 
state a sure asylum against want; butlalways thought 
that every man owes his tribute to society, and that 
monks are useless drones who live upon the labour of 
the bees. Notwithstanding, I acknowledge that when 
I see John C . . . with whom I studied, and who was 
the most idle boy in the college, possessing the first 
place among the premontres, I cannot help regretting 
that I did not listen to my father's advice. 

" This is the third holiday in Christmas, I have 
pawned the little furniture I had, I am in a week's debt 
with my tradesmen, and I want bread — how are we to 
get over the fourth? This is not all ; I have the prospect 
of four more next week. Great God ! Eight holidays 
in ten days; thou canst not have commanded' it! 

" One year I hoped that rents would diminish by the 
suppression of one of the monasteries of the capuchins 
and cordeliers. What useless houses in the centre of 
Lyons are those of the jacobins, nuns of St.. Peter, <fec. 
Why not establish them in the suburbs, if they are 
thought necessary ? How many more useful inhabitants 
would supply their places ! 

" All these reflections, gentlemen, have induced me 
to address myself to you who have been chosen by the 
king for the task of rectifying abuses. I am not the 
only one who thinks thus. How many labourers 
in Lyons and other places; how many labourers in the 
kingdom are reduced to the same extremities as myself! 
It is evident that every holiday costs the state several 
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-mjljitas (livres). These considerations will lead you 
to teke more to heart the interests of the people, which 
are rather too little attended to. 

" I. have the honour to be, &c* 

"Boce*." 
This request, which was really presented, will not be 
misplaced in a work like the present.* 

SECTION III. 

The feast given to the Roman people by Julius 
Cffi&ar and the emperors who succeeded him, are well 
known. The feast of twenty- two thousand tables served 
by twenty-two thousand purveyors; the naval fights 
on artificial lakes, &c. have not however been imitated 
by the Herulian, Lombard, and Frankish chieftains, 
who would have their festivity equally celebrated. 

FERRARA. 

What we have to say of Ferrara has no relation to 
literature, but it has a very great one to justice, which 
is much more necessary than the belles-lettres, and 
much less cultivated, at least in Italy. 

Ferrara was constantly a fief of the empire, like 
Parma and Placencia. Pope Clement VIII. robbed 
>C«ssrr d'Est of it by force of arms, in 1597. The 
^pretext for this tyranny was *fc very singular one for a 
man who called himself the humble vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

Alphonso d'Est, the first of the name, sovereign of 
ferrara, Modena, Est, Carpio, and Rovigno, espoused 
a simple gentlewoman of Ferrara, named Laura :Eus- 
4oehia, by whom he had three children before marriage. 
•These children he solemnly acknowledged in the face 
ttf the church. None of the formalities prescribed by 
the laws were wanting at this recognition. His sue* 

..-■■ , ;. i ■■ , i — ■ .,,...,.., i ,.i . 

* Unhappy .Spain is enduring all the inconvenience of these 
legendary saint days at the present moment. In France, thanks 
to the labours of Voltaire and others, the evil is removed ; but as 
« piece of lively statement and naive remonstrance, we have pre- 
served the artisan's appeal.— T. 
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cessor Alphonso d'Est, was acknowledged duke of Fer- 
rara; .be espoused Julia d'Urbino, the daughter of 
Francis duke d'Urbino, by whom he had the unfortunate 
Caesar d'Est, the inconfestible heir of all the property 
of all the family, and declared so by the last duke, 
who died the 27th of October, 1597. Pope Clement 
VIII. surnamed "Aldobrandino, and originally of the 
family of a merchant at Florence, dared to pretend 
that the grandmother of Ceesar d'Est was not suffi- 
ciently noble, and that the children which she had 
brought into the world ought to be considered bastards. 
The first reason is ridiculous and scandalous in a 
bishop, the second is unwarrantable in every tribunal 
in Europe. If the duke was not legitimate, he ought 
to have lost Modena and his other states also ; and if 
there was no flaw in his title, he ought to have kept 
Ferrara as well as Modena. 

The acquisition of Ferrara was too fine a thing for 
the pope not to procure all the decretals and decisions 
of those brave theologians, who declare that the pope 
can render j list that which is unjust. Consequently he 
first excommunicated Ceesar d'Est, and as excommuni- 
cation necessarily deprives a man of all his property, 
the common father of the faithful raised his troops 
against the excommunicated, to rob him bf hi3 inhe- 
ritance in the name of the church. These troops were 
defeated, but the duke of Modena soon saw his finances 
exhausted, and his friends become cool. 

To make his case still more deplorable, the king of 
France, Henry IV. believed himself obliged to take the 
side of the pope, in order to balance the credit of 
Philip II. at the court of Rome ; in the same manner 
that good king Louis XII. less excusably dishonoured 
himself by uniting with that monster Alexander VI. 
and his execrable bastard the duke of. Borgia. The 
duke was obliged to return and the pope caused Fer- 
rara to be invaded by cardinal Aldobrandino, who 
entered this flourishing city at the head of a thousand 
horse and five thousand foot soldiers. 

It is a great pity that such a man as Henry IV. 
descended to this unworthiness which is called politic. 
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The Catos, Metelluses, Scipios, and Fabriciuses would 
no| thus have betrayed justice to please a priest — and 
$uch a priest! 

• Front this, time Ferrara became a desart ; its un- 
cultivated .soil was covered with standing marshes* 
This province, under the house of Est, had been one 
of the finest in Italy; the people always regretted their 
ancient masters. It is true that the duke was indem- 
nified; he was nominated to a bishopric and a benefice; 
he was even furnished with, some measures of salt front 
the mines of Cervia. But; it is no less true that the 
house of Modena has incontestable and imprescriptible 
rights, to the duchy of Ferrara, of which it was thus 
shamefully despoiled. . . 

Now, my dear reader, let us suppose that this scene 
took place at the time in which Jesus- Christ appeared 
to his apostles after his resurrection, and that Simon 
Barjonas, surnamed Peter, wished to possess himself 
of the states of this poor duke of Ferrara. Imagine 
the duke coming to Bethany to demand justice of the 
Lord Jesus. Our Lord sends- immediately for Peter 
and says to him, " Simon, son of Jonas, I have given 
thee, the keys of heaven, but I have not given thee those 
of the earth. Because thou hast been- told that the 
heavens surround the globe, and that the contained is 
in the containing, dost thou imagine that kingdoms 
here below belong to thee, and that thou, hast only to 
possess thyself of whatever thou likest? I have already 
forbidden thee .to draw the sword.. Thou appearest to- 
me a very strange compound; atone time cutting off the 
ear of Malchus, and at another even denying me. Be 
more lenient and decorous, and take neither the pror 
perty nor the ears of any one for fear of thine own." 

FEVER. 

It. is. not as a. physician, but as a patient,, that I 
wish to. say a word or two . on fever. We cannot help 
now and then speaking, of our enemies ; and this one 
has been attacking me for more than twenty years:- 
not Freron himself has been more implacable. 

vol. in. s 
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I ask pardon pf Sydenham, who defined fere* to 
be " an effort of nature, labouring with all its power 
to expel the peccant matter/' We might thus define 
the small-pox, the measles, diarrhoea, vomitings* cuta- 
neous eruptions, and : twenty other diseases. < But, if 
#u# physician defined ill> he practised well. He 
cured, because he had experience, and he knew \km 
ta wait. . 

Boerhaave says, in his Aphorisms,-?—" A more fre+ 

Suent. opposition, and aa increased resistance about 
ie. capillary vessels, give an absolute idea of an acute 
fever." 

These are the .words of a great master :< but he sets 
out with acknowledging that the nature of fever is 
profoundly hidden. 

He does not tell us what that secret principle is which 
develops itself at regular periods, in intermittent fever 
— what that internal poison is, which, after the lapse 
of a day, is renewed — where that flame is, which dies 
and revives at stated moments. 

We pretty well know, that we are liable to fever 
after excess, or in. unseasonable weather. We know 
that quinquina, judiciously administered, will cure it. 
This is quite enough: the how we do not know. 

. Every animal that does not perish suddenly, dies by 
fever. This fever seems to be the inevitable effect of 
the fluids that compose the blood, or that which is in 
the place of blood. The structure of every animal 
proves to natural philosophers, that it must, at all 
times, have enjoyed a very short life. 

Theologians have held, or have promulgated, other 
opinions. It is not for us to examine this question* 
The philosophers and physicians have been right s* 
sensu humano, aud the theologians, in sensu divino. It 
is said in Deuteronomy, (chap, xxviii. 22.) that if 
the Jews do not serve the law, they shall be smitten 
* with a consumption, and with a fever, and with an 
inflammation, and with an extreme burning." It is only 
in Deuteronomy, and in Mokere's Physician in Spite 
of Himself, that people have been threatened with 
fever. 
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It seems impossible thai fever should not be tfn acci- 
dent natuval to an animate body, in flitch so many 
fluids circulate; just' as it is impossible for an animate 
bod j not to be crushed by tbe felling of a rock. 

Blood makes life: it furnishes die viscera, the 
limbs, the skin, the very extremities of the hairs and 
nails, with the fluids, the humours proper for them. 

This blood 9 by which the animal has life, is formed 
hjr theekyle. During pregnancy, this chyle Is trans- 
mitted front the uretba to the child ; and, after thft 
chdd is born, the milk of the nurse produces this same 
chyle. The greater diversity of aliments it afterwards* 
receives, the more the chyle is Kable to be soured. 
This alone forming the blood, and this blood, com* 
posed of so many different humours, so subject to cor* 
vuptaoti, circulating through the whole human body 
more than iive hundred and fifty times in twenty-four 
houss, with the rapidity of a torrent, it is not only 
astonishing that fever is not more frequent: it is 
astonishing that man lives. In every articulation, in 
every gland, in every passage, there is danger of death : 
but there are also as many succours as there are dangers* 
Almost every membrane extends or contracts as occa- 
sion requires. AH die veins have shiices, which open 
and shut, giving passage to the blood, and preventing a 
return, by which the machine would be destroyed. 
The blood, rushing through all these canals, purifies 
itself. It is a river that carries with it a thousand im- 
purities ; it discharges itself by perspiration, by tran- 
spiration, by all the secretions* Fever is itself a suc- 
cour : it is a rectification when' it does not kill. 
l Man, by his reason, accelerates the cure, by admit 
nistering bitters, and, above ail, by regimen. This rea- 
son is an oar, with which he may row for some time on 
the sea of the world, when disease does not swallow 
him up; 

It is asked, — How is it that nature has abandoned 
the animals, her work, to so many horrible diseases* 
almost always accompanied by fever? How and why 
so many disorders, with so much order, formation, and 
destruction, everywhere side by side ? This is a difficulty 
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that often gives' me a fever"; but Ibe^you wilt-r^ad 
the letters of Memmius,* Then, perhaps, you will be 
inclined to suspect that the incomprehensible artificer 
of vegetables, animals, and worlds, having made all for 
the best, could not have made anything better. 

,* • FICTION. 

Is not a fiction which teacher new and interesting 
truths, a fine tiring?' Do you not admire the Arabian 
story of the sultan, who would not believe that a little 
time could appear long, 1 and who disputed with 4 his 
dervise on the nature of duration ? The latter, to con- 
vince him of it, begged him only to plunge his head for a 
moment into the basin in which he was washing. Im- 
mediately the sultan finds himself transported into a 
frightful desart: he is obliged to labour to get a live- 
lihood; he marries, and has children, who grow up 
and ill treat him ; finally, he returns to his country 
and his palace, and he there finds the dervrae who has 
caused him to suffer so many evils for five and twenty 
years. He is about to kill him ; and is Only appeased 
when he is . assured that all passed in the moment in 
which, with his eyes shut; he put his head into the 
water. 

You still more admire the fiction of the loves of Dido 
and JEneas, which caused the mortal hatred between 
Carthage and Rome ;* as also that which exhibits, in 
Elysium, the destinies of the great men of the Roman' 
empire. 

You also like that of Alcina, in Ariosto, who pos- 
sesses the dignity of Minerva with the beauty of Venus, 
who is so charming to the eyes of her lovers,, who in* 
tbxicates them with voluptuous delights; and unites 
all the loves and graces; but who,, when she is at last 
reduced to her true self, and the enchantment has 
passed away, is nothing more than a little shrivelled 
disgusting old woman. 

As to fictions which represent nothing, teach no- 

* Philosophic* tome i. 
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tfcragy afid< from which nothing results, are they any 
*hiifg more thqft fcjsitieg? And if they are incoherent 
and heaped together without choice, are they anything 
better than dreaout > . • , 

You will potsihly tell me, that there are ancient 
fictions which are very incoherent, without ingenuity, 
and even absurd, which are still admired ; but is it not 
rather owing to the fine images which are scattered 
>Ovsr these fictions, than to the inventions which intro- 
duce them? I will not dispute the point ; but if you 
would be hissed at by all Europe, and afterwards for- 
gotten for ever, write fictions similar to those which 
you admire. 

PIERTE." 

Fiekte is one of those expressions, which having 
been originally employed in an offensive sense, are 
afterwards used in a favourable one. 

It is censure, when this word signifies high-flown, 
proud, haughty, and disdainfuL It is almost praise, 
when it means the loftiness of a noble mind. 

It is a just eulogium on a general who marches 
towards the enemy with fierte. Writers have praised 
the fierte of the gait of Louis XIV. they should have 
contented themselves with remarking its nobleness. 

Fierte, without dignity, is a merit incompatible with 
modesty. It is only fierte in air and manners which 
offends : it then displeases, even in kings. 

Fierti of manner, in society, is the expression of 

, ... * FUr&y as 4 single word, ie untranslatable, conveying one of 
those complex ideas, which the French are peculiarly in the habit 
of compounding for themselves, in reference to modes of mind 
connected with manners. The assumptive ingredient infiertd is pos- 
sibly national with Frenchmen ; who, as their history proves, have 
Always, been distinguished for the arrogant noble and the lowly 
xoturier; the latter of whom, as Voltaire observes, once abjectly 
made a fine quality of the presumption of his oppressor. The 
celebrated duTce of Guise observed, that God had placed something 
between the eyes of a man of cmality, that the eanaiUe oould never 
•steadily look upon. The noblesse of France have beeu tolerably 
well cured of this conceit since the days of Guise; but we 
apprehend* that the felicitous word fiert'4 has originated in the sen- 
timent which these and similar notions have engendered.— >T»- 

93 
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pride ; fierte of soul, is greatness. - The distinctions ** 
are so nice, that a proud spirit is - deemed blameable, 
whilst a proud soul is a theme of praise. By the 
former is understood one who thinks advantageously ~ 
of himself, whilst the latter denotes one who entertains 
elevated sentiments. 

• Fierte, announced: by the exterior, is so great a 
fault, that the weak, who abjectly praise it in the 
great, are obliged to soften it, or rather to extol it, 
by speaking of "this noble fierie." It- is not simply 
vanity, which consists in setting a value upon little 
things; it is not presumption, which believes itself 
capable of great ones ; it is not disdain* which adds 
contempt of others to a great opinion of self; but it is 
intimately allied to all these faults. 

This word is used in. romances, poetry, and above 
all in operas, to • express the severity of female 
modesty. We meet with vain fiertfe, vigorous, fierte, 
&c. Poets are, perhaps , more in the right than they 
imagine. The fierte oCafwoman is not only jigid mo- 
desty and love of duty, but the high value which she 
sets upon her beauty. 

The fierte of the pencil is sometimes spoken of, to 
signify free and fearless touches. 

t n 

FIGURE. 

Evert one desirous of instruction should read witk < 
attention all the articles in the " Dictionnaire Ency- 
clopedique," under the head Figure; viz. 

Figure of the Earth, by M. d'Alembert, — a work 
both clear and profound, in which we find all that can 
be known on the subject. 

Figure* of Rhetoric, by Cesar de Marsais, — a piece of 
instruction which teaches at once to think and to , 

write; and,. like many other articles, makes us regret 
that young people in general have not a convenient 
opportunity of reading things so useful. 

Human Figure, as relating to painting and sculp- 
ture, — an excellent lesson given to every artist, by 
M.Watelet. , 
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>' Figure,' in physiology, — a very ingenious article; by 
M, d- Abbes de Cabe roles. . 

Figure, in arithmetic and in algebra, — by M. Mallet. 

Figure,*m logic, in metaphysics, and in polite lite- 
rature, by M. le chevalier de Jaucour,-^a 'man supe- 
rior to the philosophers of antiquity, inasmuch as he 
has preferred retirement, real philosophy, and indefa- 
tigable labour, to all the advantages that his birth 
might have procured him, in a country where birth is 
set above all beside, excepting money. 

Figure or Form of the Earth. 

Plato, Aristotle, Eratosthenes, Posidonius,andall the 
geometricians of Asia, of Egypt, and of Greece, having 
acknowledged the sphericity of our globe, how did it 
happen that we, for for so long a time, imagined that 
the e4rth was a third longer than it was broad, and 
thence derived the terms longitude and latitude, which 
continually bear testimony to our ancient ignorance ? 

The reverence due to the Bible, which teaches us so 
many truths more necessary and more sublime, was 
the cause of this our almost universal error. 

It had been found, in psalm ciii. that God had 
stretched the heavens over the earth like a skin ; and 
as a skin is commonly longer than it is wide, the same 
was concluded of the earth. 

St. Athanasius expresses himself as warmly against 
good astromomers as against the partisans of Alius 
and Eusebius. " Let us," says he, " stop the mouths of 
those barbarians, who, speaking without proof, dare 
to assert that the heavens also extend under the earth/' 
The fathers considered the earth as a great ship, sur- 
rounded by water, with the prow to the east, and the 
stern to the west. 

We still find, in Cosmas, a monk of the fourth 
century, a sort of geographical chart, in which the 
earth has this figure. 

Tortato, bishop of Avila, near the close of the fifteenth 
century, declares m his commentary on Genesis, that 
the christian faith is shaken, if the earth is believed to 
be round. 
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Columbus, Vesputhrs, ajid Magellan, not hatrng the 
fear of excommunication by this learned bishop before 
their eyes, the earth resumed its rotundity m spite 
of him. " 

Then mart went from one extreme' to the other ; ctnti 
die earth was regarded as a perfect sphere. But the 
error of the perfect sphere was the mistake of philoso- 
phers; while that of a long flat earth war the blunder 
of ideots. 

When once it began to be clearly known that o«tr 
globe revolves on its own axis every twenty-four hours, 
it might have been inferred from that alone that its 
form could not be absolutely round. Not only does 
die centrifugal zone considerably raise the waters ih 
the region or the equator, by the motion of the diurnal 
rotation, but they are moreover elevated about twenty- 
five feet, twice a- day, by the tides: the lands about die 
equator must then be perfectly inundated. But they 
are not so ; therefore the region of the equator is much 
more elevated, in proportion, than the rest of die earth : 
then the earth is a spheroid* elevated at the equator, 
and cannot be a perfect sphere. This proof, simple as 
it is, had escaped the greatest geniuses ; because a uni- 
versal prejudice rarely permits investigation. 

We know that, in 1762, in a voyage to Cayenne, 
near the line, undertaken by order of Louis XIV. under 
the auspices of Colbert, the patron of all the arts, Richer, 
among many other observations, found that the oscil- 
lations or vibrations of his time-piece did not continue 
so frequent as in the latitude of Paris, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to shorten the pendulum one line 
and something more than a quarter. Physics and 
geometry were at that time not near so much cultivated 
as they now are : what man would have believed that 

* For the better information of the non-scientific reader,it«ay 
be as well here to observe, that a sphere being a globe, perfectly 
circular in every direction, a spheroid is to a sphere as an ovafto 
a circle. The oblate spheroid, being flattened at the poles*, may be 
likeued to an orange ; the prolate spheroid, being lengthened at 
the poles, may be likened to an egg, supposing its extremities to 
be of equal dimensions.— T. 
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ajd observation so trivial in appearance, a line more or 
less, could lead to the knowledge of the greatest phy- 
sical truths? It was first of all discovered that weight 
must necessarily be less on the equator than in our 
latitudes, since weight alone causes the oscillation of 
a pendulum. Consequently, the weight of bodies being 
the less the farther they are from the centre of the 
earth,- it was inferred, that the region of the equator 
must be much more elevated than our own — much more 
semote from the centre : so die earth could not be an 
exact sphere. 

Many philosophers acted, on the occasion of these 
discoveries, as all men act when an opinion is to be 
changed — they disputed on Richer's experiment; they 
pretended that our pendulums made their vibrations 
more slowly about the equator only because the metal 
was lengthened by the heat ; but it was seen that the 
heat of the most burning summer lengthens it but one 
line in thirty feet; and here was an elongation of a 
line and a quarter,' a line and a half, or even two lines, 
in an iron rod only three feet and eight lines long. 

Some years after, MM. Varin, Deshayes, Feuillee, 
and Couplet, repeated near the equator the same expe- 
riment on the pendulum; and it was always found^ne- 
cessary to shorten it, although the heat was very often 
less on the line than fifteen, or twenty degrees from it. 
This experiment was again confirmed by the academi- 
cians whom Louis XV. sent to Peru ; and who were 
obliged, on the mountains about Quito, where it froze, 
to shorten the second pendulum about two lines.* 

. About the same time, the academicians who went to 
measure an arc of the meridian in the north, found that 
at Pello, within the polar circle, it was necessary to 
lengthen the pendulum, in order to have the same oscil- 
lations as at Paris: consequently weight is greater at 
the' polar circle than in the latitude of France, as it is 
greater in our latitude than at the equator. Weight 
beting greater in the north, the north was therefore 

* TOs was written in 1736.— T. 
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neater the centre of the earth thin the equator; there-* 
lore the earth was flattened at the poles. 

Never did reasonm an d experiment so f ally conen* 
to establish a truth. The celebrated Huygens, by cal- 
culating centrifugal forces, had proved that the con***- 
quest diminution of weight on the surface of a sphere 
was not great enough to explain the phenomena? and 
that therefore the earth mast be a spheroid flattened at 
the poles. Newton, by the principles of attraction* 
had found neatly the same relations; only it must b€ 
observed, that Huygens believed this force inherent 
in bodies determining them towards the centre ot the 
globe, to be everywhere the same. He had not yet 
neen the discoveries of Newton; so that he considered 
the diminution of weight by the theory of centrifugal 
forces only. The effect of centrifugal forces dhninishe* 
the primitive gravity on the equator. The sinaltef 
the circles in which this centrifugal force is exercised 
become, the mere it yields to the force of gravity; thus, 
at the pole itself the centrifugal force, being null, nnist 
leave the primitive gravity in full action. But tbi* 
principle .of a gravity always equal, falls to nothing 
Wore the discovery made by Newton, that a body 
transported, for instance, to the distance of ten diame- 
ters from the centre of the earth, would weigh one 
hundred times less than at the distance of one dia- 
meter. 

It is then by the laws of gravitation, combined with 
.those of the centrifugal force, that the real form of the 
earth must be shown. Newton and Gregory had such 
confidence in this theory, that they did not hesitate to 
advance, that experiments on weight were a surer means 
of knowing the form of the earth than any geographical 
measurement. 

Louis XIV. had signalised his reign by that meri- 
dian, which was drawn through France : the illustrious 
Dominic Cassini had begun it with his son; and had, 
in 1701, drawn from the feet of the Pyrenees to the 
observatory a line as straight as it could be drawn, 
considering the almost insurmountable obstacles which 



'-' the height of mountains, the changes of refraction in, 
the air, and the altering of instruments were constantly 
opposing to the execution of 00 vast and delicate air 
undertaking; he* had, in 1701, measured six degrees: 
eighteen minutes of that meridian. But, from what- 
ever causa the error might proceed, he had found the 
degrees towards Paris, that is, towards the north, shorter 
tha*. those towards the Pyrenees and the south. This 
measurement gave the lie both to that of Norwood and 
to the new theory of the earth flattened at the poles* 
Yet this new theory was beginning to be so generally 
received, that the academy's secretary did not hesitate, 
in his history of 1701, to say that the new measure- 
ments- made in France proved the earth to be a spheroid 
flattened at the poles. The truth was, that Dominic 
Cassin}'& measurement led to a conclusion directly 
opposite ; but, as the figure of the earth had not yet 
become a question in France, no one at that time was 
at the trouble of combating this false conclusion. The 
degrees of the meridian from Collioure to Paris were 
believed to be exactly measured ; and the pole, which 

' from that measurement must necessarily be elongated, 
was believed to be flattened. 

An engineer, named M. de Roubais, astonished at 
this conclusion, demonstrated that, by the measure- 
ments taken in France, the earth must be an oblate 
spheroid, of which the meridian passing through the 
poles must be longer than the equator, the poles being 
elongated.* But of all the natural philosophers to 
whom he addressed his dissertation, not one would 
have it printed ; because it seemed that the academy 
had pronounced it was too bold in an individual to 
raise his voice. Some time after the error of 1701 was 
acknowledged, that which had been said was unsaid ; 
and the earth was lengthened by a just conclusion drawn 
from a false principle. The meridian was continued 
in the same principle from Paris to Dunkirk ; and the 

* degrees were still found to grow shorter as they ap- 
proached the north. People were still mistaken res- 

■'■'<■ 1 . 'i n ■ h ■* . ■■ ■ • ' ...— .. ... ~... 1 

* His paper is in the " Journal Litteraire." 
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peering the figure of the earth, as they had been con- 
cerning the nature of light. About tije same time* 
some mathematicians, who were performing the same 
operations in China, were astonished to find a difference 
among their degrees, which they had expected to find 
alike ; and to discover, after many verifications, that 
they were shorter towards the north than towards the 
south. This accordance of the mathematicians of 
France with those of China was another powerful reason 
for believing in the oblate spheroid. In France they 
did still more ; they measured parallels to the equator. 
It is easily understood that on an oblate spheroid our 
degrees of longitude must be shorter than on a sphere. 
M. de Cassini found the parallel which passes through: 
St. Malo to be shorter by one thousand and thirty- 
seven toises than it would have been on a spherical, 
earth. 

All these measurements proved that the degrees had 
been found as it was wished to find them. They over-, 
turned, for a time, in France, the demonstrations of 
Newton and Huygens; and it was no longer doubted 
that the poles were of a form precisely contrary to that 
which had at first been attributed to them. In short, 
nothing at all was known about the matter. 

At length, other academicians, who had visited the 
polar circle in 1736, having found, by new measure- 
ments, that the degree was longer there than in France, 
people doubted between them and the Cassinis. But 
these doubts were soon after removed: for these, same 
astronomers, returning from the pole, examined afresh . 
the degree measured by Picard, in 1677, to the north 
of Paris ; and found the degree to be a hundred and 
twenty-three toises longer than it was according ta 
Picaras measurement. If, then, Picard, with all his 
precautions, had made his degree one hundred and 
twenty-three toises too short, it was not at all unlikely 
that the degrees towards the south had in like manner 
been found too long. Thus the first error of Picard, 
having furnished the foundations for the measurements 
of the meridian, also furnished an excuse for the almost 
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'inevitable errors, which very good astronomer* might 
-hare committed in the course of these operations. 

Unfortunately, other men of scktoee found that, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the degrees of the meridian did not 
*agrcfe with ours. ~ Other measurements, taken in Italy, 
likewise contradicted those of France, and all were falsi- 
fied by those of China. People again began to doubt, 
and to suspect, in my opinion very reasonably, that the 
earth had protuberances. 

• As for the English, though they are fond of travel- 
ing, they spared themselves the fatigue, and held fast 

Uieir theory. 

The difference between one diameter and the other 
is not more than fire or six of our leagues — a difference 
immense in the eyes of a disputant, but almost imper- 
soeptMe to those who consider the measurement of the 
globe only in reference to the purposes of utility which it 
•nay serve. A geographer could scarcely make this 
•difference perceptible on a map ; nor would a pilot be 
able to discover whether he was steering on a spheroid 
-oron a sphere. 

• Yet there have been men bold enough to assert, that 
the lives of navigators depended on this question. 
Oh quackery! wilt thou spare no degrees — not even 
those of die-meridian ? 

FIGURED— FIGURATIVE. 

• We say, a truth * figured' by a fable, by a parable; 
<fhe church 'figured' by the young spouse in Solomon's 
Oong ; ancient Rome ' figufed' by Babylon. A figura- 
tive style is constituted by metaphorical expressions, 
figuring the things spoken of— and disfiguring them 
^ften the metaphors are not correct. 

/ Ardent imagination, passion, desire— frequency de- 
emed — produce tfee figurative style. We do not admit 
it into history, for too many metaphors are hurtful, 
not only to perspicuity, but also to truth, by saying 
more-er less than the thing itself. 

In didactic works, this style should be rejected. It 
is much more out of place in a sermon than in a fui>^ 

YOL. III. * 
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oration, because the sermon is a piece of instruction 
in which the truth is to be announced ; while the fune- 
ral oration is a declamation in which it is to be exag- 
gerated. 

The poetry of enthusiasm, as the epopee and the 
ode, is that to which this style is best adapted. It is 
less admissible in tragedy, where the dialogue should 
be natural as well as elevated ; and still less in 
comedy, where the style must be more simple. 

The limits to be set to the figurative style, in each 
kind, are* determined by taste. Balthazar Gracian* 
says, that " our thoughts depart from the vast shores of 
memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive 
in the harbour of intelligence, and are entered at the 
custom-house of the understanding." 

This is precisely the style of Harlequin. He says 
to his master, " The ball of your commands has re- 
bounded from the racket of my obedience." Must 
it not be owned that such is frequently that oriental 
style which people strive to admire. 

Another fault of the figurative style is the accumu- 
lating of incoherent figures. A poet, speaking of some 
philosophers, has called them : — 

D'ambitieux pygmees 
Qui sur leurs pied* vainement re a reuses 
Et sur des monti* d'ar^umens entaxses 
De jour en jour superbes Encelades, 
Vont redoublant leur* folles escalades.t 

/ When philosophers are to be written against, it 
should be done better. How do ambitious pigmies, 
reared on their hind legs on mountains of arguments, 
continue escalades? What a false and ridiculous 
image 1 What elaborate dulness ! 

In an allegory by the same author, entitled the 
Liturgy of Cy therea, we find these lines : — 

De totiieH partR, auiour de I'inconnue, 
II* voht tomber comme grele menue, 
Moifisoiii* den cceurs sur la terre jonches, 
Et deu Dieux m&ne a son char attaches. 

# A Spanish Jesuit, who wrote in the seventeenth century.— -T. 
t Epistle from Jean Baptiste Rousseau to Louis Racine, son of 
Jean Racine. 
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De par Venus nou» venons cette affaire ^ 
Si s en retourne aux cieux dan* wn seYail, 
En ruminant comment il potirraiaire 
> Pour ramener la brebis au bercail. 

Here we have harvests of hearts thrown on the 
ground like small hail ; and among these hearts pal- 
pitating on the ground, are gods bound to the car of 
the unknown; while Love, sent by Venus, ruminates in 
His seraglio in heaven, what he shall do to bring back ta 
the fold this lost mutton surrounded by scattered hearts. 
All this forms a figure at once so false, so puerile, 
and so incoherent, — so disgusting, so extravagant, 
so stupidly expressed, we are astonished that a man, 
who made good verses of another kind, and was not 
devoid of taste, could write anything so miserably bad* 

Figures, metaphors, ar£ not necessary in an alle- 
gory: what has been invented with imagination, may 
be told with simplicity. Plato has more allegories 
than figures ; he often expresses them elegantly and 
without ostentation. 

Nearly all the maxims of the ancient orientals and of 
the Greeks were in the figurative style. All those 
sentences are metaphors, or short allegories ; and in 
them the figurative style has great effect in rousing the 
imagination and impressing the memory. 

We know that Pythagoras said, " In the tempest, 
adore the echo," that is, during civil broils retire to the 
country; and, " Stir not the fire with the sword," 
meaning, do not irritate minds already inflamed. 

In every language, there are many common proverbs, 
which are in the figurative style. 

FIGURE IN THEOLOGY, 

It is quite certain, and is agreed by the most pious 
men, that figures and allegories have been carried too 
far. Some of the fathers of the church regard the 
piece of red cloth, placed by the courtezan Rahab at 
her window, for a signal to Joshua's spies, as a figure of 
the blood of Jesus Christ; This is an error of an 
order of mind, which would find mystery in everythir " r 

t2 



Nor can it be denied that St. Ambrose made a very- 
bad use of his taste for allegory, when he says, in his 
book of Noah and the Ark, that the back-door of the 
ark was a figure of our hinder parts. 

All men of sense have asked how it can be proved 
that these Hebrew words, <f maher, salal-has-bas/* 
(take quick $ie spoils) are a figure of Jesus Christ ? 
How Judah, tying his ass to a vine, and washing Mis 
cloak in the wine, ife also a figure of him ? r How Ruth, 
slipping into bed to Boaz, can figure the church? 
How Sarah and Rachel are the church, and Hagar 
and Leah the synagogue ? How the kisses of the Su- 
namite typify the marriage of the church? 

A volume might be made of these enigmas^ which,' 
to the best theologians of latter times, have appeared 
to be rather far-fetched than .edifying. 

The danger of this abuse is fully admitted by the 
abb6 Fleury, the author ,pf the " Ecclesiastical His- 
tory." It is a vestige of rabbinism; a fault into which 
the learned St. Jerome never fell. It is like oniro- 
mancy, or the explanation of dreams. If a girl sees 
muddy water* when dreaming, she wiH be ill married I 
if she sees clear water, she will have a good husband ; 
a spider denotes money, &c. 

In short, will enlightened posterity believe it ? the 
understanding of dreams has, for more than four thou- 
sand years, been made a serious study. 

Symbolical Figum. 

All nations have made use of them, as we have said 
in the article Emblem. But who began? Was if 
the Egyptians ? It is not very likely. We think we 
have already- more than once proved that Egypt is a 
country quite new, and that many ages were requisite 
to save the country from inundations, and render 1 it 
habitable* It is impossible that the Egyptians should 
have invented the signs, of the zodiao, sinoe the figure* 
denoting our seed-time and harvest cannot coincide 
with theirs. When we cut our corn, their land ia 
covered with water ; and when we sow, their reaping* 
time is approaching. Thus die bull of our zodiac* 
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and. the girl bearing ears of corn, cannot have come 
from Egypt.* 

Here is also an evident proof of the falsity of the 
new paradox, that the Chinese are an Egyptian colony. 
The characters are not the same. The Chinese mark 
the course of the sun by twenty-eight constellations ; 
and the Egyptians, after the Chaldeans, reckoned only 
twelve^ like ourselves. . , - 

The figures that denote the planets are in China 
and in India all different from those of Egypt and of 
Europe; so are the signs of the metals; so is the 
method of guiding the hand in writing. Nothing could 
have been more chimerical than to send the Egyptians 
to people China. 

All these fabulous foundations, laid in fabulous 
times, have caused an irreparable loss of time to a 
prodigious multitude of the learned, who have all 
been bewildered in their laborious researches, which 
might have been serviceable to mankind if directed to 
arts of real utility. 

Pluche, in his History, or rather his fable, of the 
Heavens, assures us that Ham, son of Noah, went 
and. reigned in Egypt, where there was nobody to 
reign over; that his son Menes was the greatest of 
legislators, and that Thoth was his prime minister. 

According to him and his authorities, this Thoth, or 
somebody else, instituted feasts in honour of the deluge ; 
and the joyful cry of " Io Bacche," so famous among 
the Greeks, was, among the Egyptians, a lamenta- 
tion. Bacche came from the Hebrew beke, signifying 
sofa, and that at a time when the Hebrew people did 
not exist. According to this explanation, joy means . 
sorrow, and to sing signifies, to weep. 

The Iroquois have more sense. They do not take 
the trouble to . enquire what passed on the shores of 
lake^ Ontario some thousand years ago: instead of. 
making systems, they go hunting. 

• See « La Philotopbie dc i'Hittoire," « Emu iur lea Jtiaran," 
&c torn. i. 
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The sanfe authors affirm, that the spfcynkes, trad* 
which Egypt was adorned, signified superabtmdame, 
because some interpreters have asserted that the He- 
brew word spang meant an excess; as if the Egyptians; 
had taken lessons from the Hebrew tongue, which is, 
in great part, derived from the Phenician : besides, 
what relation has a sphynx to an abundance of water? 
■Future schoolmen will maintain, with greater appear** 
ance of reason, that the masks which decorate the key- 
stones of our windows are emblems of our masque-* 
rades ; and that these fantastic ornaments announced 
that balls were given in every house to which they 
were affixed. 

Figure, Figurative, Allegorical, Mystical, Topological, 
Typical, be. 

This is often the art of finding in books everything 
but what they really contain. For instance, Romulus 
killing his brother Remus shall signify the death of the 
duke of Berry, brother to Louis XL; Regulus, impri-. 
toned at Carthage, shall typify St. Louis captive at 
Massoura. 

It is very justly remarked in the Encyclopedia, that 
many fathers of the church have, perhaps, carried this 
taste for allegorical figures- a little too far; but they- 
are to be reverenced, even in their wanderings, 

• If the holy fathers used and then abused this method* 
their little excesses of imagination may be pardoned, 
in consideration of their holy zeal. 

The antiquity of the usage may also be pleaded in 
justification, since it was practised by the earliest phi* 
losophers. Bui it is true that the symbolical figures 
employed by the fathers are in a different taste. 

Fdr example: When St. Augusttn wishes to make 
it appear that the forty-two generations of the genea- 
logy of Jesus ate annpuaced by St. Matthew, wfa*>* 
gives only forty-one, he save that Jecbonias must bt, 
counted twice, because Jechontas is a co rnt r -$tom be- 
lfcngtngto two walls; that these two walls figure, the old. 
and the new law; and that Jechonias, being thus the 
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amtelr-ttofie* %uxes Jesus Christ, who i& the real cdr- 
near-stmeS 

The same saint, in the same sermon, says thafc 
the number forty must prevail ; and at once, aban* 
dons Jechoniaa and his corner-stone, counted as two. 
The number forty, he says, signifies life; ten, which 
is perfect beatitude being multiplied by four, which, 
being the number of the seasons, figures time.f 

Again, in the same sermon, he explains why St. 
Luke gives Jesus Christ seventy-seven ancestors : fifty- 
six up to the patriarch Abraham, and twenty-one from. 
Abraham up to God himself. It is true that, according 
to the Hebrew text, there would be but seventy-six ; 
for the Hebrew Bible does not reckon a Cainan, who 
is. interpolated in the Greek translation called the 
Septuagint. 

Thus saith Augustin : " The number seventy-seven 
figures the abolition of all sins by baptism . . . the 
number ten signifies justice and beatitude, resulting 
from the creature, which makes seven with the Trinity, 
which is three : therefore it is that God's command* 
raents are ten in number. The number eleven denotes 
sin, because it transgresses ten .... This number se- 
venty-seven is the product of eleven, figuring sin,, 
multiplied by seven, and not by ten, for seven is the 
symbol of the creature* Three represents the soul, 
which is in some sort an image of the Divinity; and 
four represents the body, on account of its four qua- 
lities," &c.J 

In these explanations we find some trace of the 
cabalistic mysteries and the quaternary of Pytha-' 
goras. This taste was very long in vogue. 

St. Augustin goes much farther, concerning the di- 
mensions of matter. Breadth is the dilatation of the 
heart, which performs good works; length is perseve- 
rance; depth is the hope of reward. He carries the 
allegory very far, applying it to the cross, and drawing; 
great consequences therefrom. 

* Sermon xli. artieieix* 
f SermoiixU. article xxii. 
J Sermon xli. article xxiii. 
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The use of these figures had passed from the Jews 
to the Christians long before St. Augustin's time. It 
is not for us to know within what bounds it was right 
to stop. 

The examples of this fault are innumerable. No 
one who has studied to advantage will hazard the intro- 
duction of such figures, either in the pulpit or in the 
school. We find no such instances among the Romans 
or the Greeks, not even in their poets. 

In Ovid's Metamorphoses themselves, we find only 
ingenious inductions drawn from fables which are given 
as fables. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha threw stones behind them 
between their legs, and men were produced therefrom. 
Ovid says : — 

Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum, 
Et document* damus quft simus origine nati. 

- Thence we're a hardened and laborious race, 
Proving full well our stony origin. 

Apollo loves Daphne, but Daphne does not love 
Apollo. This is because love has two kinds of arrows ; 
the one golden and piercing, the other leaden and 
blunt. Apollo has received in his heart a golden 
arrow, Daphne a leaden one. 

Ecce sagittiferft proropsit duo tela pharetrft 
Diveroorum operum ; fugat hoc, facit illud amorem 
Quod facit auratum est, et cuspide fulget acuta : 
Quod fugat obtusum est, et habet sub arundine plumbum, Ac- 
Two different shafts he from his quiver draws ; 
One to repel desire and one to cause. 
Ope shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 
To bribe the love, and make the lover bold ; 
- • One blunt and tipt with lead, whose base allay 

Provokes disdain, and drives desire away.— DftYDrar. 

. These figures are all ingenious, and deceive no one. 
That Venus, the goddess of beauty, should not go 
unattended by the Graces, is a charming truth. These 
fables, which were in the mouth of every one — these 
allegories, so natural and attractive— had so much 
sway over the minds of men, that perhaps the first 
christians imitated while they opposed diem. 
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They took up the weapons of mythology to dfestroy ito, 
but they could not wield them with the same addreesi 
They did not reflect that the sacred austerity of our 
holy religion placed these resources out of their powers 
and that a christian hand would have dealt but awk- 
wardly with the lyre of Apollo. 

However, the taste for these typical and prophetic 
figures was so firmly rooted, that every prince, every 
statesman, every pope, every founder of an orden, 
had allegories or allusions taken from the holy scrip* 
tares, applied to him. Satire and flattery rivalled 
each other in drawing from this source. 

When pope Innocent III. made a bloody crusade 
against the court of Toulouse, he was told, " Innocens 
eris a maledictione." 

When the order of the Minimes was established, H 
appeared that their founder had been foretold in 
Genesis : " Minimus cum patre nostro." 

The preacher who preached before John of Austria 
after the celebrated battle of Lepanto, took for his text, 
"Fuithomo missus a Deb, cui nomen erat Johannes ;* 
A man sent frojtn God; whose name was John : and this 
allusion was very fine, if all the rest were ridiculous. 
It is said to have been repeated for John Sobeiski, 
after the deliverance of Vienna; but this latter 
preacher was nothing more than a plagiarist. 

In short, so constant has been this custom, that no 
preacher of the present day has ever failed to take- an 
allegory for his text. One of the most happy instances, 
is die text of the funeral oration over the duke of 
Candale, delivered before his sister, who was con* 
sidered a pattern of virtue : " Die, quia soror mea 
es, ut mini bene eveniat propter te" — " Say, I pray 
thee, that thou art my sister, that it may be well with 
me for thy. sake." 

It is not. to be wondered at, that the cordeliers 
carried these figures rather too far in favour of St. 
Francis of Assisi, in the famous, but little known 
book, entitled "Conformities of St. Francis q( 
Asaisi with Jesus Christ." We find in.it sixty-four 
predictions of the coming of St. Francis, some m the 
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Old Testament, others in the New ; and each predic- 
tion contains three figures, which signify the found- 
ing of the cordeliers. So that. these fathers find 
themselves foretold in the Bible a hundred and ninety- 
two times. 

From Adam down to St. Paul, everything prefigured 
the blessed Francis of Assisi. The scriptures were 
given to announce to the universe the sermons of 
Francis to the quadrupeds, the fishes, and the birds, 
the sport he had with a woman of snow, his frolics 
with the devil, his adventures with brother Elias and 
brother Pacificus. 

These pious reveries, which amounted even to blas- 
phemy, have been condemned. But the order of St. 
Francis has not suffered by them, having renounced 
these extravagances so common to the barbarous ages. 

FINAL CAUSES. 

SECTION I. 

Virgil says (JEneid, book vi. 727) : — 

Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

This active mind infus'd, through all the space 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. — Drydew. 

Virgil, said well: and Benedict Spinoza,* who has 
not the brilliancy of Virgil, nor his merit, is compelled 
to acknowledge an intelligence presiding over all. 
Had he denied this, I should have said to him, 
Benedict, you are a fool; you possess intelligence 
and you deny it, and to whom do you deny it? 

In the year 1770, there appeared a man, in some 
respects far superior to Spinoza, as eloquent as the 
Jewish Hollander is dry, less methodical, but infinitely 
more perspicuous ; perhaps equal to him in mathe- 

* Or rather Baruch; for that was his name and he is in other 
places called by it. His signature was B. Spinoza. Some chris- 
tians, very ill informed, and who were not aware that Spinoza 
had abandoned Judaism without embracing Christianity, assumed 
the B. to mean the first letter of Benedict.— JFrencA Ed. 
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matical science, but without the ridiculous affectation 
of applying mathematical reasonings to metaphysical 
and moral subjects. The man I mean is the author 
of the " System of Nature." He assumed the name 
of Mirabaud, the secretary of the French Academy. 
Alas ! the worthy secretary was incapable of writing 
a single page of the book of our formidable opponent. 
I would recommend it to all you, who are disposed 
to avail yourselves of your reason and acquire in- 
struction, to read the following eloquent though dan- 
gerous passage from the System of Nature. (Part II. 
chap. v. p. 153. &c.) 

*f It is contended, that animals furnish us with a 
convincing evidence that there is some powerful 
cause of their existence ; the admirable adaptation of 
their different parts, mutually receiving and conferring 
aid towards accomplishing their functions, and main- 
taining in health and vigour the entire being, announce 
to us an artificer uniting power to wisdom. Of the 
power of nature, it is impossible for us to doubt; she 
produces all the animals that we see by the help of 
combinations of that matter, which is in incessant ac- 
tion ; the adaptation of the parts of these animals is 
the result of the necessary laws of their nature, and of 
their combination. When the adaptation ceases, the 
animal is necessarily destroyed, What then becomes 
of the wisdom, , the intelligence,* or the goodness of 
that alleged cause, to which was ascribed all the 
honour of this boasted adaptation. Those animals of 
so wonderful a structure as to be pronounced the 
works of an immutable God, do not they undergo 
incessant changes ; and do not they end in decay and 
destruction ? Where are the wisdom, the goodness, 
the foresight, the immutabilityf of an artificer, whose 
sole object appears to be to derange and destroy the 
springs of those machines which are proclaimed to be 

master-pieces of his power and skill. If this God can 

• 

* Is less intelligence displayed because generations are suc- 
cessive? 

t There is immutability of design when we perceive immuta- 
bility of effects. See God. 
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act no otherwise* than thua, he is neither free* nor om- 
nipotent. If his will changes, he is notman*&Me>. 
If he permit machines, which he has endowed with 
sensibility, to experience pain, he is deficient in good- 
ness. If he has been unable to render his productions 
solid and durable, he is deficient in skill. Percemog' 
as we do the decay and ruin not only of ati wumals but 
of all the other works of deity, we cannot tout inevitably 
conclude, -either that everything perforwed in tike 
course of nature is absolutely necessary,— ^e^navofd*- 
able result -of it simperative and insuperable laws, or 
that the artificer who impels her various operations is 
destitute of plan, of power, of constancy, of skill, and 
of goodness. 

" Man, who considers himself as the'master^work 
of the divinity, supplies us more readily and completely 
than any other production, with evidence of die 
incapacity or malignityf of his pretended author. Hn 
this being, possessed of feeling, intuition, and reason, 
which considers itself as the perpetual object of divine 
partiality, and forms its God on the model of iteeif, 
we see a machine more changeable, more frail, more 
liable to derangement from its extraordinary compli- 
cation, than that of the coarsest and grossest tarings* 
Beasts which are destitute of our mental powers aid 
acquirements, plants which merely vegetate, stones 
which are unendowed with sensation, are, in many 
respects, beings far more favoured than man. They 
are, at least, exempt from distress of mind, from the 
tortures of thought, and corrosions of care, to whidi 
the latter is a victim. Who would not prefer being* 
mere unintelligent animal, or a senseless stone, when 
his thoughts revert to the irreparable loss -of an object 
dearly beloved.]: Would it not be infinitely mote 

— ■ H i I h i n i i i ii i inin tin U l . i »i ■ ii m i it i 1 1 il l i iMl 

• The freedom of any being consists in the power of doing 
what be pieties. If he performs hie will, be is free. 

t If he is malignant, he is not capable; and if he is capable, .a 
term comprehending both power and wisdom, he is not ma- 
lignant. 

% The author here falls .into an inadvertence to which we are 
all liable. We frequently say, I had rather be a bird, or a Watt* 
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-desirable to be an inanimate mass, than the gloomy 
votary and victim of superstition, trembling under the 
present yoke oT his diabolical deity, -and anticipating 
infinite torments in a future existence ? Beings, des- 
titute of sensation, > life, memory, and thought, ex- 
perience no affliction from the idea of what is past, 
present, or to come; they do not believe there is any 
danger of incurring eternal torture for inaccurate rea- 
soning ; which is believed, however, by many of those 
favoured beings who maintain that the great architect 
of the world has created the universe for themselves. 

" Let us not be* told that we have no idea of a work 
without having that of the artificer distinguished from 
the work. Nature is not a work: She has always 
existed of herself.* Every process takes place in her 
bosom. She is an immense manufactory/ provided 
with materials, and she forms the instruments by which 
she acts: all her works are effects of her own energy, 
and of agents or causes which she frames, contains, 
and impels. Eternal, uncreated elements, — elements 
indestructible, ever in motion,* and combining in 
exquisite and endless diversity, originate all the beings 
and all the phenomena that we behold ; all the effects, 
good or evil, that we feel ; the order or disorder which 
we distinguish, merely by different modes in which 
they affect ourselves; and, in a word, all those wonders 
.which excite our meditation and confound our reason- 
ing. These elements, in order to effect objects thus 
comprehensive anxUimportant, require nothing beyond 
their own properties, individual or combined, and the 
motion essential to their very existence; and thus 
preclude the necessity of recurring to an unknown 
artificer, in order to arrange, mould, combine, pre* 
serve, and dissolve them. 

than a man, with , such pains and griefs as I am now experiencing. 
But when we hold such language, we do not in fact advert to 
the circumstance, that it strictly implies a wish for annihilation, 
for if you become anything but what you now are, you retain, 
of course, nothing of yourself. — French note. 

* You assume the question in dispute; a case of frequent oc- 
currence with system-makers^T-f *t<f . 

VOL. III. V 
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" But, even admitting for a moment that itisim> 
possible to conceive of the universe wi&out an arti- 
ficer who formed it, and who preserves ami watches 
over his work, where shall we place that artificer ?* 
shall he be within or without' the universe? is he 
matter or motion? or is he mere spacer nothingness, 
vacuity ? In each of these cases, he will either* be 
nothing, or he will be comprehended in nature, and 
subjected to her laws. If he is in nature, I think 
I see in her only matter in motion, and cannot but 
thence conclude, that the agent impelling her is cor* 
poreal and material, and that he is consequently liable 
to dissolution. If this agent is out of nature, then I 
have no ideaf of what place he can occupy, not 
of an immaterial being, nor of the manner in which a 
spirit, without extension, can operate upon the matter 
from which it is separated. Those unknown tracts of 
space which imagination has placed beyond the visible 
world, may be considered as having no existence for 
a being who can scarcely see to the distance of his 
own feet ; J the ideal power which inhabits them can 
never be represented to my mind, unless when my 
imagination combines at random the fantastic colours 
which it is always forced to employ in the world on 
which I am. In this case, I shall merely reproduce 
in idea what my senses have previously actually per- 
ceived; and that God, which I, as it were, compel 
myself to distinguish from nature, and to place be- 
yond her circuit, will ever, in opposition to all my 
efforts, necessarily withdraw within it. 

" It will be observed and insisted upon by some, 
that if a statue or a watch were shown to a savage 
who had never seen them, he would inevitably acknow- 
ledge that they were the productions of some intelli- 
gent agent, more powerful and ingenious than himself; 

* Does it belong to us to find a place for him ? It is for him 
to fix ours. This is a sufficient answer. — French note. 

.+ Are you so constituted as to have ideas of everything, and 
do you not perceive in that same nature, an admirable intelli- 
gence }—&id. 

J Either the world is infinite, or space is infinite ; take your 
choice. — Ibid. 
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and hence it will be inferred, that we are equally 
bound to acknowledge that the machine of the uni- 
verse, that man, that the. phenomena of nature, are 
die productions of an agent, whose intelligence and 
power are far superior to our own. 

" I . answer, m the first place, that we cannot 
possibly doubt either the great power or the great skill* 
of nature : we admire her skill as often as we are sur- 
prised by the extended, varied, and complicated effects 
which we find in those of her works which we take 
the pains to investigate ; she is not, however, either 
more or less skilful in any one of her works than in 
the rest. We no more comprehend how she could 
produce a stone or piece of metal, than how she 
could produce a head organized like that of Newton. 
We call that man skilful who can perform thing* 
which we are unable to perform ourselves. Nature 
can perform everything ; and when anything exists, 
it is a proof that she was. able to make it Thus, it is 
only in relation to ourselves that we ever judge nature 
to be skilful: we compare it in those cases with our- 
selves ;. and, . as we possess a quality which we call 
intelligence, by the aid of which we produce works, in 
which we display our skill, we thence conclude, that 
the works of nature which most excite our astonish- 
ment and admiration, are not in fact hers, but the 
productions of an artificer, intelligent like ourselves, 
and whose intelligence we proportion, in our minds, 
to the degree of astonishment excited in us by his 
works ; that is, in fact, to our own weakness and lgno- 
rance."t 

See the reply to these arguments under the article* 
Atheism and God, and in the following section, 
written long before the " System of Nature." 

* Powerful and skilful ! Oti that I take my stand. He who is 
powerful enough to form man and the world, is God. You admit 
a God while you contend against him. — French note, 

f If we are so ignorant, how can we venture to affirm that 
everything was made without God.— J$id. 

u2 
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, SECTION *I* , - » 

» If ,a dock- is not made so ovdez to tell the titee of the 
day, I will then admit that fed causes are nothing bat 
chimeras, and be contend to go by the name of alnal- 
eausesfinder ;~<*-in plains language, fool— to the end of 
my life. 

, Ail the paste, however, of that great machine the 
world, seem made ibr .each other. Some philosophers 
affect to deride final causes, which were rejected, 
N they tell **, by Epicurus and Lucretius. But it seems 
to me, that Epicurus and Lucretius rather merit 'the de- 
rision. They tell you that the eye is not made to see ; 
but that, since it was found out that eyes were capable 
of being used for that purpose, to that purpose they 
have been applied. * According to them, the month 
is not formed to speak and. eat, nor the stomach to. 
digest, nor the heart to receive the blood from the 
veins and impel it through the arteries, nor the feet to 
walk, nor the ears to hear. Yet, at the same time, 
these very, shrewd and consistent persons admitted, 
(bat tutors made-garments to clothe them, and masons 
fcuilt houses to lodge them; and thus ventured to deny 
to nature— the great existence, the universal intelli- 
gence—what they conceded to (he most insignificant 
artificers employed by themselves* 

The doctrine of final causes ought certainly to be 
preserved from being abused. We have already re- 
marked that M. le Prieur, in the Spectacle of Nature, 
contends, in vain, that the tides were attached to the 
ocean to enable ships to enter more easily into their 
ports, < and to preserve the water from corruption : he 
might just as probably and successfully have urged, 
that legs were made to wear boots, and noses to bear 
spectacles. 

In order to satisfy ourselves of Ae troth of a final 
cause, in ady particular instance, it is necessary that 
the effect produced 'should be uniform and invariable 
in time and place. Ships have not existed in all times 
and upon all seas ; accordingly, it cannot be said that 
♦he ocean was made for ships. It is impossible not to 



perceive how ridiculous it would be to maintain, that 
nature had toiled on from the very beginning of time 
Id adjust hevself to the inventions of our fortuitous 
find arbitrary arts, all of which ace of so late a date in 
their discovery ; but it is perfectly clear that if noses 
were not made for spectacles, they were made for 
smelling, and there have been noses ever since there 
were men* In the same manner, hands, instead of 
being bestowed for the sake of gloves, are visibly det> 
tined for all those uses to which the metacarpus, the 
ffadanx of the fingers, and the movements of the 
circular muscle of the wrist, render them applicable 
by us. 

- Cicero, who doubted everything else, had no doubt 
about final causes. 

-. . It appears particularly difficult to suppose that those 
.parts of the human frame, by which the perpetuation 
of the species, is conducted, should not, in fact, have 
been intended and destined for that purpose, from 
their mechanism so truly admirable, and the sensation 
which nature has connected with it more admirable 
still. Epicurus would be at least obliged to admit that 
pleasure is divine, and that that pleasure is a final 
cause, in consequence of which beings, endowed with 
sensibility, but who could never have communicated it 
to themselves, have been incessantly introduced into 
the world as others have passed away from it. 

This philosopher, Epicurus, was a great man for the 
age in which he lived. He saw what Descartes denied, 
what Gassendi affirmed, and what Newton demonstrar 
ted-+-that motion cannot exist without a vacuum. He 
conceived the necessity of atoms to serve as constituent 
parts of invariable species. These are philosophical 
ideas. Nothing, moreover, was more respectable than 
the morality of genuine Epicureans; it consisted in 
sequestration from public affairs, which are incompa- 
tible with wisdom, and in friendship, without which, 
life is but a burden.* But as to the rest of the philo* 

* .The claim of this boasted morality to either virtue or wisdom 
is exceedingly to be doubted. It may be often, indeed, both vir- 
tuous and wise to retire from the active business of life to the eA» 

U3 
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spphy af Epicurus, it appears not to be 1 more admis* 
sWe than the grooved or tubular -matter of Descartes. 
It is, as it appears to me, wilfully >to shut the eyes- and 
the understanding; to maintain that there is no- design 
in nature ; and- if there is design, there- is an intelligent 
cause : there exists a God. --' 

Some object to us the irregularities of our globe, the 
volcanoes, the plains of moving sands, some small 
mountains swallowed up in the ocean, others raised by 
earthquakes, &c. But does it follow from the naves 
of your chariot wheels taking fire, that your 'chariot was 
not made expressly for the purpose of conveying you 
from one place to another ? 

The chains of mountains which crown both hemis- 
pheres, and more than six hundred rivers which flow 
from the foot of these rocks towards the sea; the va- 
rious streams that swell these rivers in their course, 
^after .fertilising the fields through which they pass; 
the innumerable fountains which spring from the same 
source, which supply necessary refreshment, and 

joyment of peaceful leisure and the cultivation of the social affeq- 
tions; but as here laid down, such retirement amounts to nothing 
heyond a refined species of selfishness. The post of honour is not 
necessarily a private station ; it is altogether the reverse, when 
public good is to be advanced or public evil resisted by mingling 
with the crowd. Nothing is more common than for men to dig- 
nify their vices or infirmities with the name of virtues ; which is 
precisely the case of the Epicureans, when standing upon the 
generality here advanced by Voltaire. Thus the abandonment of 
a troublesome duty is termed virtuous and wise, and indolence 
'etid self-enjoyment, wisdom and virtue. Happily, human nature 
is #o constituted, this mental luxuriance of repose is seldom very 
. widely;. attractive; but the notion itself appears to be as much at 
war with one of the great final causes of society, as moukery and 
the cloister. It was natural, however, for a philosopher who 
created gods of this description, to make jt wise and virtuous in 
'mortals to imitate them. A due sprinkling of men- of this class, in 
the great mass of society, is, no doubt, graceful 'and becoming; 
and society can always afford to indulge them ; but the general 
principle maintaining their consequent superiority in wisdom and 
•virtue must be eternally disputed. It itf, however, a favourite 
•notion under oivitizad despotisms ; and, no doubt, not unfrequeatly 
a judicious emotion on the part of gifted men, who are net«4mit» 
,ted to share in higher duties. Voltaire's own conduct and active 
inteference with existing evils form an admirable contrast to bta 
doctrine in this short, inconsiderate passage,— T. 
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growth, and. beauty, to animal and vegetable Hfe; all 
this appears no more to result from a fortuitous con- 
course a»d an obliquity of atoms, than (he retmd which 
receives the rays of light, or the chrystalline humour 
which refracts.it, or the drum of the ear which admits 
sounds, or the circulation of the Wood in our veins, the 
systole and diastole of the heart, the regulating prin- 
ciple of the machine of life. 



SECTION III, 



. It would appear that a man must be supposed to 
have lost his senses, before he can deny that stomachs 
are made for digestion, eyes to see, and ears to hear* 

On the other hand, a .man must have a singular 
partiality for final causes, to assert that stone was made 
for building houses, and that silk-wonns are produced 
in China that we may wear satins in Europe. 

But, it is urged, if God has evidently done one thing 
by design, he has then done all things by design. It 
is ridiculous to admit providence in the one case and 
to deny it in the others. Everything that is done was 
foreseen, was arranged. There is no arrangement 
without an object, no effect without a cause ; all, there- 
fore, is equally the result, the produce of a final cause : 
it is therefore as correct to say that noses were made 
to bear spectacles, and,' fingers to be adorned with 
rings, as to say that the ears were formed to hear 
sounds, the eyes to Teceive light. 

All that this objection amounts to, in my opinion, is, 
that everything is the result, nearer or more remote, of 
a general final cause ; that everything is the consequence 
of eternal laws. 

When the effects are invariably the same in all times 
and places, and when these uniform effects are inde- 
pendent of the beings to which they attach, then there 
is visibly a final cause. 

All animals have .eyes and see; all have ears and 
hear ; all have a mouth with which they eat ; a sto- 
mach, or something similar, by which they digest their 
-food; all have suitable means for expelling the faeces; 
all have the organs requisite for the continuation of 
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their specif; arid tfetese natural £rfts perforin tht£r 
regular course and process Without any application -ofr 
intermixture of art. Here are final causes clearly 
established; and to deny a truth so universal Would 
be a perversion of the faculty of reason. 

But stones, in all times and places, do not constitute 
the materials of buildings. All notes do ndt beat 
spectacles; all fingers do not carry a ring ; all legfe are 
not covered with silk stockings. A silk-worm, there- 
fore, is not made to cover my legs, exactly as your 
mouth is made for eating, and another part of your 
person fbr the " garderobe." There are, therefore, we 
see, immediate effects produced from final causes, and 
effects of a very numerous description, which are 
remote productions from those causes. 

Everything belonging to nature is uniform, immuta-* 
ble, and -the immediate work of its author. It is he 
who has established the laws by which the moon con- 
tributes three-fourths to the cause of the flux and reflux 
of the ocean, and the sun the remaining fourth; It is 
he who has given a rotatory motion to the sun, in Con- 
sequence of which that orb communicates its rays of 
-light in the short space of seven minutes and a half to 
the eyes of men, crocodiles, and cats. 

But if, after a course of ages, we started the inven- 
tions of shears and spits, taclip the wool of sheep with 
the one, and with the other to roast in order to eat them, 
what else can be inferred from such circumstances, but 
that God formed us in such a manner that, at some 
time or other, we could not avoid becoming ingenious 
and carnivorous? 

Sheep, undoubtedly, were not made expressly to bte 
roasted and eaten, since many nations abstain from 
such food with horror. Mankind are not created es- 
sentially to massacre one another, since the bramins, 
and the respectable primitives called quakers, kill no 
•one. But the clay out of which we are kneaded fre- 
quently produces massacres, as it produces calumnies, 
vanities, persecutions, and impertinences. It is not pre- 
cisely that the formation of man is the final clause of 
our madnesses and follies, for a final cause is umrer- 



sal, and invariable in eyery age and place: but the 
horrors and absurdities of the .human race are oat at 
all the less included \a the eternal order of things* 
Wb§u we thresh our corn, the flail is the. final cause <rf 
the separation of the grain. But if th^t. flail,, while 
thre&jung my grpin, crashes to death a thousand in- 
sects, that occurs not by an express and determinate 
act of my will, nor, on the other hand, is it by mere 
chance; the insects were, on ' this occasion, actually 
under my flail, and could not but be there. .-. 

It is a consequence of the nature, of things that a 
man should be ambitious; that he should enrol and 
discipline a number of other men ; that he should be a 
conqueror, or that be should he defeated ; but it can 
never be said that the man was created by God to be 
killed, in .war. 

The organs with which nature hassupplied us can- 
not always be final causes in action. The eyes which 
are bestowed for seeing are not constantly open. 
Every sense has its season for repose. There are 
some senses that are even made no use of. An imbe- 
cile and wretched female, for example, shut up in * 
cloister at the age of fourteen years, mars one of the 
final causes of her existence ; but the cause, neverthe- 
less, equally subsists, and whenever it is free it will 
operate. 

FINESSE, FINENESS, &c. 
Of the different Significations of this WordU 

Fineness either in its proper or figurative sense 
dp^s not signify either light, slender, fine, or of a rare 
thin texture; this word expresses something delicate 
and finished. /.Light cloth, soft linen, thin lace, or 
slender galoon, are not always fine. 

Tfei& word has a relation to the verb to finish, whenee 
come the finishings of arjt; thus we sa,y, the finishings of 
.Vaoderwerff '* pencil or of Miens : we say, a fine horse, 
fine gold* a fine diamond, &c. A fine, horse is opposed 
jto a clumsy one; the fine, diamond to a false one; 
fine or refined gold to gold mixed with alloy. 
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^ Fineness is generally applied to delicate things and 
lightness of manufacture. Although we say a fine 
horse, we seldom say, " the fineness of a horse.*' We 
speak of the fineness of hair, lace, or a stutfV When 
by this word we should express the fault or wrong Hse 
of anything, we add the adverb too-, as,— This thread 
is broken, it was too fine; this stuff is too fine for the 
season. 

Fineness or finesse, in a figurative sense, applies to 
conduct, speech, and works of mind. In conduct, 
finesse always expresses, as in the arts, something 
delicate or subtle : it may sometimes exist without 
ability, but it is very rarely unaccompanied by a little 
deception ; politics admit it, and society reproves it. 

Finesse is not exactly subtlety; we draw a person 
into a snare with finesse ; we escape from it with 
subtlety. We act with finesse, and we play a subtle 
trick. Distrust is inspired by an unsparing use of 
finesse ; yet we almost always deceive ourselves if we too 
generally suspect it. 

* Finesse, in works of wit, as in conversation, consists 
in the art of not expressing a thought clearly, but 
leaving it so as to be easily perceived. It is an enigma 
to which people of sense readily find the solution. 

A chancellor one day offering his protection to par- 
liament, the first president turning towards the assem- 
bly said: " Gentlemen, thank the chancellor; he has 
given us more than we demanded of him;" — a very 
witty reproof. 

Finesse, in conversation and writing, differs from 
-delicacy; the first applies equally to piquant and 
agreeable things, even to blame and praise ; and still 
more to indecencies, over which a veil is drawn, through 
which we cannot penetrate without a blush. Bold 
things may be said with finesse. 

Delicacy expresses soft and agreeable sentiments 
and ingenious praise ; thus finesse belongs more to epi* 
£ram, and delicacy to madrigal. It is delicacy which 
enters into a lover's jealousies, and not finesse. 

The praises given to Louis XIV. by Despreaux are 
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not alwftyB equally delicate; satires are not always 
sufficiently ingenious in the way of finesse. 

When Iphigenia, in Racine, has received from her 
father the order never to see Achilles more, she 
cries, — 

Dieux plus doux, vous n'aviel demande que ma vie ! 
More gentle gods, you oaly ask my life ! 

The true character of this line partakes rather of 
delicacy than of finesse. 

FIRE. 

SECTION I. 

Is fire anything more than an element which lights, 
warms, and burns us ? Is not light always fire, though 
fire is not always light ? And is not Boerhaave in the 
right? 

Is not the purest fire extracted from our combusti- 
bles, always gross, and partaking of the bodies ^con- 
sumed, and very different from elementary fire ? 

How is fire distributed throughout nature, of which 
it is the soul ? 

Ignis ubique latet, naturam amplectitur oranem, 
Cuncta parit, renovat, dividit, unit, alit. 

Why did Newton, in speaking of rays of light, always 
say, — " De natura radiorum lucis, utrum corpora sint 
nee ne non disputans;" without examining whether 
they were bodies or not? 

Did he only speak geometrically ? In that case, this., 
doubt was useless. It is evident that he doubteoVof the 
nature of elementary fire, and doubted with reason. 

Is elementary fire a body like others, as earth and 
water ? If it was a body of this kind, would it not gra- 
vitate like all other matter? Would it escape from the 
luminous body in a right line ? Would it have an uni- 
form progression ? And why does light never move out 
of a right line when it is unimpeded in its rapid course? 

May not elementary fire have properties of matter 
little known to us, and properties of substance entirely 
so ? May it not be a medium between matter and sub- 
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stances of another kind ? And who can say that there 
are not a million of these substances? I do not say that 
there are, but I say it is not proved that there may not be. 

It was very difficult to believe, about a hundred 
years ago, that bodies acted upon one another, not only 
without touching, and without emission, but at great 
distances; it is however found to be true, and. is no 
longer doubted. At present, it is difficult to believe 
that the rays of the sun are penetrable by eaoh other, 
but who knows what may happen to prove it? * 

However that may be, I wish, for the novelty of the 
thing, that this incomprehensible penetrability could 
be admitted. Light has something so divine, that we 
should endeavour to make it a step to the discovery of 
substances still more pure. 

Come to my aid, Empedocles and Democritus; come 
and admire the wonders of electricity; see if the sparks 
.which traverse a thousand bodies in the twinkling of 
an eye, are of ordinary matter ; judge if elementary 
fire does not contract the heart, and communicate that 
warmth which gives life ! Judge if this element is not 
the source of all sensation, and if sensation is not the 
origin of thought; though ignorant and insolent pedants 
have condemned the proposition, as one which should 
be persecuted. 

Tell me, if the Supreme Being, who presides over all 
nature, cannot for ever preserve these elementary atoms 
which he has so rarely endowed ? " Igneus est ollis 
vigor et coelestis origo." 

The celebrated Le Cat* calls this vivifying fluid, — 
" An amphibious being, endowed by its author with a 
superior refinement which links it to immaterial beings, 
and thereby ennobles and elevates it into that medium 
nature which we recognise, and which is the source of 
all its properties." 

You are of the opinion of Le Cat? I would be so 
too if I could ; but there are so many fools and villains, 
that I dare not : I can only think quietly in my own 
way at Mount Krapak. Let others think as well as 

* Di«ertation of Le Cat on the « Fluid of the Nerves," p. 36, 



they are allowed to think, whether at Salamanca or 
Bergamo. 

StCTIO* it. 

Of what i* wdqr&Qod by Fire u&edjigurativtly* 

Fire, particularly in poetry, often signifies loVe, and 
It employed more elegantly in the plural than in the 
lingular. Coraeille often says unleaufeu for a virtuous 
and noble love. A man has fire in his conversation: 
that does not mean that he had brilliant and enlightened 
ideas, but lively expressions animated by action. 
"' ' Fire in writing does not necessarily imply lightness 
and beauty, but vivacity, multiplied figures, and spon- 
taneous ideas. 

Fire is a merit in speech and writing only when it is 
well managed. 

It is said that poets are animated with a divine fire 
When they are sublime ; genius cannot exist without 
fire, but fire may be possessed without genius. 

FIRMNESS. 

Firmness comes from firm, and has a different 
signification from solidity and hardness ; a squeezed 
cloth,, a beaten negro, have firmness without being 
hard or solid. 

It must always be remembered that modifications of 
the soul can only be expressed by physical images : we 
say firmness of soul, and of mind, which does not sig- 
nify that they are harder or more solid than usual. 

Firmness is the exercise of mental courage ; it 
means a decided resolution ; while obstinacy, on the 
contrary, signifies blindness. 

• 'flbose who praise the firmness of Tacitus are not so 
lnuch m the wrong as P. Bouhours pretends ; it is an 
accidental ill-chosen term, which expresses energy and 
strength of thought and of style. It may be said that 
La Bruyere has a firm style, and that many other: 
liters have only a hard one* . ♦ 

vol. uu . x 
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FLATTERY. 

I find not one monument of flattery in remote an* 
tiquity : there is no flattery in Hesiod — none in Homer. 
Their stories are not addressed to a Greek, elevated to 
gome dignity, nor to his lady; as each canto of 
Thomson's Seasons is dedicated to some person of 
rank, or as so many forgotten epistles in verse have 
been dedicated, in England, to gentlemen or ladies of 
quality, with a brief* eulogy, and the arms of the 
patron or patroness placed at the head of the work. 

Nor is there any flattery in Demosthenes. This way 
of asking alms harmoniously began, if I mistake not, 
with Pindar. No hand can be stretched out more em- 
phatically. 

It appears to me that, among the Romans, great 
flattery is to be dated from the time of Augustus, 
Julius Ceesar had scarcely time to be flattered. There is 
not, extant, any dedicatory epistle to Sylla, Marius, or, 
Carbo, nor to their wives, or their mistresses. I can well 
believe that very bad verses were presented to Lucullus 
and to Pompey ; but, thank God, we have them not. 

It is a great spectacle to behold Cicero equal in 
dignity to Caesar, speaking before him as advocate for 
a king of Bithynia and Lesser Armenia named Deio- 
tarus, accused of laying ambuscades for him, and even 
designing to assassinate him. Cicero begins with ac- 
knowledging that he is disconcerted in his presence. 
He calls him the vanquisher of the world — " victorem 
brbis terrarum." He flatters him : but this adulation 
does not yet amount to baseness; some sense of 
shame still remains. 

But with Augustus there are no longer any bounds ; 
the senate decrees his apotheosis during his lifetime. 
Under the succeeding emperors, this flattery becomes 
the ordinary tribute, and is ho longer anything more 
than a style. It is impossible to flatter any one, when 
the most extravagant adulation has become the ordi- 
nary currency. 

,•♦ Not always brief we fear.— T. . 



-7 In Europe, we have bad no great monuments of 
flattery before Louis XIV. His father, Louis XIII. 
bad very little incense offered him ; we find no men* 
tion of him, except in one or two of Malherbe'* 
odes. There, indeed, according to custom, he is called 
"thou greatest of kings" — as the Spanish poets say 
to the king of Spain, and the English poets (laureate) 
to the king of England; but the better part of his 
praises is bestowed on cardinal Richelieu, whose 
soul is great and fearless; who practises so well the 
healing art of government, and who knows how to cure 
all our evils: — 

Dont Tame toute grande est une ame bardie, 
Qui pratique si bieo l'art <Je rious secoitrir, 
Que, pourvu qu'il soit cru, nous n'avons maladie 
Qa'il ne. sache guerir.* 

1 Upon Louis XIV. flattery came in a deluge. But 
he was not like the man said to have been smothered 
by the rose-leaves heaped upon him ; on the contrary, 
he thrived the more. 

. Flattery, when it has some plausible pretext, may 
Hot be' so pernicious as it has been thought: it some-* 
times encourages to great acts ; but its excess is vi- 
cious, like the excess of satire. 

La Fontaine says, and pretends to say it after 
JEsop : — 

On ne pent trop lower trois sortes de personnes ; 
Les dieux, sa maitresse, et son roi. 
Esope le disait j j'y souscris quant am oi : 
Ces sont maximes toujours bonnes. 

Your flattery to three sorts of folks apply ;— 
You cannot say too civil things 
To gods, to mistresses and kings ;— 
So Honest JEaop said— -and so say I. 

Honest iEsop said no such thing ; nor do we find 
that he flattered any king, or any concubine. It must 
not be thought that kings are in reality flattered by all 
the flatteries that are heaped upon them; for the 
greater part never reach them. 

' * From one of Malherbe*s odes. Why, then, did not Richelieu 
cure Malherbe of the malady of writing such dull verses. 

x2 
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One very eomniea folly df tmlors* it that of ex- 

kaeating theniselves in praising seine prince whe* weft 
never hear ef their praises* But what is most bmen* 
table of aH is, thai 0?td should hare praised Augustas 
even while lie waa dating " de Ponto. 
- The perfection of the ridiculous toight be found itr 
the compliment whtefc preachers- address to king*; 
when they have the happiness of exhibiting before thest 
majesties " To the reverend father Gaittard, preacher 
to the king." Ah I most reverend father, dost dm 
preach only foe the ki*g:? Art thou hke the monkej 
at the fair, which leaps " only for the king I " 

FORCE (PHYSICAL). 

What is 'force?' where tJow it reside? -whence 
dees it^ome? does it perish? or is it ever the flame? 

It has pleased t» tor denominate * force' that IreigM 
which one body exercises upon another. Here Is ft 
ball of two hundred pounds weight on Ais floor: it 
presses* the floor, you *ay, with a 'force? of two ban- 
wed pounds. And this you call a 'dead £rjr*£' But 
are not these words ' dead' and * force' a littte eootffw 
dictory? Might we not as well say 'dead a4ive'— *ye* 
and no at once? 

This ball 'weighs/ Whence comes this <► weight P 
and is this weight a ' force?' • If the ball were not im- 
peded, would it go directly to the centre of the earth ? 
Whence has it this meomprehensiWe property ? 

It is supported by my floor ; and you freely give to 
my floor the '* vis inertiae* — " mertice" signifying ' in- 
activity/ 'impotence*' Now is it not singular that 
' impotence' should be denominated 'force?* 

What is the living force which acts in your arm and 
your leg ? What is the source of it ? How can it be 
supposed that this force exists when you are dead ? 
Does it go and take up its abode elsewhere, as a man 
goes to another house when his own ie in ruins? 

How can it have been said that there is always the 
same force in nature. There must, then, have been 
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always the same Jromber of men, or of active being* 
equivalent to men. 

Why does a b0dy in motion communicate its force 
to another body with which it comes in contact? 

These are questions which neither geometry, nor 
mechanics, nor metaphysics can answer. Would you 
arrive at the first principle of the force of bodies, and 
of motion, yon must ascend to a still superior prin- 
ciple. Why is there " anything ? " 

FORCE— STRENGTH. 

. These words have been transplanted from simple to 
figurative speech. They are applied to all the parts, of 
a body that are in motion, in action ; — the force of the 
heart, which some have made four hundred pounds, 
and some three ounces; the force of the viscera, the 
lungs, the voice ; the force of the arm. 

The metaphor which has transported these words 
into morals has made them express a cardinal virtue. 
Strength, in this sense, is the courage to support 
adversity, and to undertake virtuous^ and difficult 
actions j it is the " animi fortitudo." 
. The strength of the mind is penetration and depth — 
"■ ingenii vis." Nature gives it as she gives that of the 
body : moderate labour increases, and excessive labour 
diminishes it. 

The force of an argument .consists in a clear exposi- 
tion of clearly-exhibited proofs, and a just conclusion: 
with mathematical theorems it has nothing to do; 
because the evidence of a demonstration can be made 
neither more nor less ; only it may be arrived at by a 
longer or a shorter path, — a simpler or more complicated 
method. It is in doubtful questions that the force of 
reasoning is truly applicable. 

' The force of eloquence is not merely a train of just 
and vigorous reasoning, which is not incompatible with 
dryness ; this force requires floridity, striking images, 
and energetic expressions. Thus it has been said, that 
the sermons of Bourdaloue have most force, those of 
Massillon more elegance. Verses may have strength, 

x o 



ami want emery other beauty^ Thestrengtk of a line ia 
our language consists principally in saying sowethioy 
m each henusibek. 

Strength in painting is the expression of the mucks* 
which, by feeling touches, are made to appear under 
the flesh that covers them. There is too muck strength 
when the muscles are too strongly articulated. Th» 
attitudes of the combatants hare great strength in the 
battles of Constantine, drawn by Raphael and J«tt» 
Romano ; and in those of Csesar, painted by Le Brun. 
Inordinate strength is harsh in painting and bombastic 
in poetry.. 

Some philosophers have asserted that force is a pro- 
perty inherent in matter; that each invisible particle, 
or rather monad, is endowed with an active force; but 
it would be as difficult to demonstrate this assertion a* 
it would be to prove that whiteness is a quality inherent 
in matter, as the Trevoux Dictionary says in the article 
Jkherbkt. 

The strength of every animal has arrived at the 
highest when the animal has attained its full growth. 
It decreases when the muscles no longer receive the 
same quantity of nourishment; and this quantity cease* 
to be the same when the animal spirits no longer com- 
municate to the muscles their accustomed motion. It 
is probable that the animal spirits are of fire, inasmuch 
as that old men want motion and strength in propor-> 
tion as they want warmth, 

FRANCHISE, 

A word which always gives an idea of liberty in 
whatever sense it is taken; a word derived from the 
Fra&ks, who were always free : it is so ancient, that 
when the Cid besieged and took Toledo, in the eleventh 
century, franchies or franchises were given- to all the 
French who went 00 this expedition, and who estate 
lished themselves at Toledo, All walled cities had 
franchises, liberties, and privileges, even in the greatest 
aaarehy of feudal power. In all countries possetsfag 
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M i fiMfb liCT or states, the sovereign swore, on his acces- 
sion, to guard their liberties. 

This name, which has been given generally to the 
rights of the people, to immunities, and to sanctuaries 
or asylums, has been more particularly applied to the 
quarters of the ambassadors of the court of Rome. It 
was a piece of ground around their palaces which was 
lavger or smaller according to the will of the ambas- 
sador. The ground was an asylum for criminals, 
who could not be there pursued. This franchise was 
restricted under Innocent XI. to the inside of their 
palaces. Churches and convents had the same privi- 
leges m Italy, but not in other states. There are in 
Paris several places of sanctuary in which debtors' 
cannot be seized for their debts by common justice, and 
where mechanics can pursue their trades without being 
freemen. Mechanics have this privilege in the Fau* 
bourg St. Antoine, but it is not an asylum like the 
Temple.* 

The word franchise, which usually expresses the 
Hberties of a nation, city, or person, is sometimes used to 
signify liberty of speech, of counsel, or of a law proceed- 
ing ; but there is a great difference between speaking 
with frankness and speaking with liberty. In a speech 
to a superior, liberty is a studied or too great boldness, 
—frankness outstepping its just bounds. To speak with 
liberty, is to speak without fear; to speak with frank* 
ness, is to conduct yourself openly and nobly. To speak 
with too much liberty, is to become audacious; to spealt 
with too much frankness, is to be too open-hearted. f ' 

FRANCIS XAVIER. 

It would not be amiss to know something true con* 

cerntng the celebrated Francis Xavero, whom we call 

— _ , — . — — -. — . K « j 

* We need not mention the former similar instances of White 
Friars and the Mint, in London and Southwark. We believe 
there are no privileged places in Great Britain at present, except 
the Toyal palaces an* their pr%cinctsi-*-T. 
. f A Utile G»UtQ.thiH hut EnpUeli**]** and high ptoses call 
very well exemplify these definitions.— »T. 
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Xavier, strnamed the Apostie of the Indies. Many 
people still imagine that, he established Christianity 
aldngthe whole southern coast of India, in a score of 
islands, and above all in Japan. But thirty years, age* 
even a doubt on the subject was hardly to be tolerated in 
Europe. 

, The Jesuits have not hesitated to compare him to 
St. Paul. His travels and miracles had been written* 
in part by Tursellius and Orlandino, by Levena, and 
by Partola, all Jesuits, but very little known in France ; 
and the less people were acquainted with the details 
the greater was his reputation. 

When the Jesuit Bouhours composed his history, he 
(Bouhours) was considered as a man of very enlight- 
ened mind, and was living in the best company in 
Paris ; I do not mean the company of Jesus, but that 
of men of the world the most distinguished for intel- 
lect and knowledge. No one wrote in a purer or more 
unaffected style ; it was even proposed in the French 
Academy that it should trespass against the rules of its 
institution, by receiving father Bouhours into its body.* 

He had another great advantage in the influence of 
his order, which then, by an almost inconceivable illu- 
sion, governed all catholic princes. 

Sound criticism was, it is true, beginning to rear its 
head ; but its progress was slow : men were, in general, 
more anxious to write ably than to write what was true. 

Bouhours wrote the lives of St. Ignatius and St. 
Francis Xavier almost without encountering a single 
objection. Even his comparison of St. Ignatius to 
Caesar, and Xavier to Alexander, passed without ani- 
madversion ; it was tolerated as a flower of rhetoric. 

I have seen in the Jesuit's college, rue St. Jacques, 
a picture twelve feet long and twelve high, represent- 
ing Ignatius and Xavier ascending to heaven, each in 
a magnificent chariot drawn by four milk-white horses; 
and above, the eternal Father, adorned with a fine 

• His reputation as a. good writer was so well established, that 
La Broy&e says, in his Characters, " Copys thinks he writes like 
-mhoure or Rabutin." . 



white beard descending to hi* waist, with Jesaa and 
the Virgin beside him; the Holy Ghost beneath them* 
ia the form of a dove; and angels joining their hands, 
and bending down to receive father Ignatius and rathe* 
Xavief. 

Had any one publicly made a jest of this nictate; 
the reverend father La Chaise, conieseor to the king; 
would infallibly hare had the sacrilegious scoffer ho* 
nesjred with a lettre-de-cachet. 

It cannot be denied that Francis Xavier is compe* 
ruble to Alexander,, inasmuch as they both, went to 
India,-— so is Ignatius to Cseuar, both hevmg been ta 
Gaul. But Xaviet , the vanquisher of Hie devil, went 
fat beyond Alexander, the conqueror of Dariae. How 
gratifying it is to see him going, in the capacity of a 
volunteer converter, frem Bpain into France, fret* 
France to Rome, from Rome to Lisbon^ and from 
Lisbon to Moaatnbiqtte, after making the tour of Africa* 
Ho stays *• long time at Mozambique, where he re- 
ceives from God the gift of prophecy : he then preeeeda 
to Melied*, where he disputes on the Koran with the 
Mahometans,* who doubtless understand his Jantguage 
an well as he understand* theirs, ami whose be even 
finds caciques, although they are to be feuad nowbert 
but in America. The Portuguese vessel arrives at die 
island of Zocotora, which is uaqoestkniaUy that of the 
Amazons: these he converts all die islanders, and 
builda a church. Frpm thence he reaches Goa, + where 
he finds a pillar, on which St. Thomas had engraven* 
that one day 3ft, Xavier should come and re-establish 
die Christina religion, which had flourished ef old in 
India* Xavier has no d ifficult y whatever inr perusing 
the ancient characters, whether Indian or Hebrew, in 
which this prophecy iff expressed^ He forthwith takes 
up a band-bell, assembles all the little boys around 
him, explains to them the creed, and baptises them $; 
— but his greatest delight was, to marry the Indians to 
their mistresses. 

m ' - ■ ■ > ' I ■ ■ ■ ' 
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From Goa be speeds to cape Comorin, to the fishing 
coast, to the kingdom of Travancore. 
. His greatest anxiety, on arriving in any country, is 
to quit it* He embarks in the first Portuguese ship he 
finds, whithersoever it is bound, it matters not to Xa- 
vier ; provided only that he is travelling some where, he is 
content. He is received through charity, and returns 
two or three times to Goa, to Cochin, to Cori, to Ne- 
gapatam, to Meliapour. A vessel is departing for Ma* 
laoca, and Xavier accordingly takes his passage for 
Malacca, in great despair that he has not yet had ant 
opportunity of seeing Siam, Pegu, and Tonquin. ' We 
find him in the island of Sumatra, at Borneo, at Ma- 
cassar, in the Moluccas, and especially at Ternate and 
Amboyne. The king of Ternate had, in his immense 
seraglio, a hundred women in the capacity of wives, 
and seven or eight hundred in that of concubines. The 
first thing Xavier does, is to turn them all out, Please 
to observe, that the island of Ternate is two leagues 
across* 

From thence, finding another Portuguese vessel 
bound for Ceylon, he returns to Ceylon, where he 
makes various excursions to Goa and to Cochin*. The 
Portuguese were already trading to Japan. A ship 
sails for that country : Xavier takes care to embark in 
k, and, visits all the Japan islands. 

Jn short (says the Jesuit Bouhours), the whole length, 
of Xavier's routes, joined together, would reach several 
times round the globe. * 

Be it observed, that he set out on his travels in 
1542, and died in 1552. If he had time to learn the 
languages of all the nations he visited, it was no trifling 
miracle : if he had the gift of tongues, it was a greater 
miracle still. But unfortunately, in several of his let- 
ters, he says that he is obliged to employ an inter- 
preter ; and in others, he acknowledges that he finds 
extreme difficulty in learning the Japanese language, 
which he cannot pronounce. 

-- The Jesuit Bouhours, in giving some of his letters, 
has no doubt that " St. Francis Xavier had the gift of 
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tongues;" bat he acknowledges that ff he had it not 
always." " He had it," says he, " on several occa- 
sions; for, without having learned the Chinese tongue, 
he preached to the Chinese every morning at Aman- 
-guchi," which is the capital of a province in Japan." 

He must have been perfectly acquainted with all 
the languages of the East ; for he made songs in them 
of the Paternoster, Ave-M aria, and Credo, for the in* 
struction of the little boys and girls.* 

But the best of all is, that this man, who had occa- 
sion for a dragoman, spoke every tongue at once, like 
the apostles ; and when he spoke Portuguese, in which 
language Bouhours acknowledges that the saint ex* 

Slained himself very ill, the Indians, the Chinese, the 
apanese, the inhabitants of Ceylon and of Sumatra, 
all understood him perfectly, f 

One day in particular, when he was preaching on 
the immateriality of the soul, the motion of the pla* 
nets, the eclipses of the sun and moon, the rainbow, 
sin and grace, paradise and purgatory, he made him- 
felf understood by twenty persons of different nations. 

Is it asked how such a man could make so many 
converts in Japan? The simple answer is, that he 
did not make any ; but other Jesuits, who staid a long 
time in the country, by favour of the treaties between the 
> kings of Portugal and the emperors of Japan, converted 
so many people, that a civil war ensued, which is said 
to have cost the lives of nearly four hundred thousand 
men. This is the most noted prodigy that the mission-* 
aries have worked in Japan. 

But those of Francis Xavier are not without their 
merit. 

Among his host of miracles, we find no fewer than 
eight children raised from the dead. 

" Xavier's greatest miracle," says the Jesuit Bou*- 
hours, " was not his raising so many of the dead to 
life, but his not himself dying of fatigue." § 

But the pleasantest of his miracles is, that having 
dropped his crucifix into the sea, near the island of 
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Beranura, which I am imbued to think was the viand 
of Barataria, a crab came, four-andntweaty hours after, 
and brought it him between its claws. * 
• The moat brilliant of all, and after which no other 
deserves to be related, is, that in a storm which lasted 
three days, he was constantly in two ships, a hundred 
and fifty leagues apart, and- served one of them as a 
pilot, f The truth of this miracle was attested by all 
the passengers, who could neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. 

Yet all this was written seriously and with success 
in the age of Louis XIV. in the age of the Provincial 
Letters, of Racine's tragedies, of Bayle's Dictionary, 
and of so many other learned works. 
. It would appear to be a sort of miracle that a man 
of sense, like Bouhours, should have committed such a 
mass of extravagance to the press, if we did not know 
to what excesses men can be carried by the corporate 
spirit in general, and the monachal spirit in particular. 
We have more than two hundred volumes entirely in 
this taste, compiled by monks ; bat what is most to be 
lamented is, that the enemies of the monks also corn- 
pile. They compile more agreeably, and are read. It 
is most deplorable that, in nineteen twentieths of En- 
rope, there is no longer that profoand respect and jast 
veneration for the monks, which is still felt for them 
in some of the villages of Arragon and Calabria. 

The miracles of St. Francis Xavier, the achievements 
of Don Quixote, die Comic Romance, and the convul* 
sionaries of St. Medard, have an equal claim on oar 
admiration and reverence. 

After speaking of Francis Xavier, it would be useless 
to discuss the history of the other Francises. If you 
would be instructed thoroughly, consult the confonm- 
4ies of St. Francis of Aasisi. 

* . Since the fine history; of St Francis Xavier by die 
Jesuit Bouhours, we .nave had the history of St. 
Francis Regis by the Jesuit D'Aubentaev confessor to 
Philip V. of Spain :.ba*fsris is small-bees after trendy. 
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jungle resuscitation.* 

FRANKS— PRANCB-FRENCH. • 

a IffAi*Y has always preserved its jaame, notwithstand- 
ing the pretended establishment Of iBneas; whicfc 
should have left some tacts of the language, charac- 
ter*, and manners of Phrygia* if he ever came wdth 
Achates and so many others, into the province of Rome* 
then almost desert. The Goths, Lombard*, Franks, 
Alternant, or. Germans, who have by turns invaded 
Italy, have at least left it its name. 

The Tynans, Africans, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths* 
and Saracens ;have, one alter the other, been imaatets 
of. Spain, yet the name of Spaiu exists*' Germany fcas 
also always preserved its own name; ,H has merely 
joined that of AUemagne to it, which appellation it 
did not receive from any conqueror. 

The Gauls are almost the only people of the west 
who have lost their name* This name was originally 
Walch or Welch; the Romans always substituted a 
G for, the W, which Is barbarous: of "Welch " they 
made Galli, Gallia* They distinguished the Celtic, 
the Belgic, and the Aquitanic Gaul, each of which 
spoke a different jargon, f 

Wio were, and whence came these Rcanks, who in 
such a small number and little time possessed thenar 
pelves of all .the Gauls, which in ten years Csssar could 
not entirely reduce? I am leading an author who co«n4 
mences by these words:—" The (Franks from whom 
me descend . . ." Ha! my friend, who has told you that 
you descend in a right line from a Frank? &lodo* 
stick, whom we call Clovis, probably had not more 
than twenty thousand men, badly clothed and armed, 
ftben he subjugated about eight or ieA tfullions df 
Welch or Gauls, bold in aecvitude by three or font 
Roman legions. We have not fa single family in 
France which can tarnish, I do not seythte least prcfof, 
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but the l«ast probability^ that it had its origin fiona a 
Frank. 

When the pirates of the Baltic sea came, to the 
number of seven or eight thousand, to give Normandy 
in fief, and Brittany in arriere fief, did they leave any 
archives by which it may be seen whether they were 
the fathers of all die Normans of the present day ? 
- It has. been a long time believed that the Franks 
came from the Trojans. Ammianus Maroellinus, who 
lived in the fourth century, says, — " According to se- 
veral ancient writers,' troops of fugitive Trojans esta- 
blished themselves on the borders of the Rhine, 
then desert. As to jEneas, he might easily have 
sought an asylum at the extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean, but Francus the son of Hector had too far to 
travel to go towards Dusseldorp, Worms, Solm, 
Errenbeistein, &c. 

Fredegarius doubts not that the Franks at first 
retired into Macedonia, and carried arms under Alex- 
ander, after having fought under Priam ; on which 
alleged facts the monkOtfrid compliments the emperor 
Louis the German. 

The geographer of Ravenna, less fabulous, assigns 
the first habitation of the horde of Franks among the 
Cimbrians, beyond the Elbe, towards the Baltic sea. 
These Franks might well be some remains of these bar- 
barian Cimbri defeated by Marius; and the learned 
Leibnitz is of this opinion. 

1 It is very certain that, in the time of Constantine, 
beyond the Rhine there were hordes of Franks or Si- 
cambri, who lived by pillage. They assembled under 
bandit captains, chiefs whom historians have had the 
folly to call kings. Constantine himself pursued them 
to their haunts, caused several to be hanged, and others 
to be delivered to wild beasts, in die amphitheatre of 
Treves, for his amusement. Two of their pretended 
kings perished in this manner, at which the panegyrists 
of Constantine arc in ecstacies. 
.' The Salic law, written, it is said, by these barbarians, 
is one of the absurd chimeras with which we have 
Jways been pefctered. It would be very strange if the 
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Franks had written such a coftsiderabfc -code in their 
mavshes, and the French had not any written usages 
until the close of the reign .of Charles VII. It might 
as well be said that the Algonqutns and Chkachas had 
written laws. Men are never governed by authentic 
laws, consigned to public monuments, until' they have 
been assembled into cities, and have a regular police, 
archives, and all that characterises a civilised nation. 
When you find* a code in a nation which was barba- 
rous at the time it was written, who lived upon rapine 
and pillage, and which had not a walled town, you may 
be sure that this code is a pretended one, which has 
been made in much later times. . Fallacies and sup- 
positions never obliterate this truth from the minds of 
the wise. ... 

What is more ridiculous stall, this Salic law has 
been given to us in Latin ; as if savages wandering be- 
yond the Rhine had learnt the Latin language. It is 
Supposed to have been first digested by Clovis, and it 
ran thus: — Whilst the illustrious nation of the Franks 
was still considered barbarous, the heads of this natiod 
dictated the Salic law: They chose among themselves 
four chiefs, Visogast, Bodogast, Sologast, .Vindo^ 
gast, &c. taking, according to La Fontaine's fable, tfye 
names of. places for those of men : — 

Notre inagot prit pour oe coup r 

Le nom d'un port pour un noro d'homme. 

These names are those of some Frank cantons in the 
province of Worms. Whatever maybe the* epoch in 
which the customs denominated the Salic law were con- 
structed on an ancient tradition, it is very dear that the 
Franks were not great legislators. 

'What is the original meaning of the word Frank? 
That is a question of which we know nothing/ and which 
above a hundred authors have endeavoured to find out. 
What is the meaning, of Hun, Alain, Goth, Welcb^ 
Picard ? And what does it signify ? 

. Were the armies of Clovis all composed of franks ? 
It does not appear so. Childeric the Frank had made 
inroads as far as Tournay. It is said that Clovis was 
the son of Childeric and queen Baaine, the wife of kin* 
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Bashu ' Mow Bum and Basirie are assuredly he* Get*. 
nap nameiy and wfc hiroe* never seen the least proof 
that Clsvia was their son. AH the German canton 
fefoeted their chiefs* ami the province of Franks 1 had 
no ebuto elected Clovis as they had done his father; 
He made, his expedition against the Gauls, as all the 
Otter barbarians had undertaken their* against th« 
j&oman eupirev 

- Dost tto* really and truly believe that the Hevulian 
Cdov sumaihed Acer by the Romans* and known 
tv us< by the name of Odeacer, had only Heruliana 
in his train, and that Genteric conducted Vandals 
alone into Africa? All the wretched without' talent or 
profesaioi*, who hare nothing to lose y do they not 
always join the first captain of robbers who raises' the 
atandard of destruction ? 

- As som< asClovis had the least' success, his troops 
were no doabt joined by all the Belgians who 
panted lor booty ; and this army is nevertheless called 
the army of Franks. The expedition was very easy* 
The Visigoths had afre&dy invaded one-third of Gaul; 
and the Burgundsaas another. The rest submitted to 
•Clovfo. The Pranks divided Hie land of the Van- 
quished, and the Welch cultivated it. 

The word Frank originally signified a free possessor, 
whilst the others were staves; Hence come the words 
franchise^ and tio enfranchise,—-*' I make you a Frank," 
"I render you g free man*" Henc* frmcalenus, holcV 
jag freely ifitank aleu,frmk dad, fr<mk chamen, and so 
many other terms, half Latin and half barbarian, which 
b*ve ao long composed the miserable patois spoken, ia 
France. 

. Hence, abo, a fcanc in gold or silver to express .the 
jtoeaey of the king of the Franks, which did. not 
>appen until a long time after, bu* which reminds 4* 
fit the origin; of the monarchy. We still say twenty 
francs, twenty livres, .which signifies nothing m itself; 
it gives no idea of. the weight, or, value of the money, 
faoag only * vague expression, by which ignorant people 
have been continually deceived,, not knowing really how 
mjwh tlwy receive ox how much they pay. . 
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Charlemagne did not consider himself as a Frank; 
he was born in Austrasia, and spoke the German lan- 
guage. He was of the family of Arnold, bishop 6f 
Metz, preceptor to Dagobert. Now it is not probable 
' that a man chosen for a preceptor was a. Frank. He 
made the greatest glory of the most profound igno- 
rance, and was acquainted only with the profession of 
arms. But what gives most weight to the opinion that 
Charlemagne regarded the Franks as strangers to him, 
is the fourth article of one of his capitularies on his 
farms/ If the Franks, said he, commit any ravages 
on our possessions, let them be judged according to 
their laws. 

The Carlovingian race always passed for German : 

Sope Adrian IV., in his letter to the archbishops of 
[ayence, Cologne, and Treves, expresses himself in 
these remarkable terms : " The emperor was trans- 
ferred from the Greeks to the Germans. Their king 
was not emperor until after he had been crowned by 
the pope . . .all that the emperor possessed he held 
from us. And as Zacharius gave the Greek empire to 
the Germans, we can give that of the Germans to the 
Greeks." 

However, France having: been divided into eastern and 
western, and the eastern being Austrasia, this name of 
France prevailed so far, that even in the time of the 
Saxon emperors, the court of Constantinople always 
called them pretended Frank emperors, as maybe seen 
in the letters of bishop Luitpraud, sent from Rome to 
Constantinople. 

Of the French Nation. 

. When the Franks established themselves in the 
country of the first Welches, which the Romans called 
Gallia, the nation was composed of ancient Celts or 
Gauls, subjugated by Ceesar. Roman families who 
were established there, Germans who had already emi- 
grated there, and finally of the Franks, who had ren- 
dered themselves masters. of the country under their 
chief Clovis. Whilst the monarchy subsisted, which. 
United Gaul and Germany, all the people/ fifom the 
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-soon* ef Ike Weserf to- the sea* of Gaul, bore fnehSme 
of Franks. But when at the congress of Verdwn in 
843s under? Charles the Bald, Germany and Gaul were 
scfptirated, the tame of Franks remained to the people 
of western France, which alone retained: the name of 
France* 

The name of French was scarcely known until to- 
wards the tenth century. The foundation* of the nation 
.1* of Gallic families, and traces of the character of the 
ancient Gauls hare always existed. 

Indeed, every people has its character as well as 
every man i and this character m generally formed of 
all the resemblances caused by nature and custom 
between the inhabitants of the varieties which distin- 
guish them. Thus French character, genius, and wit, 
reguhfrom that which has been common to the different 
-provinces in the kingdom. . The people .of Guienne 
and those of Nomandy differ much; there is how- 
ever found in then the French genius, which forms a 
nation of these different provinces, and. distinguishes 
theni from the Italians and Germans. Climate and 
soil evidently imprint unchangeable marks on men as 
well as on animals and plants. Those who depend on 
government, religion, and education are different. That 
is the knot which explains how people hare lost one 
p*rt of their ancient character and preserved the other. 
A people who formerly conquered half the world ace 
no kmger recognised under sacerdotal government, but 
the seeds of .their ancient greatness of bouI still exist, 
though hidden beneath weakness. ; 

In the same manner the barbarous government of the 
Turks has enervated the Egyptians- ; and the Greeks, 
without having been ' able to destroy the original cha- 
racter er temper of their minds. > 

The present character of the French is thesaase art 
Caasar painted the Gauls— prompt to resolve; ardent 
to combat, impetuous in attack, and easily discouraged* 
Cteaar, Agatios* and; others say, that of all the barbae 
nans the Gads were the most "polished. They nro 
still ia the nnst civilised tines. the model of politeness 
tn all their neighbours' thoegfa- tfasy occasionally dnv 
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cover the mmaia* <>f thek levity, pctulaj*cfc> tad 
barbarity. 

The inhabitants of the coasts of France were always 
gooxji seamen ^ the people of Gutenne always compose 
the best infantry; ; those who inhabit the provinces of 
Blois and Tours are not* says Taaso, robust and inde- 
fatigable, but bland and gentle, like the load which 
they inhabit 3 — ' 

..;.... Gente rdbusta, • fatitt»fe, 
La terra roolle, e lieta, e dilettota 
Simili a se gli abitator, produce*. 

But hew tan We reconcile the character of die Pari- 
sian* of our day wkh that which the emperor Julian, 
the first of princes and men after Marcus AureJtna, 
gave to the Parisians of his time ? — " I love this people/ 
says he in his Misopogpn, " because they are serious 
and severe like myself." This seriousness, which seems 
at present banished from an immense city become the 
.centre of pleasure, then reigned in a/ little town desti- 
tute of amusements : in this respect the spirit of the 
Parisians has. changed notwithstanding the climate. 

The affluence,; opulence, and idleness of the people, 
-who may oceupy themselves with pleasures and the arte, 
and not with the government, has given a new turn <ef 
msad te a whole nation, 

Further, how is it to be explained by what degrees 
this people have passed from the fierceness which chat* 
racteiised them in the time of king John, Charles VI. 
Chades XI, Henry HI. and Henry IV. to the soft 
iaeiilty of manners for which they are now the admiration 
of Europe? It is that the storms of government aad 
religion forced constitutional vivacity into paroxysms 
of faction and fanaticism ; avid that this same vivacity, 
which always will exist, has at present no object but 
the pleasures «tf society. . The Parisian is impetuous in 
bis pleasure*, as he formerly was if his fierceness. The 
anginal character which is caused bv the elimate is 
alwys 4e ssmeu If at present he cultivate* the art*, 
*f which he waeiso: long depmed, it is. not. that he hss 
swrther mind waca he has not ethev organs ; but it is 
that be hefemojs itfef^ and this M*W has not fee* 
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created by himpelf, as by the Greeks and Florentine*, 
among whom die arts flourished like the natural fruits 
of tfcir soiL The Frenchman has only received 
them, but having happily cultivated and adopted these 
exotics, he has almost perfected them* v 

The French government was originally that of all the 
northern nations,-— of all those whose policy was regu- 
lated in general assemblies of the nation. Kings werethe 
chiefs of the.se assemblies; and this was almost the only 
administration of the French in the two first generations, 
before Charles the Simple. 

When the monarchy was dismembered, in the de- 
cline^ of the Carlovingian race, when the kingdom of 
Aries arose, and the provinces were occupied by 
vassals little dependant on the crown, the name of 
French was more restricted. Under Hugh Capet, 
Henry, and Philip, the people on this side the Loire 
only, were called French. There was then seen- a 
great diversity of manners and of laws in the pro- 
vinces held from the crown of France. The parti- 
cular lords who became the masters of these pro- 
vinces introduced new customs into their new states. 
A Breton and a Fleming have at present some con- 
formity, notwithstanding the difference of their cha- 
racter, which they hold from the sun and the climate, 
but originally there was not the least similitude be- 
tween them. 

It is only since the time of Francis I. that there 
has been any uniformity in manners and customs: 
The court, at this time, first began to serve for a 
model to the United Provinces; but in general, impe- 
tuosity in war, and a lax discipline, always formed the 
predominant character of the nation. • » 

Gallantry and politeness began to distinguish the 
French under Francis I. Manners became odious 
after the death of Francis II. However, in the midst 
of these horrors, there was always a politeness at court; 
which the Germans and English endeavoured te imi- 
tate* The rest of Europe, in aiming to resemble 
them, were already jealous of die French* A ch*» 
racter in one of Shakspeare's comedies says, that it 
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kr dtffcnlt to bit pdife wrth<wt having been at the com* 
of France. 

Though the nation has been taxed with frivolity by 
Ceesar, and by all neighbouring nations, yet this king* 
dom, so long dismembered, and so often ready, to 
•mk, is. united and sustained principally by the wis* 
dom of its negotiations, address, and patience ; bat 
mbove all, by the divisions of Germany and England. 
Brittany alone has been united to the kingdom by a 
Tnarriage; Burgundy by right of fee, and by the aw 
lity of Louis XI ; Dauphiny by a donation,. which was 
the fruits of policy ; the county of Toulouse by a grant, 
maintained by an army; Provence by money. Om 
treaty of peace haa given Alsace, another Lorraine. 
The English have been driven from Franee, notwith- 
standing the most signal victories, because the kings 
of France have known how to- temporise, and profit ok 
all favourable occasions;— all which proves, that if the 
French youth are frivolous* the men of riper age, who 
govern it, have always been wise. Even at present 
the magistracy are severe in manners, a* in the rime of 
the emperor Julian. If the first successes in Italy, in 
the: time of Charlts VIIL were owing to the warlike 
impetuosity of the nation, the disgraces which followed 
them were caused by the blindness of a court which 
was composed of young men alone. Francis I. was 
only unfortunate in his youth, when all was governed 
by favourites of his own age, and he rendered his kingh 
'dom more flourishing; at a more advanced age. 

The . French have always used the same arms- as 
their neighbours, and have nearly the same discipline 
in war, but were the first who quitted the use of the 
lance and pike* The battle of Yvri began to decry 
the* use of lances, which was soon abolished, and under 
Louis XIV. pikes were also* discontinued. .They wore 
tunic* and robes until the' sixteenth century. They 
left off the custom of letting the beard grow un> 
der Louis the Young, and retook to it under Fran- 
cis I. and only began to shave entirely under Loui* XIV. 
Their dress is continually changing; 'and at the end of 
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each century the French might -take the portrait* of 
their grandfathers for those of foreigners. * 

FRAUb. . • 

Whether pious Frauds should be practised upon the 
People ? i 

. Once upon a time the fakir Bambabef met one of 
the disciples of Confutzee (whom we call Confucius) ; 
and this disciple was named Whane. Bambabef 
maintained that the people require to be deceived, ' and 
Whang asserted that we ought never to deceive any 
one. Here is a sketch of their dispute :— - 

BAMBABEF. < 

We must imitate the Supreme Being, who does not 
show us things as they are. He makes us see the sun 
with a diameter of two or three feet, although it is a 
million of times larger than the earth. He makes us 
seethe moon and the stars affixed to one and the tame 
blue surface, while they are at different elevations : he 
chooses that a square tower should appear round to us 
at a distance : he chooses that fire should appear to 
us to be hot, although it is neither hot nor cold : in 
short, he surrounds us with errors, suitable to our 
nature. s ' • . * i 

- WHANG. 

What you call error is not so. The sun, such as it 
4s placed at millions of millions of lis* from our globe, 
is not that which we see, that which we really perceive: 
*we perceive only the sun which is painted on our 
retina, at a determinate angle. Our eyes were not 
given us to know sizes and distances : to know these, 
other aids and other operations are necessary. 

Bambabef seemed much astonished at this position; 
Whang, being very patient, explained to him the theory 
of optics ; and Bambabef, having some conception, was 
convinced by the demonstrations of the disciple of 
Confutzee. He then resumed in these terms : — 

• A K is 124 pace*. 
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- > JBAMBABBF. 

If God does not, as I - thought, . deceive us by the 
ministry of our senses; you will at least acknowledge 
that our physicians are constantly deceiving children 
for their good. They tell them that they are • giving 
them sugar, when in reality they are giving them rhu- 
barb. I, a fakir, may then deceive the people, who are 
as ignorant as children. 

WHANG. 

. • I have two sons; I have never deceived them. When 
they have been sick, I have said to them : — " Here is a 
nauseous medicine; you must have the courage to 
take it: if it were pleasant, it would injure you." I 
have never suffered their nurses and tutors to make 
them afraid of ghosts, goblins, and witches. I have 
thereby made them wise and courageous citizens. . 

BAMBABEF. 

' The people are not born so happily as your family. 

WHANG. 

- Men all nearly resemble one another ; they are born 
with the same dispositions. Their nature ought not to 
be corrupted. 

BAMBABEF. 

\ We teach them errors, I own; but it is for their 
good. We make them believe that if they do not buy 
our blessed nails, if they do not expiate their sins by 
giving us money, they: will, in another life, become 
f>ost-horses, dogs, or lizards. This intimidates them, 
and they become good people. 

, WHANG. 

Do you not see that you are perverting these poor 
folks ? There are among them many more than you 
think there are, who reason, who make a jest of your 
miracles and your superstitions ; who see very clearly 
that they will not be turned into lizards, nor into post* 
horses. What is the consequence ? They have good 
sense enough to perceive that you talk to them very im- 
< pertinently; but they havenot enough to elevate them* 
eelves to a religion pure and untrammelled by supersti- 
tion like ours.- Their passion&make them thinkthere is 
no religion, because the only one that is taught them is 
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ridiculous : thus you become guilty of all the vices 
too tfhich they jriunge. 

BAM BASE*. 

Not at all; for we teach them none but geodL 
morals. .•-•-. 

WHANG. 

The people would stone you if you taught impure 
morals. Men are so constituted, that they like very- 
well to do evil, but they will not have it preached to 
them* But a wise morality should not be mixed "up 
with absurd fables : for by these impostures, which yoa 
might do without, you weaken that morality which yon 
tre forced to teach. 

BAMBABEF. 

What ! Do you think that .truth can be taught to 
the people without the aid of fables? 

WHANG. 

I firmly believe it. Our literati are marfex>f£he 
same stuff as our tailors, our weavers, and our labour- 
ers. They Worship a creating, rewarding, and avenging 
God. They do not sully their worship by absurd ays* 
terns, nor by extravagant ceremonies. There are .much 
fewer crimes among the lettered than among the peo- 
ple; — why should we not condescend to instruct bur 
working classes as we do our literati ? 

BAMBABEF. 

That would be great folly : as well might you wish 
them to hate the same politeness, or to be all jnriscon* 
suits. It is neither possible nor desirable. There>muBt 
be white bread for the master, and brown for the 
servant. 

WHANG. 

I own that men should not all have the same 
science ; but there are thinss necessary to alL it is 
necessary that each one should be just ; .and die sxnaest 
way of inspiring all men with justice k, to inspire them 
with religion without superstition. 

BAMSADB*. 

That is a fine project, but it isimpracticaWe* Ds 
you think it. is sufficient for men to beliefs kt a &eiag 
that rewards and punishes ? Yon burs tojd ms that 
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the more acute among the people often revolt against 
fables. They will, in like manner* revolt against your 
truth. They will say, Who shall assure me that God 
punishes and rewards? Where is the prpof? What 
mission have you ? What miracle have you worked 
that I should believe in you ? They will laugh at you 
much more than at me. 

WHANG. 

Your error is this, You imagine that men will spurn 
an idea that is honest, likely, and useful to every one; 
an idea which accords with human reason, because 
they reject things which are dishonest, absurd, useless, 
dangerous, and shocking to good sense. 
; The people are much disposed to believe their ma* 
gistrates ; and when their magistrates propose to them 
only a rational belief, they embrace it willingly. There 
is no need of prodigies to believe in a just God, who 
reads the heart of man : this is an idea too natural, too 
Necessary, to be combatted. It is not necessary to 
know, precisely, how God rewards and punishes : to 
believe in his justice is enough. I assure you that I 
have seen whole towns with scarcely any other tenet ; 
and that in them I have seen the most virtue. 

BAMBABEF. 

Take heed what you say. You will find philoso- 
phers in these times, who will deny both pains and 
rewards. 

WHANG. 

But you will acknowledge that these philosopher* 
will much more strongly deny your inventions ; so you 
will gain nothing by that. Supposing that there are 
philosophers who do not agree with my principles, 
they are not the less honest men ; they do not the 
less cultivate virtue, which should be embraced, 
through love, and not through fear. Moreover, f 
maintain, that n6 philosopher can ever be assured 
that Providence does not reserve pains for the wicked, 
and rewards for the good. For, if they ask me who 
hasttoklmethttlGodvpunishes, I shall ask them who 
has told them that God does not punish. In short* I 
H Vol*. iiw ' "' z 
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maintain that the philosophers, -far frorn contradicting, 

ww h aidme.'''WSl;you < be.apliil'6^oi^er?i '"" 
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With afl my heart. But do not tell the &&rs. 
Aii3 let us, above all, remember^ that if a phflpsopfyer 
Would be of service to human, society," he must: an- 
nounce a God. : M , w * -* 

,, .. ! /'"'. .'..; FR^WILL. '...'.'. •*..' '." 

From the commencement of the time in which men. 
began to reason, philosophers have agitated this 
question, which theologians have rendered unintelli- 
gible by their absurd subtleties upon graceV Locke is 
perhaps the first, who, without having the arrogance/ 
of announcing a general principle, has examined 
human nature by analysis, ft has been disputed for 
three thousand years, whether the will is free or not ;* 
Locke shows, that the question is absurd, and that 
liberty cannot belong to the will any more than colour 
and. motion. 

What is meant'by the expression to be free ?. It sig- 
nifies power, or rather it has no sense at all.' To say. 
that the will can, is in itself as ridiculous as if we 
said that it is yeBow, or blue, round, or square. Will 
is will, fcnd liberty is power. Let us gradually, ex- 
amine the chain of what passes within us, without 
confusing our minds with any scholastic terms, or 
antecedent principle. 

it is proposed to you to ride on horseback, it is ab-> 
solutely necessary for you to make a choice, for it is 
very clear that you must either go or not ; there is no' 
medium, you must absolutely do the one or the other. 
So far it is demonstrated that the will is hot free. 
You will get on horseback ? why? Because I will to 
do so, an ignoramus will $ay. This reply is an ab-, 
surdity, nothing can be done without reason or cause. 
Your will then is caused by what? the agreeable idea 
which is presented to your brain ; the predominant, or 

• See* the Easay 6a the Human Understanding, chapter on 
wer. 



determinate idea; but* you will say, cannot J resist an 
idea which predominates over me^ ? No, for what 
would be the cause of your resistance? an idea by 
which your will h, swayed still more /despotically. , . 
* t You receive your ideas, and, therefore/ receive ydujr 
Will.' You will then necessarily r consequently, the 
word liberty belongs not- to will in any sense.. 
. .You ask me, how thought and will are formed with- 
in you? I. answer, that I know nothing about it. I too 
more know how ideas are created; than I know h&w 
the world was formed. We are only allowed to grfpe 
in the dark in reference to all that inspires our in-* 
comprehensible machine. 

* Will, then, is not a faculty which can be called free, 
A free-will ifr a word, absolutely void of sense; and 
that which scholars have called indifference, that is to 
say>» will without cause, is a chimera, unworthy to be 
combatted, 

In .what then consists liberty? In the power of 
doing what we will? I would go into iny cabinet, the 
door is open, I am free to enter. * But say you, if the 
door is shut aad I remain where I am, I retrain 
freely ? Let us. explain ourselves ; — you then exercise 
the power that you possess of remaining, you possess 
this\jpower, hut not the power of goine out. 

Liberty, then, on which so many volumes have, been 
written, reduced to its proper sense^ is only the power 

, of acting.. 

. In what sense must the .expression " this man is 
free" be spoken? In the same sense in which we use 
the words health, strength, and happiness. Man is 
not always strong, healthy, or happy. A great pas- 
sion,^ great obstacle, may deprive him of his. liberty, 

, or Ppwer of action. 

^e^wprds liberty aud free-will are, then, abstrac- 
tions, general terms, like beauty, goodness, justices 
These, terms do. not signify that all men are always 
handsoW, good, ,an4 just, neither are they always^ 
free. i( . •/. .... ,- 

.-• Further, liberty being only the power of acting, 

. — whatsis thispQMes?, <It is the effect of the cons4it«- 

z 2 
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tion, and, tire actual state of our organ*. Letbniia 
would -solve a, problem, of geometry* bni.faU* into an 
apoplexy: he certainly, has not the liberty to solve hi* 
problem. A vigorous, young man,, passionately in 
tore, who ho 14s his willing mistress in his arms, is he 
free to subdue his passion? doubtless not* He has 
the power of, enjoying, end has not the power* to 
abstain Locke is. then very right in catting liberty, 
povrter. . When, can* this, young, men abstain^ notwrth** 
standing the wfatcg of his passion? when a. stronger 
idea sb^ll deteseaine the springs .of his seal and body 
to. the contrary* . < ■' 

But how ? haye other animals the same liberty, the 
same power? Why not? They tare sense, memory, 
sentiment* and perceptions like ourselves; they act 
spo4tajeeously as we do. They nmst ako, like .-«% 
have, the, power qf acting, by vistae of. their. perception, 
and of the play of their organs. 

We exclaiin,-*~If ft be thus, all tilings are machines 
merely ; everything in die universe is subjected toetemal 
lave ^ Well, wonld yon have everything rendered sub- 
ject to. a million of .blind caprices ? Either all is the 
consequence of the; nature of tbings r or, . all is the 
effect of the eternal, order of an absolute master; in 
both cases, we are qnly .wheels to the machine of the 
world. . , 

It is a foolish., conunen-placq expression, that with** 
out this pretended freedom of will, rewards and 
punishments are useless. Reason, and yon will 
conclude quite the contrary. 

If, when a robber is executed, his accomplice who 
sees him suffer, has the Hberty of not being frightened 
at the punishment; if his will determines of itself, he 
will go f-om the foot of the scaffold to assassinate on 
the high toed; . if stouck with honor, he experiences 
an insermoentable terror; he will no longer thieve. 
The punishment of his companion will become useful' 
to him, and moreover pwwe to. society that hkwtil 
is not free. 

Liberty, then, is not and cannot be anything but 
the power of doing what we will. That is. what phi- 



fesophy teaches us. But*, if we consifler liberty iti the 
theofogical sense, it is so sublime a Matter that pto«- 
fane eyes may not be raised so high."* 

;' # FRENCH. LANOUAGE. 

\ The French language did not begin to assume a 
regular form until towards the tenth century; it 
sprang from the remains of the Latin and the Celtic, 
mixed with a few Teutonic words. This language was, 
in the first instance, the provincial Roman, and the 
Teutonic was the language of the courts, until the 
time of Charles the Bald. The Teutonic remained the 
only language in Germany, after the grand epoch x>f 
the division in 433. The rustic Roman prevailed itt 
western France : the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, 
of the Valais, of the valley of Engadieu, and some other 
cantons, still preserve some manifest vestiges of this 
idiom, ' 

~ At the commencement of the eleventh century y 
French began to be written ; but this French retained 
more of the romance or rustic Roman than of the Ian-' 
guage of the present day. The romance of Philomena, 
written in the tenth century, is not very different 
in language, from that of the laws of the Normans. 
We can yet trace the original Celtic, Latin, and Ger- r 
man. The words which signify the members of the 

- * Voltaire lias treated this once abstruse subject in his usual 
lucid and off-hand manner, and at this time it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the doctrine of necessary volition* so far from injur-' 
ing the well-being of society, when properly understood, is tbo 
foundation of all correct legislative and judicial improvement, as 
combining and adjusting the whole vast and complicated doctrine 
of motive. It is almost ludicrous to hear the bigoted and worthy- 
personages who controvert it, act invofantsflril yon the very prin- 
ciples which they oppose while expatiating with lofty earnest- 
ness upon a sublime species of freedom, that, like a ci-devant 
monarch of France, with his roi U veut, consults its sublime 
pleasure alone. . Allow these gentry to be right, and every man 
-would be as completely cut off from his fellows as Robinson 
Crusoe, — besides, why should they claim a faculty the non-pot-* 
session of which, forms the great excuse of all they say, and of 
much of what thty do ?~T. 

z 3 
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hmfeaj* body* Of tiring* in* daily use, which hare no re- 
lation to the Latin erGeman, are of aneieat GalKc or: 
Celtic, as tete, jambe, sabre* point, alter, parley eceu». 
ter, regarder, crier, cotume, ensemble, and many 
more of the same kind.' The greater pact of the war- 
like phrases Were French or German, as marche, 
halts, marechal, bivouac, lansquenet. Almost all 
the' rest are Latin, and the Latin words have been 1 
all abridged, according to the usage and genius of the 
nations of the north. . 

In. the twelfth century, some terms were borrowed 
from the philosophy of Aristotle; and, towards the 
sixteenth century, Gneek names were found for the 
parts of the human body, and for its maladies and 
their remedies. Although the language was then en- 
riched with Greek, and aided from the time of Charles 
V1IL with considerable accessions from the Italian^ 
already arrived at perfection, it did not acquire a re- 
gular form. Francis I. abolished Ae custom of plead- 
ing and of judging in Latin, which proved the barba- 
riam of a language which could not be used in public 
proceeding — a pernicious custom to the natives, whose 
fortunes were regulated in a language which they 
could not understand. It then became necessary to 
cultivate the French, but the language wa* neither 
noble nor regular, and its syntax was altogether capri- 
cious. The genius of its conversation being turned 
towards pleasantry, the language became fertile in smart 
and lively expressions., but exceedingly barren in digni- 
fied and harmonious phrases; whence it arises that 
in the dictionaries of rhymes, twenty suitable words are 
found for comic poetry for one of poetry of a more 
devated nature. This was the cause that Marot never 
succeeded in the serious style, and that Amyot was 
unable to give a version of the elegant simplicity of 
Plutarch. 

, The French tongue acquired strength* from the pea 
of. Montaigne,. but still wanted elevation and harmony. 
Ronsard injured the language, by introducing into 
French poetry the Greek compounds, derivable from. 
the physicians. Malherbe partly impaired the fault of 
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Bernard. It became mere lofty and hannooioai by 
the establishment of the French Academy, and finally 
in the age of Louis XIV. acquired .the perfection by 
which it is' aow distinguished. 

The genius of the French language, tor every Ian* 
guage has its genius, is clearness and order.. Thfr 
genius consists in the facility which a language po»> 
jesses of expressing itself more or less happily, and 
of employing or rejecting the familiar terms of other 
languages. The French tongue having no declensions* 
and being aided by articles, cannot adopt the inversions 
of the Greek and the Latin; the words are necessarily 
arranged agreeably to the course of the ideas. We 
can only say in one way, " Plancus a pris soin des 
affaires de Cresar;" but this phrase in Latin, " Res 
Cessans, Planeus diligenter curavit," may be arranged 
in a hundred and twenty different forms without injuring 
the sense or rules of the language. The auxiliary 
verbs, which lengthen and weaken phrases in the 
modern tongues, render that of France still less 
adapted to the lapidary style. Its auxiliary verbs, its 
pronouns, its articles, its deficiency of declinable parti- 
ciples, and lastly, its uniformity of position, preclude 
the exhibition of much enthusiasm in poetry ; it pos- 
sesses fewer capabilities of this nature than the Italian 
and the English; but this constraint and slavery render 
it more proper for tragedy and comedy than any Ian* 
guage in Europe. The natural order in which the 
French people are obliged to express their thoughts 
and construct their phrases, infuses into their speech 
a facility and amenity which please everybody ; and the 
genius of the nation suiting with the genius of the lan- 
guage, has produced a greater number of books agree* 
ably written than are to be found among any other 
people. 

Social freedom and politeness having been for a long 
time established in France, the language has acquired 
a delicacy of expression, and a natural refinement; 
which are seldom to be found out of it. This refine? 
jnent has occasionally been carried too far: batmen 
of taste have always known how to reduce- it within 
due bounds. 
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- Many, persons have maintained that the French lan- 
guage has been impoverished since the days of Mon- 
taigne and Amyot, because expressions abound in these 
authors which are no longer employed ; but these are 
for the most part termsfor 'which equivalents have been 
found. . It has been enriched with a number o£ noble 
fcnd energetic expressions, and, without adverting to 
the. ejpquenqe of matter, has certainly that oi speech. 
It was during the reign of Louis, XIV. as already 
observed, that the language was fixed. Whatever 
changes time and caprice may have in store, the good 
authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
will always serve for models. 

Circumstances created no right to expect that France 
would.be distinguished in philosophy. A gothic go- 
vernment, extinguished all kind of illumination during 
more than twelve centuries; and professors of error, 
paid for brutahsing human nature, more increased the 
darkness. Nevertheless, there is more philosophy in 
Paris than in any town on earth, and possibly than in 
all the towns put together, excepting London. The 
spirit of reason has even penetrated into the provinces. 
In a word, the French genius is probably at present 
equal to that of England in philosophy ; while for the last 
fourscore years France has been superior to all other 
nations in literature; and has undeniably taken the 
lead in the courtesies of society, and in that easy and 
natural politeness, which is improperly termed urbanity** 

FRIENDSHIP. 

The temple of friendship has long been known by 
name, btft it is well known that it has been very little 
frequented:, as the following verses pleasantly ob- 
serve Orestes, Pylades, Pirithous, Achates, and the 

* This article is somewhat national, but otherwise informing ; it 
has, however, been deemed expedient to omit the second section, 
treating principally of Celtic etymologies, and conveying strictures 
on certain affectations in French composition, which "Voltaire 
thought was injuriously gaining ground when he wrote the 
article.— T. 
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ten^r N£us r we»e all g*enume< frfends aadfrealke- 
roeaj but, al^! ^xUte»t ^Uy iafabfe. • 

I*snotjMiifcaradH?rest«etd*fyia<fei -•■'/.■• 
Le m^daiHoa du bpn Pirithoaf, ... ► ..« 
Do sage Achate et du tendre Nisus $ , 

ToOi grand* h£ros, tons amis veritable*: 
Cwnoms «wt b«aut ; main its scat dans ta» febfes; ' 

Friendship commands more than love and esteemi 
Love thy neighbour signifies assist thy neighbour, but 
not— enjoy his conversation with pleasure, if he be tire- 
some; confide to him thy secrets, if he be a tatler; 
or lend him thy money if he be a spendthrift. 

Friendship is the marriage of the soul " atid this 
marriage is liable to divorce. It is a tacit contract 
between two sensible and virtuous persons. I say sen- 
sible, for a monk or a hermit cannot be so, wh6 lives 
without kn6wing friendship— I say virtuous, for the 
wicked have onry accomplices, the voluptuous compa- 
nions, the interested associates; politicians assemble 
tactions, the generality of idle men have connexions f , 
princes courtiers — virtuous men alone possess friends. / 

Cethegus was the accomplice of Catiline, and Mae- 
cenas the courtier of Octavius; but Cicero was the 
friend of Atticus. 

What is caused by this contract between two tender 
honest minds? Its obligations are stronger or weaker 
according to the degrees of sensibiRty, and the number 
of services rendered. 

The enthusiasm of friendship has been stronger- 
among the Greeks and Arabs than among us. The 
tales that these people have imagined on the subject of 
friendship, are admirable : we have none td compare to 
them. We are rather dry and reserved in everything. 
I ate no great trait of friendship either 4 in our hidtories, 
romances, or theatre. * ■' * ' : 

The only friendship spoken of among the Jews, was 
that which subsisted between Jonathan arid' David, \ It 
is said that David loved him with a loye stronger than 
that of women ;. but.it is also said that David, after 
the death-of his friend, dispossessed Mephfbosheth his t 
Son, and caused him to be put to death. . * ' 
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^Friendship was a point qf religion: and :j^gis}a$oi» 
among the Greeks. 1 The Thebans had a rpguneijdt of 
lovers— a fine regiment f >ohie have taken it for a re 7 
giment of nonconformists. They are deceived: i£ is 
taking a shameful accident for ' a noble principle 
Friendship; among" the Greeks,' was prescribed by the 
laws and religion. Manners countenanced apuses, but 
not the laws. * 

, !. FRIVOLITY. * 

What persuades me still more of the existence. of 
providence, said the profound author of " Bacha Bilje** 
boquet," is, that to console us for our innuinerabie 
miseries, nature has made us frivolous. We are spine- 
times ruminating oxen, overcome foy the. weight of our 
yoke; sometimes dispersed doves, tremblingly endea- 
vouring to avoid the claws of the vulture, stainec} r witfx 
the blood of our companions ; foxes, pursued, pj 
dogs'; and tigers, who devour one another.. , ( Then./ye 
suddenly become butterflies; and forget, in pur, yo-r 
latile winnowings, all the horrors that we have expe- 
rienced. 

If we were not frivolous, what man without shujK 
derihg could live in a town in which the wife of a, mar- 
shal of France, a lady of hpnour to the queen* yras 
burnt, under the pretext that she had killed a, white cock 
by moonlight ; or in the same town in which marshal 
Marillac was assassinated according to form,, pursuant 
to a sentence passed by juridical murderers appointed 
by a priest in his own country-house, in which he em- 
braced Marion de Lorme whilst these robed wretches 
executed his sanguinary wishes ? * , . 

Could a man say to himself 1 , without trembling, \n 
every nerve, and having his heart frozen with horror, 
Here I am, in the very place which, ijt is said, was 
strewed with the dead and dying bodies of two. thou- 
sand young gentlemen, murdered near the faubourg 
St. Antoine, because one man in a red cassock displeased 
some others in black ones ! 

Who could paw the rue de la Feronerie without 
shedding tears- and falling into paroxysms of rage 
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against tne Holy tod' .abominable, principles which 
plunged the sword iijto the hqart, Qf.the.bflst.of n*e*^ 
and of the greatest of kings 1.,.. , ,, < ,' , y 

We' could not walk a step in the streets pf Paris o» 
St. j Bartholomew's day, without saying, , It was. her# 
thatttie of my ancestors was murdered for the love of 
God I it was here that one of my mother's, family, was 
dragged bleeding and mangled : it was here that one 
half of my countrymen murdered the other. 

Happily, men are so light, so frivolous, so struck 
with the present aud insensible to the past, that in tea 
thousand there are hot above two or three who make 
thete reflections. 

Fftfir many boon companions have f se,en,.who, after 
the loss bf children, wives, mistresses, fortune, and even, 
health itself, haVe eagerly resorted to a party to retail 
a piece of ; scandal, or to a supper to tefl aunKHtwiJi- 
stofi^s.' ; Solidity consists chiefly in a uniformity of 
ideas. It has been said, that, a man of sense should 
invariably think in the same way : reduced to such an 
alternative, it would be better not to have been* born. 
The ancients never invented a finer fable; than that 
which bestowed a cup of the water of Lethe on all whp 
entered the Ely sian fields.* ■ ■ i 

i Would you tolerate life, mortals, fprget yourselves^ 
aAdWoy it. ' 

• t Lord Byron, in the following passage from u Don ^uari/* calls 
this faculty ; mobility ; and, contrary to Voltaire, seems h> regard 1 
it as unenviable. .- ••/ 

{^ well she acted all end. every part ! 

"' " By, turns— with that vivacious versatility, ,_ ,' 

Which many people take For want of heart: r 

■ \ v They err-i-Ai* merely wha( is called mobility % " 
. A thjog-of temperament bo t tot of art, " .•••'•••■**• 

Though seeming so, from its supposed facility; . ., .■„ 
' And false, though true ; for purely they're sincereitj . 
' 'Whb are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 

This makes your actors, artists, and romancers, .. , ; 
•«> * ' fferbe* sometimes, though ^ seldom— sages never;. 

But speakers, bards, diplomatntsvand dancen, ' ' " 
. t , , little tk*%\ great, bitf rouph of what *», clever* . t • ' *' 
His Lqrdshipfurth^robsorves, ina nateb** Lam Hot sure that 
mobility i* English $ but it is expressive of a- quality which ratfr 
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. ■ GALLANT.. ' '.--^ 

This word is derired from gal, the original signifi- 
cation of which was gaiety and rejoicing, as may be 
seen in Alain Chartier, and in Froissard; eyen in the 
Romance of the Rose we meet with the word galandc 
in the sense of ornamented, adorned. 

La belle fat bien atornee 

Et d'une filet d'or galandee. \ 

It is probable that the gala of the Italians, and the 
galan of the Spaniards, are derived from the word gal, 
which seems to be originally Celtic : hence, was insen- 
sibly formed gallant, which signifies a man forward, 
or eager to please. The term received an - improved 
amknore noble signification in the times of chivalry, 
when the desire to please manifested itself in feats -of 
arms, and personal conflict To conduct himself 
gallantly, to extricate himself from an affair gallantly, 
implies, even at present, a man's conducting himself 
conformably to principle and honour. A .gallant man, 
among the English, signifies a man of courage ; in 
Fiance it means more, a man of noble general de- 
meanour. A gallant, (un homme galant) is totally dif- 
ferent from a galant man, (un galant homme); the 
latter means a man of respectable and honourable 
Heeling, the former, something nearer the character t>f 
& petit maitre, a man successfully addicted to intrigue. 

belongs to other climates, though it is sometimes seen in a great 
■extent in our own. It may be defined aa an excessive suscepti- 
bility of immediate impressions — at the same time without lo*ing 
the past; and is, although, sometimes apparently useful to the 
possessor, a most painful and unhappy attribute. 

Don Juan, canto xvi. stanzas 97, 98, and note. 
Mr. T. Moore, also ;— 
For a beam on the face of the waters may glow, 
When the tide runs in Harknes and coldness below ; 
And the cheek be iltatti'd with a warm sunny smile, 
Thdugh Hie cold heart to rata runs darkly the while. ^ 
It may be auspeoted, however, that in respect to his own-coun- 
try, at least, Voltaire is more correct thin the English poets; 
although, it must be confessed, that he appears to illustrate from a 
p<^ frivolous clajs of |W»ojja.--T. ... 



JBewg gallant, (tlra phot) in gefeerd implies aa 
assiduity to please by studious? attentions, and falter- 
ing deference. " He was exceedingly gallant to those 
ladies," meftns merely, ho behaved mow thai* poiitefy 
to then*; but being the gallant of a- lady, is as ox* 
pressiooof stronger meaning, it signffits. being bet 
lover ; the word is scarcely any longer in use in this 
sense* except in low or fatnj&ur poetty. A gallant is 
not merely a man devoted to and successful in intrigue* 
but the term implies, moreover, somewhat of imps* 
dence and effrontery, in which sense Fontaine uses it 
in the following verse,. 

Mais im g*t** y dfcerchear <k» pucelsgt*. 
Thus are various meanings attached to the same 
word. The case is similar wkh the term gallantry, 
which sometimes signifies a disposition to coauetry, 
and a habit of flattery; sometimes a present of some 
elegant toy, or piece of jewelry; sometimes intrigue, 
with one woman or with many; and latterly, it has 
even been applied to signify ironically the favours of 
Venus: thus, to talk gallantries, to give gallantries, 
to have gallantries, to contract a gallantry, express 
•*ery different meanings. Nearly' all the terms which 
occur frequently in conversation acquire, hi the same 
manner, various shades of meaning, which it is diffi- 
euk to (Sfscrimmate: the meaning of terms of art is 
more precise and less arbitrary. 

GARAGANTtTA. 

. Kr ever o, feputatiofr Was teed on a solid basis, it is 
that of Oara^antua. Yet in the present age of philo- 
sophy and criticism, some rash and daring mmcfe have 
started forward, who have ventured to deny the pro- 
<figifeg believed respecting this extraordinary many-* 
persons who have carried their scepticism so far, as 
even to doubt his very existence. 
r How is it possible, ttosy ask, tfeat there should have 
vsistect hi the sixteenth eentcftrya iifitftteguished^ hero, 
. nej^i* mentioned T^y a smgfet(3irten^x)fary, by St. Ig* 
nataisy Cajdinat CapRm><G*Hteo> <nr Guicciarthni, 
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and respecting* whom'the register* of the Sorbonne do 
not contain the slightest notice ! - < 

Investigate the histories of France, of Germany, of 
England, Spain, and other -countries, and you .find 
not a single word about Garagantua. His whole life, 
from his birth to his death, is a tissue- of inconceivable 
prodigies. 

i His mother, -Gargamelley was delivered of: him from 
the left ear. Almost at the instant of his birth he 
called out for drink, -with a voice that was heard eveii 
in the districts of Beauce and Vivarais. Sixteen ells 
of cloth were required to make him breeches, and a 
hundred hides of brown cows were used in his shoes. 
He had not attained the age of twelve years before he 
gained a great battle, and founded the abbey of 
Theleme. Madame Badebec was. given to him. in 
marriage, and Badebec is proved to be a Syrian name. 

He is represented to have devoured six pilgrims in 
a mere saliad, and the river Seine is stated to have 
flowed entirely from his person, so that the Parisians 
are' indebted for their beautiful river to him alone. 

All this is considered contrary to nature. by our 
carping philosophers, who scruple to admit even what 
is probable, unless it is well supported by evidence. . 

They observe,, that if the Parisians have always be- 
lieved in Garagantua, that is no reason why other 
nations should believe in him ; that, if Garagantua 
had really performed one single prodigy out of the 
many attributed to him,. the whole world would have 
resounded with it, all records would have noticed it, 
and a hundred monuments would have attested, it 
In short, they very unceremoniously treat the Parisians 
who believe in Garagantua, as ignorant simpletons and 
superstitious idiots, with whom are intermixed a few 
hypocrites, who pretend to believe in Guaragantua, in 
prder to obtain some convenient priorship in the abbey 
of Theleme. 

. The reverend rather Viret, a cordelier of full-sleeved 
dignity, a confessor of ladies, .and ., a preacher. to the 
Jung, has replied ty our pyrrhoiijan philosopher*, in a 
manner decisive and invincible. He very jearneclly 



proves, -that if ho writav with rthe exception <of Ra- 
belais, has mentioned the prodgies of Garagantua, 
at least, nor historian has contradicted them ; that the 
sagede Thou, who was a believer in' witchcraft, di- 
vination, and astrology, never denied the miracles df 
Garagantua. They were not even called in question 
by LaMothe le Vayer; Mezerai treated them with 
Mich respect, as not to say a word against thton^ or 
iirid^ed about them. These prodigies were performed 
before the eyes of 'all the world*' Rabelais was a wit- 
ness of .them. It was impossible that he could be de- 
ceived, or that he would deceive. Had he deviated 
€Ven hi the smallest degree from the truth, all the 
nations of Europe would have been roused against him 
in indignation ; all the gazetteers and journalists of the 
43ty* would hkve exclaimed with one vofce against the 
fiteud fttfd imposture. - 

*'■ In vain do the philosophers reply,— for they rerily 
to everything,— ^that, at the period in question, gazettes 
and* journals were not in existence: It is said in rei 
turn, that there existed what was equivalent to them', 
«nd that is sufficient. Everything is impossible in 
the history of Garagantua^ and from this circumstance 
ksfelf maty be irtfetred its incontestable truth. For 
if it werfe not true, no person could possibly have ven- 
tured to imagine it; and its incredibility constitute! 
the great proof that it ought to be believed. 
. Open all the Mercuries, all the Journals de Tre- 
*Oux;« those immortal, works which teem with instruc- 
tion to the race of man', and you will not find a single 
line which throws a doubt on the history of Gara- 
gantaa. It was reserved for our own unfortunate age 
to pfodnce monsters, 'who would establish a frightful 
Pyrrhonism, under the pretence of requiring evidence 
asnearly approaching to mathematical as the cas6 
wiH admit, and of a devotion to reason, truth, and 
justice. What a pity! Oh for a single argument to 
: confound thcftn 1 . » 

' Gamganttta founded thte abbey of Th&eme. The 
tttk'detds/itis true, were never fcunol; it never had 
nnV; but it exists, and produces an income of *** 
f ■ ■ ' 2a2 
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thousand ptaoetnfpdd *y*ar* Ifcerivee Seine e*kto, 
and i* an eternal moaamtntAf the poniigioaetfoufitam 
from *rhich Geragaaim supplied a* noble a .stream.* 
Mer^owe, what will it cost you to brieve in h»? 
ought j»i* not to take the safest side? i Garigaatjisr 
eaa pneeure for yon wealth, hosioac*, and udkmoow 
Philosophy can only bestow on yon internal tranquillity 
aodaatwfa^tkm, whiohr yon will of course estimate as 
strife. Beaere, theq, I iLgaia repeat, in 0ki»f«tt^a9 
if you ppeaese the slightest portion of ayance, arabttioft, 
or knavery, it is the wisest part yow can adopt. 

A ^ar^at^v* of public affajm* It vat at the be* 
ginning of the seyeatjeenjth century that thi* nsefei 
practice was suggested and established fit Venice, aft 
tjie time wl^P IteJy atiU continued the centre of 
European negoeiatioas, and Venice waa the unfading 
eaylum of l»e«y. The le%ve# or sheets containing 
this narrative, which ijejre published once a week, went 
called Ga^ttes, fym the wrd Oasetta, the *a»e el 
a small coin, aropuntiag nearly to one of ew demu 
sons, then, current >t Venice, The example waa. after- 
wards followed in ail the great eities of Europe* 

journals, ©f titf* description haye been established 
in China from thee immemorial . The Imperial Geaetta 
is published there every day . by, order of the court* 
Admitting this gazette to be true, we may easily believe; 
it does not contain all thai; ia true; neither hi feet 
ought it to do so, 

Theophrastes Renaudot, a physician, published tib* 
first gazettes in France in 1£Q1, and he. had an eselu* 
sjve privilege for the publieatioe, which continued for 
a long time a patrimony to his family* The like ,p*ivi« 
lege, becaroe an object of importance at Amsterdam, 
and ^he greater part of the gsiettes of the. United Pro* 
vinces are still a source of revenue to many, of tine 
families of magistrates, who pay wrttets for furnishing 
material for *ta»v, The city ef London alone pub- 
b>hei mjpe than twelve gazettes in the course of ft 
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wefek.* ; : Tlfey can be? printed only upon stamped paper, 
fetid protluWao inconsiderable income to the state, f 
•'"The' gazettes? of China relate solely to that empire; 
those of the different states of Europe embrace the 
feffkrte of ' all countries. Although they frequently 
Abound 1 in false intelligence, they may nevertheless be 
eotisftteted as supplying good materials for history ; be- 
feau«e, in general, ; theerrors of each particular gazette are 
fcoWected by subsequent ones, and because they contain: 
authentic copies of almost all state 1 papers, which in- 
deed are" published in them by order of the sovereigns 
or governments themselves. The French gazettes have 
always been revised by the 'ministry. It is on this 
account that the writers of them have always adhered 
td' certain forms and designations, with a strictness 
apparently somewhat inconsistent with the courtesies 
of polished society/ bestowing the title of monsieur 
traly* on some particular descriptions of persons, and 
that of sieur upon others ; the authors having forgotten 
that they were not speaking in the name of their king* 
These public journals, it must be added, to their praise, 
have never been debased by calumny, and have always 
-been written with* considerable correctness. 
- The case is very different with respect to foreign 
gazettes ; those of London, with the exception of the 
court gazette, abound frequently in that coarseness 
and licentiousness of observation which the national 
liberty allows. The French gazettes established in that 
country have been seldom written with purity, and 
Have sometimes been not a little instrumental in cor- 
rupting the language. One of the greatest faults which 
has found a way into them arises from the authors 
having concluded that the ancient forms of expression 
'"ii&d in public proclamations and injudicial and poli- 
tical pirbceeedings and documents in France, and with 
which they Wre particularly conversant, were analogous 
. to the regular syntax of bur language, and from their 
. having accordingly imitated tjiat style in their narrative, 

* This'was written' about 17(tt or &4. 



Thin '* 1^ ajRcrawpikiirtOTmn'f oaingrtHe style of tb* 
law ^thc twelve table*, i , . ■ * • 

In imitation lof the Mtitfcal- gazettes, litetary ones 
begamtobeftebushodui Pima kr IMS* fcrth* firtt 
journals weret in met; simply advertisement* ef tta 
works recently printed m Europe: to this mere a«* 
nonncement or publication was soon added a critical 
examination or review. Many autbaapa were offended *t 
it, notwithstanding its great moderation. We shall 
here speak only, of those literary gazette* with which 
the public, who were previously in possession of various 
journals from every country in Europe in which the 
sciences were cultivated, were completely overwhelmed. 
These gazettes appeared at Paris about the year 172% 
under many different names, as-**" The Parnassian 
Intelligencer,"— •* Observations on New Books/' &a 
The greater number of them were written for the aipgbi 
purpose of making money ; and as money is not to be 
made by praising authors, these productions consisted 
generally of satire and abuse. They often contained 
the moat odious personalities, and for a time sold in 
proportion to the virulence of their malignity; but 
reason and good taste, which are /always sure to pre- 
vail at last, consigned them eventually to contempt 
and obtiviou** 

GENEALOGY. 

SECTION I. 

Mahy volumes have been written by learned divines 
in order to reconcile St. Matthew with St. Luke op t)*e 
aubjeot of the genealogy of Jesus Christ. The formqr 
enumerateat only twenty-seven generations from David 
through Solomon, while Luke gives forty-two, and traces 
the descent through Nathan.4 The following is the 
method in which the learned Calmet solves % difficulty 
relating taMelchizedec* The orientals and the Greek*, 

»*' ' ■ 1 "' ' ' ' " ' ■!■■!* ■ ■ II . I ■■ m . . .1.. ■ 

* Jhe certain fate of the Black woods, Beacons, Bulls, &c. of 
our own time and country.— T. 
t IfailhewS t Lake Hi. Ml 
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ever abounding in fable and invention, fabricated a 
genealogy for him, in which they give us the names ef 
£» ancestor*.' But, adds this judicious Benedictine, as 
falsehood always betrays itself, some state his genealogy 
according to one series, and others according to ano- 
ther. There are some who maintain that he descended 
from a race obscure and degraded, and there are some 
who are disposed to represent him as illegitimate. 

Tbis passage naturally applies to Jesus, of whom, 
according to the apostle,* MelchizedeT was the type 
or figure. In fact, the gospel of Nicomedesf expressly 
states, that the Jews, in the presence of Pilate, re- 
proached Jesus with being born of fornication ; upon 
which the learned Fabricius remarks, that it does not 
appear from any clear and credible testimony, that the 
Jews objected to Jesus Christ during his life, or even 
to his apostles, that calumny respecting his birth 
which they so assiduously and virulently circulated 
afterwards. The Acts of the Apostles, J however, inform 
us that the Jews of Antioch opposed themselves, blas- 

5heming against what Paul spoke to them concerning 
esus ; and Origen§ maintains, that the passage in St. 
John's gospel,—" We are not born of fornication, we 
have never been in subjection unto any man/' was an 
indirect reproach thrown out by the Jews against Jesas 
on the subject of his birth. || For, as this father in- 
forms us, they pretended that Jesus was originally from 
a small hamlet of Judea, and his mother nothing more 
than a poor villager subsisting by her labour, who, 
having been found guilty of adultery with a soldier of 
the name of Panther, was turned away by her husband, 
whose occupation was that of a carpenter; that, after 
this disgraceful expulsion, she wandered about miserably 
from one place to another, and was privately delivered 
of Jesus, who, pressed by the necessity of his circum- 
stances, was compelled to go and hire himself as a 
servant m Egypt, where' he acquired some of those 

* Hebrews yii. $. 4 Ujyro $t. John, viii. 4l» 

+ Article ir.,, -. ♦ -, I Against Celsut. viii* 

J Acttxui. • . • 



s«er%ts iflfii$i A^Egyp^atris^titrh' to s6 gpofl fth account, 
arid then te^ufiled to hisoW country, mwftich,. full of 
4j&WTfnirafcle$ he was eifaWed to perform, he proclaimed 
hifoself /td tie. Gtid. M , 

- ~\Ac£ordttigt6 Avery old tradition; the name of Pan- 
tlieiy which gave* occasion to the mistake of ; ihe Jews, 
was; as we aref informed by St. Epiphanius,* the suf- 
ritare / Af'J6sepn^fatner, or rather, as is asserted by 
St. John Damascene,-)- the proper name of Mary's 
grandfather; V " "" ' \ ' , 

'As to* the situation of a servant with which Jesus 
. wfcfc reproachfed, he declares himself j that he came not 
t6 be -served, but to serve. Zorbaster, according to ine 
Arabians, had iti'like manner been the servant of 
Esdras. ', Bpictetus was even born in servitude. Ac- 
cordingly, 'St. Cyril of Jerusalem justly observed,^ that 
it is no disgrace to any man. - ' 

On the subject of the miracles, we learn indeed from 
Pliny, that the Egyptians had the secret of, dying with 

- different cbloufs, stuffs which were dipped in the very 
same furnace, and this is one of the miracles which 

. the gospel of the Infancy |j attributes to Jesus. But, 
according to St. Chrysostom,1F Jesus performed no 

- miracle before his baptism, and those stated to have 
been wrought by him before are absolute fabrications. 
The reason assigned by this father for such an arrange- 
ment respecting the miracles is, that the wisdom of 

; God determined againtChrist's performing any miracles 

. in his childhood, lest tbey should have been regarded 
as impostures.' 

Epiphaniris in vain alleges,** that to deny the mira- 
cles ascribed by some to Jesus during his infancy, 
would furnish heretics with t a specious pretext ' for 
saying that he became son of God only in consequencp 

- . of the effusion of the holy spirit, which* descended upon 
bim at hfs baptism: we are contending here, not 

; against heretics,' but against Jews. 

• Heresy lxxviii. | Article xxxvii. 

f Book iv. 15. On Faith 1 Homily xx. On St. John. 

rM*«H#ir*x.'28. t •• Here*y,Ii. 20; ' * 

Sixlfe Cat. Artvxitv , 



Mr, WaCTHtefl ha« presented uftwitH a I^tilm Iran*; 
lation of a Jewish work entitled Toldos Jeschu, ia which 
k is related* that Jeschu, being at Bethlehem in Judah, 
the place of his birth, cried out aloud, " Who are the 
wicked men that pretend I am a bastard, and spring 
from an impure origin ? They are themselves bastard** 
themselves exceedingly impure! Was I not born of a 
virgin mother? and I entered through the cjown^of 
herheadl" 

tliis testimony appeared of such importance 10 M* 
Bereier, that learned divine felt no scruple about 
employing it without quoting his authority. The fol- 
tewmg are his words, in the twenty-third page of the 
Certainty of the Proofs of Christianity: " Jesus wag 
bora of a virgin by the operation of the holy spirit. 
Jesus himself frequently assured us of this with his 
ewn mouth; and to the same purpose is the recital of 
the apostles/' It is certain that these words are only 
to be found in the Toldos Jeschu; and the certainty 
of that proof, among those adduced by M. Bergier, 
subsists, although St. Matthewf applies to Jesus the 
passage of Isaiah : " He shall not dispute, he shall not 
cry aloud, and no one shall hear his voice ia the 
Streets.*} 

According to St. Jerome,^ there was in like manner 
an ancient tradition among the gymnosophists of India, 
thatBuddas, the author of their creed, was born of a 
virgin, who was delivered of him from her side. • In 
the same manner were born Julius Ceeser, Scioto Afri- 
eanus, Manlius, Edward VI. of England, and others, 
by means of an operation called by surgeons the 
Cmsarem operation, because it consists in abstracting 
the child from the womb by an incision in the abdomen 
of the mother. Simon,? surnamed the magician, and 
Man^a, pretended likewise both of them to be bora 
of a virgin- This might, however, merely inean, that 
their mothers were virgins at the tiine of conceiving 
them, But in order to be convinced of the uncer- 

■» , J ' ' ','" ■ ' ■ ■■■ », ■■ " ■ ' r ' ' '; " . . J ; " 

• page 7. + Mattfeewxii. 19. ± \*mi*Hx\sti% 

| Book i. against Jovian. f Recognition took .U. SfiUahr. 
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tainty attending the marks and evidences of virginity, 
H wjil be perfectly siifficient to read the commentary 
^f M. de Pompigrian, the Celebrated' bishop of Pay en 
yelai, on the folio wmg passage in the bofekof Ph>- 
Verbs,* " There are three things which are too won- 
flerful for me, yea, four which I know not. - TM N**f 
of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent npoa a rtkx, 
the. way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the 'way 
Of a man in his youth." In order to give a literal trans- 
lation pf the passage, it would have been necessary, 
according to this prelate (in the third chapter of the 
second part of his work entitled Infidelity convinced 
by the Prophecies, it would have, been- necessaf^ tb 
*ay; u Viam viri en virgine adolescentula" — The way of 4 
man with a maid.f The translation of our Vulgate, says 
he, substitutes another meaning, exact indeed and true, 
but less conformable to the original text In short; he 
corroborates his curious interpretation by the analogy 
between this verse and the following one: " Such is the 
life of the adulterous woman, who, after having eaten, 
wipeth her mouth and saith, I have done no wickedness/' 
However, this may be, the virginity of Mary was 
not generally admitted, even at the beginning of the 
third century. Many have entertained the opinion, 

Sd do still, said St. Clement of Alexandria,* that 
ary was delivered of a son, without that delivery 
producing any change hi her person; for some say, 
that a midwife 'who visited her after the birth, found 
her to retain all the marks of virginity. It is clear, 
that St. Clement refers here to the gospel of the birth 
of Mary, in which the angel Gabriel says to her,f 
*' Without intercourse with man, thou, a virgin, <shalt 
conpeive, thou, a virgin, shalt be delivered of a child, 
thou, a virgin; shalt give suck ;" and also to the first 
gospel of James, in which the midwife exclaims,! 
j" W na * an unheard of wonder ! Mar y has just brought 

' * Proverbs amx. 18. 

t The proper meaning of this word is adolescent, capable of 
producing, marriageable, fruitful, &c. It is the epithet commonly 
applied to Geres. - .. 

} Strom. Book vii. § Art. ix. J Art. six, 
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9f. son info the.wpirld^apd y$t retains all. J&e evjitjencas 
of virginity." These, tH^gospels were*, .nevertheless, 
subsequently. rejected as apocrypha), although P£ tm> 
ppint, tbey were conformable to the ppiaioa adopted 
by the church ; ,the scaffolding was removed aft^r, ,the 
lading w^ completed. , 

.... Wlj&t is. ad^ed by Jfeschu-r-" I entered by the 
cro^n of the head'V-was. likewise the opinion teJd by 
t^ ^church.* The Breviary of the Maronites, repre- 
sents the Word of the Father as having entered by the 
<ear p,f .the blessed woman. St. Augustin, and, pope 
Felix, say expressly, that the virgin became pregnant 
thrqHgh the ear. St. Ephrem says the same in a hymn, 
j^d Vpisin his translator observes, that the idea, came 
originally .from Gregory, of Neocesarea, surnamed 
Thaumaturgos n Agobarf relates, thai in his time : the 
church sang in the. time of public service — V The word 
entered through the ear of the virgin, and came out at 
die golden gate." Eutychius speaks also of Elian, who 
attended at the council of Nice, and who said that the 
Word entered by the ear of the virgin, and came out in 
the way. of child-birth. This Elian was a rural bishop, 
whose name occurs in Selden's published Arabic List of 
Fathers who attended the council of Nice. 

It is well known that the Jesuit Sanchez gravely 
discussed the question whether the virgin Mary contri- 
buted seminally in the incarnation of Christ, and that, 
IjLke other divines before him, he concluded in the affir- 
mative. But these extravagancies of a prurient and. 
4epaved imagination should be classed with the opinion 
of Aretin, who introduces the holy spirit on this occa- 
sion effecting his purpose under the figure of , a. dove; 
as mythology describes Jupiter to have succeeded with 
Lefla in the form of a swan, or as t}ie most eminent 
authors of the church — St. Austin, Athenagoras,. Ter- 
tullian, St. Clement of Alexandria, Stl Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius, St. Ambrose, and others believed, after Philo 
and" Josephus, the historian, who were Jews, that 
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angers had assrcialed' with the dapgtto's.irf, *•*», im& 
engaged m sesaal connection wkh ; thehv $t. Amgac tkaf 
goes so Jar as to ch^r^ the M^rphcs^ns witbtmiffilg, 
as a part of ijheir re%ioui pexsuasic«t, that beiiifsliil 
young persons appeared* in -a state; of nat&re tafor* the 
princes of darkness, ox etU angels, and deprived titettt 
of the vital sub^tettce which tjaat father Hcallajthc datmre 
of Gpd. Herodiusf is still mpre explicit, and says that 
die divine majesty .escaped through tbe:.|Jtro(Kictirf 
organs of demons, . 

It is true that all these fathers believed ajrgete to be 
corporeal. | But, after the works . of Platohad ofcta- 
blisned the idea of their spirituality, th$ ancient <lpi* 
nion of a corporeal union between angels and Cornea 
was explained by the supposition, that trm Bane aagd 
Who, in a woman's form, had received, the, embjfeoes- of 
a man, in turn held communication with a wanatky at 
the character of a man. Divines, by tine terms intm- 
Vus and suecubus, designate the different parts- tints 
performed by angels. Those who are curious on ^6 
subject of these offensive and revolting , reveries Aay 
see further details in " Various Readings of the Book 
of Genesis, 1 ' by Otho Gualter;. " Magical Dtsquisi* 
tions," by Delvis, and the ie Discourses on *Witofcp 
crafty by Henry Boguet. -:•./ 

SBCTroisr n. ' . y 

.No geaealogy, even although reprinted in Morferi, 
approaches that of Mahomet or Mohammed* the astt 
of Abdallah, the son of Abd'all Montajeb, the, toshidf 
Ashem ; which Mohammed was, in bis younget dtys, 
groom of the widow Cadisha, then her ractojr, the* 
her husband, then a prophet of God, the* cowfan**d 
4o be hanged, then conqueror and king of, Arafat*;: and 
who finally died ar* enviable death, satiated wilfc gfotf 
And with love. '"♦•••.«- ? 

• The German barons* do no* ^p^ bwk thepsr origitt 

11 i 1 "' ■ ■ . , ' ,. ' \ -\ , . ■' ' . : ■ ■ ." ■ n ■■ m* jt'i f vui . 
* Boofc %x. against PauMUs.44. ", " / 

f Tfertullian against Prtx. ch*p- vii» . * 5 : ; "' * 
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beyond Witikind*; and our modem French marcfcufsses 
cam scarcely, any-of thern, show deeds fittd {Jateiits of 
aweaftfer date than* CJhatlemagiie: But' the race'of 
Mahomet, or Mohammed, which still subsists, has 
always exhibited a' genealogical tree, of which the trunk 
k Adam, and of which the branches reach from 1 Ish- 
ioaaet down to the nobility and gentry tf ho at the present 
dspfcear the high title of cousins 6f Mahomet. 

There is no difficulty about this genealogy, no &u)- 
ptite among the learned, no false calculations 'to be 
rectified, no contradictions to palliate, ho impossibilities 
-to be made possible. ' 

Your pride cavils against the authenticity of these 
titles. You tell me that you are descended from Adam 
as well as the greatest prophet, if Adam was tlte com- 
hmmi father of our race ; but that this same Adam was 
never known by any person, not even by the ancient 
Arabs themselves ; that the name has never been cited 
isteept in the books of the Jews ; and that, consequently, 
— tt take the hberty of writing down false against the 

srh and noble claims of Mahomet or Mohammed. 

You add that, in any case, if there has been a first 
man, whatever his nam4 might be, you are a descen- 
dant ftom him as decidedly as Cadisha's illtfstrious 
'groom ; and that, if there has been no first man, if the 
human race always existed, as so many of the learned 
pretend, then you are clearly a gentleman from all 
eternity. 

v In answer to this you are told, that you are a ple- 
beian (rotuTier) from all eternity, imless you can pr<> 
duce a regular and complete set of parchments. ' 

<-■ You reply that men are equal; that one race can- 
tiGtfbe more ancient than another; that parchmeritd, 
"With bits of wax dangling to them, are a recent inven- 
ttoa ; that there is no reason that compels you to yield 
to the family of Mahomet, or to that of Confucius, or 
to that of the emperors of Japan, or to the royal secre- 
taries of the grand college. Nor can I oppose your 
'opkaon by arguments, physical, metaphysical, or mo- 
ral. You think yourself equal to the dairo of Japan, 

vol. in. 2b 
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and I entirefy&g&e with you; All that I would wtokm 
you is, tW if ever yxtatiieet with him, you tafeegood 
care to be 'the strongest; « .--»*»• 

GENESIS. ' ■.••■.. 

The sacred writer having conformed himself to i the 
idea generally received, and being indeed • obliged not 
to?deviate from them, as without such condescension 
to the weakness and ignorance of those whom he «^ 
dressed, he would not h$ve been understood, it only 
remains for us to make some observations on the na- 
tural philosophy prevailing in those early periods; for, 
with respect to theology, we reverence it, we believe 
in it* and never other dispute or discuss it* 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth/' 

Thus has the original passage been translated, but 
the translation is not eorrect* There is no one, howr 
ever slightly informed upon the subject, who knot 
aware that the real meaning of the words is, " In the 
beginning the gods made (firent or fit) the heaven and 
the earth." This reading, moreover, perfectly corre- 
sponds with die ancient idea of the Phenicians, wjtt> 
imagined that, in reducing the chaos (chautertbt) into 
order, God employed the agency of inferior deities. : 

The Phenicians had been long a powerful peopld, 
having a theogony of their own, before the Hebrews 
became possessed' of a few cantons of land near their 
territory. It is extremely natural to suppose that, 
when the Hebrews had at length formed a small cttn- 
bli&hment near Phenicia, they began to acquire its 
language. - At that time their writers might, and pwh 
bably did, borrow the ancient philosophy of their mat- 
ters. Such is the regular march of the humanUntiKL 

At the time in which Moses is supposed to. feairje 
livedo were the Phenician philosophers sufficiently 
enlightened to regard the earth as a meue point in 
-comparison with the infinite multitude of orb* placed 
by God in the immensity of space, commonly called 



heaoen? The ideas© vei^aiiictent, and at the same time 
ntf«|ten\y false, that heaten was made for earth, almost 
always prevailed in the minds of the great mass of the 
people. It would certainly be just as correct and judi- 
cious for any person to suppose, if told that God 
created all the mountains and a single grain of sand, 
that the mountains were created for that grain of sand,. 
It is ecareely possible that the Phenirfaas, who were 
such- excellent navigators, should /not have had some' 
good: astronomers; but the old prejudices generally 
prevailed, and those, old prejudices were very properly: 
spared and indulged by the author of the book of 
Genesis, who wrote to instruct men in., the ways c€ 
God, and not in natural philosophy. 

" The earth was without form (tohu bdhu) and void ; 
darkness rested upon the face of the deep, and the* 
spirit of God moved upon the surface of the waters." 

Total bohu means precisely chaos, disorder. It im 
one of those; imitative words which are to be found in 
all languages) as, for example, in the French we haver 
sens, dessus, dessous, tintamarre, trictrac, tonnerre, 
basnbe* The earth was not as yet formed in its pre- 
sent state: the matter existed, but the divine power 
bad not vet arranged it The spirit of God mean* 
literally the breath, the wind, which agitated the wa- 
ters. The same idea occurs in the Fragments of the 
Pheaician author Sanconiathon.. The Phenicians, like 
every tfther people, believed matter to be eternal* 
There is not a single author of antiquity who ever re- 
presented something to have been produced from no- 
thing. Even throughout the whole Bibfer no passage 
is to be found in which matter is said to have been; 
cheated oat of nothing. Not, however, that we mean 
to controvert the truth of such creation. It was, new 
verthelessv a truth not known by the carnal Jews. 
. On the question of the eternity of the world, man-> 
kind have been always divided, but never on that of the 
eternity of matter. From nothing, nothing can pro-' 
eeedy nor into nothing; can aught existent return. 

-■■' Re liifeito ftfttilttin, et in aihthioi till paste fpgm reiwti. ^ 

Pkrsius, Sat. Ui. ■ 
2b2 
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Such was the opinion of all antiquity, 
. ." God *aid let there he light, and there, was light;- 
and he saw that the light was good, and he divided the 
light from the darkness; ; and he called the light day, 
andthe darkness night ; and the evening and the.mora- 
ing.^ere the'first day. And .God said also, let there 
be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it di- 
vide the watQra from the waters. .And God made the 
firmament, and divided the. waters which, were under- 
the firmament from the waters which were above*. the 
firmament And .God called the firmament heaven* And 
the evening and the.marning were the second day, &c. 
And hesaw.that it was good." 

We begin with examining whether Huet bishop of 
Avranchee, Le .Clerc, and some other commentators, 
are not in the right in opposing- the idea of those who- 
consider this passage, as exhibiting the most sublime, 
eloquence. . . 

. Eloquence is not aimed at in any history written by. 
tjie Jews. The style x>{ the passage in question, like 
that of all the rest of the work, possesses the most .pom. 
feet simplicity. If an orator, intending to.give : 6o?se> 
idea of the power of .God, employed for that purpose 
the short and simple expression we are considering, 
" He said, let there be. light, and there was light;" it 
would then . be sublime. Exactly similar ia the passage 
in one of the psalms, " Dixit, et facta sunt," " He 
spake, and they were made/' It is a, tfrait which, being* 
unique in this place, and introduced purposely in order 
to create a majestic image, elevates and transports the, 
mind. But, in the instance under examination, the 
narrative is of. the most simple character. The Jewish, 
writer is. speaking of light just in the same unambitious- 
man per as of .other objects of creation, he expresses 
himself equally and regularly after every article, "and 
God saw that it was good," Everything is sublime in 
the course pr act of creation, unquestionably, but the 
creation, .of light is no more so, than that of the herfw of 
the field; the,, sublime is. something which soars -far 
above,, the rest, whereas, all is e^ual tl\fougho^ the 
chapter. 



But farther, ttltaur ***&**' ve*y anckitft ©pfcAm that 
^llt'did^n^^oc'efca fr&tt ttre ^ti. It **s We* dif- 
fttWd ^h^Ughdtftth^atbiDs^h^, rjelore'tfce' rising aM 
<Afer'A# 4ettlii*£ Wtfeat >««r ; thesauri *as" si*prid4e& 
*1M\y> t tb l ^& < k i p&fo*t fctfcen^'aadcle^Tnesfr; «*- 
cW&nglythe addio* of Gtehfesis accommodates MmseTf 
^ 4his •jfcptakv terror, arid even ^fett^s tfie creation 6? 
tAfe sWaitd rhoott not to' have fefcenrjl&cV until ftta* 
ttbpi' after" tne existence of light. It* was impdssible 
t&at* there cotfld be a morning and an evening 5 befbre 
th£e*i*t£rtce of a sun. The inspired writer deigtaed, 
itifymW instance, to condescend to the gross' and wild 
ideas of the nation. The objeet of God was tot to teach 
*he( Jew* philosophy. He might have raised their' minds 
to'lfee 1 truth, but he preferred descending to their error. 
This solution can never be too frequently repeated. 
'."■'The separation of the light front the darkness is a 
part of the same system of philosophy. It would seeift 
that night and day were mixed up together, as grains of 
different species which are easily separable from eacK 
Other. It is sufficiently known that darkness is nothing 
but the. absence of light, and that there is in fact no 
Kght when our eyes receive no sensation of it; but at 
that period these truths were far from being known, 
' The idea of a firmament; again, is of the very highest 
antiquity. The heavens were imagined to be a solid 
mass, because they always exhibited the same pheno- 
mena. They rolled over our heads, they were there- 
fore constituted of the most solid materials. Who 
could suppose that the exhalations from the land and 
*ea supplied the water descending from the clouds, or 
•fcompute their corresponding quantities? No Halley 
IffetiMved to make so curious a calculation. The heavens 
therefore were, conceived to contain reservoirs. These 
reservoirs could be supported only on a strong arch, and 
«s tftis arch of heaven was actually transparent, it must 
necessarily have been made* of chrystaf . In Order that 
: the* waters above might descend from ittrpon the earth, 
ttluices, cataracts, and flood-gates were necessary, which 
ttiight be opened and shut as circumstances required. 
Such was the astronomy* of the day ; and as the *' "* 
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w^ate^ far* J*»*ft^ituw*aS- incuipbefci ujrtJrxhim taacfcpt 
thgir gross idea^boHrcwwettfcom other jpe-o^le somewhat - 
lefiw^pfe than themsdlTe«. i» •• "- '»;.■> .'i^ '-> «-> 

"Gad also made two g*eat lights, !ome» to tule t^re> 
day, the other $be sight :„ he also made the stars."'' »,;».> 
- It must he adtoitted that w<e perceive tbimighou*<the. 
same ignorance ofjfcatxirew The Jews did riot tenGw 
tljat tthe moon- shone; only with a .reflected light » ^The 
author here speaks of stars as of more tamjnoiift! potrits, 
such as tfeey ; app*ar, although they. are in fact so many 
suns, having each of them, worlds revolving rotund it; 
T^e Holy i Spirit, then, accommodated himself to the 
spirit pf the times. If he had said that the sru*iwfts'a 
million tifn^s, larger than the earthy and the moon fifty ' 
tisfces. smaller, no one would have comprehended ban. 
They appear, to hues two stars of nearly equal size. ■'' 

<' God said,, also, let us make man in our owurinrage; ' 
and let him Wve dominion over the fishes/' &e. ^ ••<•-• 

Wh*t meaning did the Jews attach to the expression, 
" let us» make man in our own image V 9 The same as 
all antiquity attached to it,^ 

" Blnxit in effigiem moderantttm cuncta deorunp," ( 

Ovid, Metaro.' i. 8& ! 

No lpaages are made but of bodies. No nation ever 
icna^iae^a^od. without body,, and it is impossible to 
represent jhjm. otherwise. We may indeed say that 
God is nothing that we are acquainted with, but wfc 
c#n,Jhave,nci iplea qf what he is. The Jews invariably 
conceived <3od to be corporeal, as well as evecy other 
geoplf .'. All .£he first fathers of the church, ateo, enter- 
tained, the same, belief till they had embraced the idem 
of Plato, ojq rather until the light of chri$tianityT>fcqaj|*fc 
inpre pure. , , .. - , . ., . '. \ 

.,/f Ije./^ea^ed them, male and female." - , 

'If Ood, Pf, the secondary or inferior gods,, created 
rnankjnj3 fl male" and female,, after their qwn hkeneaa^itt 
wpuld seem, in, that case,, as if the Jews believed, *ha£ 
God, and £he go'a\$ wjho 99 formed them ware Qiale and 
fen^aje., It b,a# beqn.a subject, of discission, whether 
the.uuthgr.nieans 1,0 say that njan had originally two 
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Sgsegjor mensly that God made Adam- and Eve on the 
same' day. The most natural meaning is, that God 
formed Adam and Eve at the came time; but this in- 
terpretation > involves an absolute contradiction to the 
statement of the woman's- being made out of the fib of 
the) man) after the seven days were concluded. 
vM And he rested on the seventh* day." 
The Phetticians* Chaldeans, and Indians, represented 
Qedr as . having made the world in six periods, which 
tW ancient Zoroaster calls .the six "Gahambars," so 
celebrated among the Persians. 

Jt. is beyond all question that these nations possessed 
a theology before the Jews inhabited the desarts of 
Qrpband Sinai, and before they could possibly have any 
writers., Many writers have considered it probable 
that the allegory of six days was imitated from that of 
the^six periods. God may have permitted the idea to 
have prevailed in large and populous empires before 
he inspired, the Jewish people with it. He had un- 
doubtedly permitted other people to invent the arts 
before the Jews were in possession of any one of them. 
" From this pleasant place a river went out which 
watered the garden, and thence it was divided into 
four rivers.. One was called Pison, which compassed 
the* whole land of Havilah, whence cometh gola .... 
the second. was. called Gihon, and surrounds Ethiopia 
. i . . the third is the Tigris, and the fourth the Eu- 
phrates?' 

According to this versioq,the earthly paradise would 
have contained nearly a third part of Asia and of 
Africa. The sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
ave sixty leagues distant from each other, in frightful 
mountains, bearing no possible resemblance to a garden. 
The : river, which borders Ethiopia, and which can be 
no other than the Nile, commences its course at the 
distance of more than a thousand leagues, from the 
purees of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and, if the Pison 
itiettns the Phasts, it is not a little surprising that the 
Source of a Scythian rivgr, and that of an African one, 
statald be Bifaated on the . same spot. We must there- 
fore look for some ether explanation, and for other 



.^It'lka's fteeitf Will ^e^i^g^fd^'dfWett tfe»p^ 
Wte the g»d^w "of fid&r at 1 Oaata In AVabla' : t^l^ 
^brtted'tKrobgiioirt'afflaAttcjttkJ'; 'timtttie HebrfewfcJ 
a very recent' peotrie, might be an Arabian ltorde/Wttf 
a&unie to'tfremsehfes the honour of the motetbea^rflrul 
s^in' the -finest dfotrfci fcf Arabia 7* and' tmtt ffie$ 
have always converted tor their own' pur^osfefc the 
ttticWDft'ttaditidils' of tire? -vast ami powerfel tiatfcms in 
the midst df whotrr they were in bondage. ' l4ley \fei& 
ilfot however, on thip account; the l$s$ underthe divine 
fifotectioii and gnidance. ,ll,, « l% 

- ■** fOlelbrd then took the man and put him int,6 the 1 
garden^f Eden that he might cultivate it." * ; '-'*' 
'"•It is .very respectable and pleasant for a'ttianto 
" cultivate his garden," but it must have been styhe^ 
what difficult for Adam to have dressed and kepfc in 
order a garden, of a thousand leagued in length, even 
although he had been supplied with some assistants: 
Commentators on this subject therefore, we again ob^ 
serve, are completely at a loss, and must be content to 
exercise; their ingenuity in conjecture. Accordingly; 
these four rivers have been described as flowing through 
nunnbetfless different territories. ' . . ♦ 

* Eat not of the fruit of the tree Of knowledge, bf 
good- and 1 evil." 

It is not easy to conceive that there ever existed a 
tree wbfch could* teach good and evil as there are trees 
that bear pears and apricots. And besides, the question 
is asked; why. is God unwilling that man should' know 
good and evil? [Would not his free access to this know* 
ledge, on the contrary, appear (if we may venture to 
use such language) more worthy of God, and far rfiore 
necessary to man? To our Weak reason it would seem 
more natural and proper for God to command him to 
eat largely of such fruit ;' but we must bring our reason 
imder subjection, arid acquiesce with tramility and shtf- 
pHcity in. the conclusion that Gbd U to be obeyed. 

" If thou shalt eat thereof, thou shalt Cue.* 

Nevertheless, Adam eat of it and did not die; on 



the wnftary, he.is seated to have livedoufbr ame^uu** 
dred and thirty years. Many of the fathers considered 
the whole matter as, an allegory. In fact, it ought be 
said, that all other animals have no knowledge that they 
sbfdl die, but that man, by means of his .reason, haft 
such knowledge. This reason is the tree of knowledge? 
lyhich enables him to foresee his end.. This, perhaps, 
is the most rational interpretation that can be given. 
We venture not to decide positively. 

" The Lord said also, it is. not good for man to be* 
alone; let us make him a help meet for him/' . 

, We naturally expect that the Lord is about to bestow 
upon him a wife; but first he conducts before him all 
the various, tribes of animals. Perhaps the eepyist 
may have committed here, an error of transposition. 

, " And the name which Adam gave to every animal 

is. its true name." 

What we should naturally understand by the true 
name of an animal, would be a name describing all, or 
at least, the principal properties of its species. But 
this is not the case in any language. In each there are 
$ome imitative words, as coq and.coucu in the Celtic, 
which, b^ar some, slight similarity to the notes of the 
flock and, the cuckoo. Tintamarre, trictrack, in French ; 
alali in, Greek, lupus in Latin,, &c.. But these imitative 
words, are exceedingly few. Moreover,, if Adam had 
thus thoroughly known the properties of various animals; 
fee. .must either have, previously eaten of the fruit of {the 
tree of knowledge,. ox it would apparently have answered 
npjend for God to have interdicted him from it. He must 
ha^e , already known more- than the Royal Society of 
London, and the Academy of. the Sciences. » . • . 
, , It may be remarked, that this is the first time the 
name of. Adam occurs in the book pf Genesis. , The 
fjrat man* according to the ancient Brachmans, who 
were prodigiously anterior to the Jews* w^s called 
Adimo, a son of the earth, and his wife Procris, life* 
ThiSjis, recorded in the Veidam, in the history of the 
second fojsuMkm. of the. world, Adam, and Eve, ex-, 
pressed perfectly* the same meanings in the Phenician 
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language— a new .evidence, of A© holy jpiritfc corjfism~ 

ing itself to commonly received ideas. .• :.* 

!*. Who* Adam was .asleep God, took one e$4u* tibst 
and put flesk instead' thereof j and of the rib wkick htf 
bad taken from Adam he formed a woman,* and lie 
brought the woman to Adam." 
. Jn tbeprevkmsehapter, the Lord ha4 already eneated 
ttamak. and the female; why therefore remove m-xib 
from the man to form out of it a woman who lW 
already in being? It is answered, that the author 
barely announce* in the one. ease -what he eiplafria'iif 
another It is answered farther, that tins allegory 
places, the wife in sjuVjection* to her husband, and 
expresses their intimate union. Many persons bav% 
been led, to imagine from this verse that men have CM 
xib less than » women ; bat this is a heresy, said anatomy 
informs us that a wife has no more fibs than- hei 
husband. 

,/f But. the serpent was more subtle than all animals' 
on the.earth ; be .said to the woman/' &e, 

.Throughout the .whole of this article there id nd 
mention made of the devil. Everything in it relate* 
to the usual course of nature; The serpent was. con- 
sidered by all oriental nations, not only as the most 
cunning of all animals, but likewise as immortal* The 
Chaldeans bad a fable concerning a quarrel between 
Gpd and the serpent, and this fable had been preserved 
by Pherecides. Qrigen cites it in his sixth book against 
Celsus. A serpent was borne ia procession at) the 
feasts of Bacchus. The Egyptians, according to the 
statement of Eusebius in the first book of the tenth 
chapter of. his Evangelical Preparation, attached * 
species of divinity to the serpent In Arabia, India, 
and even China, the serpent was regarded as the 
symbol of life; and hence.it was that the emperors of 
China,, long before the time of Moses, always bow 
upon their breast the image of a serpent* 

Eve expresses no , astonishment at the serpent's 
speaking to her. In • all ancient histories, animals 
have spoken; hence Pilpay and latanaw excited a* 
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u&tfme by their introduction* of 'anmml* conversing 
aad disputing. c * » .»....•- 

< SW; whole of this' nihil appear* so clearly' to 'have 
taeffrtftftppoaed; in the natural court* of events, and do 
unconnected with* anything allegorical, that the 1 rfari 
native assigns a reason why the serpent, from that tfrng, 
ha* mo^ed creeping on its belly, why we always are 
eager to crash it under oar feet» and why it always 
attempts (at least according to she popular belief) td 
bit© and wound us. Precisely as; with respect, to pr^<- 
snmed changes affecting oertain animals recorded hi 
ancient fable, reasons were stated why the crow Which 
originally had been white is at the present day black f 
why theoewl quits his gloomy retreat only by night ; 
why the wolf is devoted to carnage, <fcc. The fathers* 
however, believed the affair to be an allegory at once 
dear, and venerable. The safest way is to believe like 
them. 

^1 will multiply thy sorrow and thy conception { 
in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children. Thou shaft 
be under the power of the man, and he shalFrule over 
the*" 

• Why, it k, asked, should the B s nk ip fec ation of cod* 
caption be a punishment? It was, on the contrary^ 
*ays the objector, esteemed a superior blessing, parti* 
mjjariy among the Jews. The pains of child-birth are 
inconsiderable in all, except very weak or delicate 
worne*. Those accustomed to labour are delivered; 
particularly in warm climates, with great ease. Brutes 
.frequently o*pe«e»ce • greater suffering from this pro* 
eess. of nature: some even die under it. And with 
jresfttct-to the superiority or dominion of the man over 
the woman, it is merely in the natural course of events^ 
it is the effect of s4rength of body, and even df strength 
of mind. Men, generally speakings possess organs more 
capable of continued attention than women, and are bet- 
ter fitted by nataretfor labour* both of the head and ana. 
jBtit when a woman- possesses both a hand and a mini 
more powerful than her hasbantiV, she every whe re pos> 
messes the dominion over him; i* is then the haaband 



that h mmam&kjdc6ato toftoe+itoi i iftiere% <*i**fcrfy 
truth in these- remarks; but' it saigtoty ' if eVetthe&st, 
Very easily be the fact, that before the coitftifetrtoif of 
the arigi&al sin, neither snbjetitio&iibr «orio#«xtsted. 

- " The Lord made few them coats of skins;'* . -'»•"•; 

. This passage itecid^ly provesth^^eJ<ftW4bfeti©ve4 
God to be corporeal; > A ; rabbi, of tifejniifie of ©fieWtf, 
stated ill hi* works, that God clothed Adam ' ttid'Bve 
with the skm of the very serpent who had tempted 
-them; and Origen maintains that this ooaH « *f 'slitas 
Was a new flesh-, a new body, which God conferred oil 
man. It is far better to adhere respectfully to the 
literal texts. 

r " And- the Lord said ; Lo I Adam is become like one 
of us." 

- It seems as if die Jews admitted, originally, many 
gods. It is somewhat more difficult to deter mime what 
they meant by the word God, Elohxm. Some commen- 
tators have contended that the expression ofce of us 
signifies 4he Trinity. But certainly there is nothing 
relating to the Trinity, throughout the Bible. The 
Trinity is not a compound of many or several gods: 
it is one and 'the same god threefold; and the Jews 
never heard the slightest mention of one god in three 
persons; By the words like vs, or as one of us, it is 
probable that the Jews understood the angels, Elotem. 
It is this passage which has 1 induced many learned 
men very rashly to conclude that this book was not 
written until that people had adopted the belief of 
these inferior gods. But this opinion has been con* 
dsmnedi . - ' • > . * « "• 

" The Lord sent aim forth from the garden' of Eden, 
to cultivate the ground." .....-•.• 

"But," it Is remarked by some, « the Lord had 
placed him in the garden of Eden to tultimt* Aft 
garden. If Adam, instead of being a gardener, merety 
lssc^mes a laboured his sitnation, they observe, is not 
taade very touch worse by the A change. A good laN 
braer is well wOrth a good gardener; 'Hiese rentwrfcs 
tn»6 be sfegasdftd air too l%ht and f rtwioiftl ' {ftf* 



^*^m^y bAtivhwp theurffeb«ifiT^r«tt tbe?phib»tlf 
&*MlkHfar> ,,1 - ,:\ ■,: ;.t. t \: t ./i. .; ! t **i Tli-.d- /v>7 
hike* *W^ of ; tbia.&stqrry, geitCTgilyi^padraiy ^afe- 
cording to4hfl^piman©£7liberal> ttotita say Mfctibus 
/Wmjji&ifiatots) pw«»edft<iif)p»tbeicUa^h«efc{hai £rte- 
Y&Ufl4-weY**ys past age,'<and/fitill>B»wt8>. thatth&ficst 
iimea^erfc&etter, atndi happier <tha&t these ^ofa'filt- 
lowed- M^nhaare always complained of^thenpreseart 
an(t extolled the: past- Pressed dowo .by the latottfe 
$£ dife, they- hare imagined happiness* ft crtnsist^tn 
-inactivity ao£ considering that thai most unhappy »f 
all states is that of a man who has nothing to<do. Thejr 
felt .themselves frequently miserable,, and fhaned in 
their imaginations an ideal period in which all r the 
jtojjW bad, been happy ;> although, it might ■ be justt as 
jM^juraUy.aQd truly supposed : that' there- had* existed 
jtwasMn which- no tree decayed and perished, unwind. 
&o beast was weak , diseased; or devoured by anothery 
and in which spiders did not prey upon! flies. Henea 
the idea of the golden age; of the egg piirced by • Ari*» 
manes; of, the serpent who stole from -the' ass the 
recipe for obtaining a happy and immortal life, which 
the, man had placed upon his packsaddle; of the con* 
flict between Typhonaud Osiris, and between Gphen«H$ 
aftdtta god%; of die famous boxof Pandora; i arid tef oil 
ih#m ancient Ules* <of which some are iagettidas^ btfc 
jjojie ^instructive; Bat we;. are bound rta-befteve Abst 
t&e faWes of other nations a*e imitation!; mi the* Bw- 
hx§w history^ since wje pwisesssthe sjaeioU ~h»to0y*4f 
the Hebrews, and the. early books of other nationsflafe 
n^£^ ail destroyed; t Besides, the tesA^oniei hxfkvour 
of the book of Genesis are irrefrhgabfa on; :-*,.-• uly, ■■ 
. ■ ,J$ i^iiieipteced before t^e^garden t>f rEden a gfteriib 
<yyitk aiflamiog sword y whichitmned aH round-ito 'giiri^ 
^ l w < fty.ta.ihe^ee^f' l li&if' . « ■* ' .*. ..w ^hll • tVru^ 
V v Tte wiQKd^em^t signifies toj^- itenoxL4]ned"*atb 
a.ifta3HftiB^ sworji is ratbevrk em^lar jexhibftioiiy A 
M, .said* ; ieftle a.pojrtal^ But therJ«w« *ftewnwdrf 
i^rf»ente&«P0ds ujwlm^et^ariaiof <ri»a^ imtidtawl^ 
although they were forbtdden - to. make a©v ' 
tol. in. 2 



They /evidently derived these emblems of o*en and 
hawks from the J^yptiaas, ..whom, they imitated ia so 
many other gangs. The Egyptians first venerated 
the ox as .the emblem of agriculture, and the hawk as 
rthaiof the winds; hut they gnever converted jthe ox 
into a centinel. It is probably an allegory; iand the 
Jews by kerufi understood, nature, Jt was a symbol 
ilarmed of the head of an ox, the bead and body of a 
man, and the wings of a hawJL . . , 

" And the Lard set a mark upon Cain." 
. What Lord ? say s jtibe infidel. He accepts the ofiering 
jof Abel, and rejects that of his elder brother, without the 
least reason being assigned for the distinction. By 
Ibis proceeding, .the Lord was the cause of. animosity 
between the two brother*. We are presented in this 
piece of history, it is true, with a moral, however 
humiliating lesson; a lesson to be derived from all 
the fables of antiquity, that scarcely bad the race 
jof man commenced the career of existence, before one 
leather assassinates another. But what the sages of this 
world consider contrary to everything moral, to every 
thing just, to all the principles of common sense, is 
that God, who inflicted eternal damnation on the race 
-oilman, and useless crucifixion on his own son, on 
account merely of the eating of an apple, should 
absolutely pardon a fratracide ! nay, that he should 
more than pardon, thai he should take. the offender 
trader his peculiar protection! He declares, that 
whoever ahall avenge the murder of Abel shall ax> 
fperience sevenfold the punishment that Cain might 
have suffered. He puts a mark upon him as a sale* 
guard. Here, continue these vile blasphemers, here is 
a fable as execrable as it is absurd. It is the raving 
of some<wretched Jew, who wrote those in&mous and 
«evoltiag*fooleries, in imitation of the tales so gaesdiiy 
swallowed by the neighbouring. population in Syria. 
flPtiis senseless Jew attributed these- atrocious reveries 
to Moses, at 'a time, when nothing, was so. tare m 
books* That fatality, which affects and disposes ef 
everything, has delivered down this contemptible 
p^Wiqn to o^owjql times* Kaaws hare extolled 



it,' and fbolr have hdfcved 1 **. Sufcfc ' itf Hie ltagtttge 
of* tribfe of ttotfsts, who, whife they adore a God, 
dare to condemn' the God of Israel vatid who judge 
of the conduct of the eternal Deity by thertfles of 
out own imperfect morality, and erroneous justice. 
They admit a God, to subject him to (tor laws; Let 
w guard against stteh rashness ; and, once again' it 
must be repeated, let us revere what wer cannot com* 
prebend. Let us cry out; O altitiido! O the height 
and depth! with alt our strength; 

"The gods Elohim, stieing the daughters Of men 
that they were fair, took for wives those whom they 
chose." 

- Thfe imagination, again, may be traced m the history 
of every people. No nation has ever existed, unless" 
perhaps we may except China, in which scone' gbd is 
not described as having had offspring from women. 
These corporeal* gods frequently descended to visit 
their dominions upon earth; they saw the daughters of 
our race, and attached themselves to those who were 
most interesting and beautiful : the issue of this con- 
nection between gods and mortals must of coarse hate 
been superior to other men; accordingly, Genesis m^ 
forms us, that from the association it mentions, of thti 
gods with women, sprang a race of giants. 
■ f I will bring a deluge* of waters upon the earth." 

I will merely observe here that St. Augustin, in hi* 
u City of God," No. 8, says, " Maximum illud dilu- 
vium Greeca nee Latina novet historia:" — neither Greek 
iior Latin history knows anything about the great 
deluge. In fact, none had ever been kntfwn in Greece 
but those of Bncaleon and Ogyges: They are re- 
garded as universal -in the fhbles collected by Ovid; 
but are wholly unknown in eastern Asia. St. Augustin* 
therefore, is not mistaken, in saying that history makes 
no mention of this event. 

fii God said to Noah, I will make' a covenant with 
you, and with your sfeed after you, and with all living 
or0atflma« 

* 9M1he«i*kl*Dat*«fc 

2c2 



3Ht ejgiSHS* 

God make a covenant *with beasts! What fert of 1st 
covenant? Such is the outcry of infidels. But iff he 
makes a covenant with' man, why not with the beast? 
It has feeling, and there is something as divine m 
feeling as in the most metaphysical meditation. < Be* 
aides, beasts feel more correctly than the greater part 
of men think. It is clearly in virtue of this treaty, that 
Francis d' Assise, the founder of the seraphic order; 
paid to the grasshoppers and the hares, — " Pray sing; 
my dear sister grasshopper; pray browse, my dear 
brother hare;" But what were the conditions of the 
treaty ? That all animals should devour, one another' ; 
that they should feed upon our flesh, and we upon 
theirs; that, after having eaten them; we should pro* 
ceed with wrath- and fury to the extermination of our 
own race,— nothing being then wanting to crown the 
horrid series of butchery and cruelty but devouring 
our fallow-men, after having thus remorsely destroyed 
them. Had there been actually such a treaty as this; it 
could have been entered into only with the devil. 

Probably the meaning of the whale passageis neither 
more nor -less, than that God is equally the absolute 
master of everything that* breathes. * This pact can be 
nothing more than an order, and the word covenant is 
used merely as more emphatic and impressive; we 
should not therefore be startled and offended at the 
words, but adore the spirit, and direct our minds back 
to the period in whichthis book was written, — a book of 
scandal to the. weak, but of edification to the strong. - 

" And I will put my bow in the clouds, audit shall 
be a sign of my covenant," &c. 

Observe that the author does not say, I have put tny 
bow in. the clouds; he says, — I will put : this clearly 
implies it to have' been the prevailing opinion that 
there had not always been a rainbow. This phenome* 
non is necessarily produced by rain; yet in this place 
it is represented as something supernatural, exhibited 
in order to announce and ptove that the earth should 
no more be inundated. It is singular to chase the 
certain sign of rain, in order to assure men against 
their being drowned. But it may also be replied. 



aetwitytff thfe>fciuib#w«r .i W » ,n* ,i n--. *> > c- ,i-w.,i 
j5i But, \limho9icaak9fitnrm to ; ^ei the 4rty and /that 
tow«nivJkickthfttidi»<if5AdAni^i*i b«ik, awdihV said;-* 
Bofeoldrainenitattfbial* ham but rone language. They 
toy* begnnj toid(>iitkis/ wwt-tfaeyTiwHtDet desist untit 
they tewei completed it* iCome then, letMW go ^andi 
<^^Q)indr^be» lai^age^ tiiati no one na^ouidastaDsd 
& neighbour*"* >-.; • * >i ■•--. 

.^. Observe here^ that the sacred writer always continue* 
trt conform to the pofwla* opbidas. ,«He always speak* 
of God as of a man who endeavours to inform himself 
^nwhat;is piwsiag^ who ia d««rOH»j of seeing with his" 
©wnteyes what is going on m. bis dominions, who oaila 
together his council in order to deliberate with them. 
o ^ And Abraham- having divided his men (who went 
three hundred and eighteen in number) fell upon the 
fire kings and pursued them unto Moba, <on the left 
hand of Damascus/' 

From the south bank of the lake of Sodom to 
Damascus was- a distance of eighty leagues, not to 
mention crossing the mountains Libanu* and' Ann> 
Ittbaonsj . Infidels smile and triumph at such exagge- 
ration^ Bub as. the Lord favoured Abraham, nothing 
was in fact exaggerated. 

*" And two angels arrived at Sodom at even." ; 

- The whole history of these two .aagehv whom- the 
inhabitants of Sodom wished to violates is perhaps the 
most jsstmeffdinary in the? records* tof M antiquity. Bun 
tocnust reconsidered* that almost all Asi* believed in 
the existence of the demoniacal incubus and succwbua? 
and moreover that these two angel* werecreatures more 
perfect than mankind, and must have, possessed more 
teafttyto stimulate tbeirexeoral^tendeiciea. I tia pos- 
sible that the passage may be only meant as a rhstoriaat 
fipweto'e^piisa.thfttatirociona depravity of JSodont and 
Gomorrah. It is not without the greatest diffide 
fbtfine suggest, to the learned this solntiiMu < 

i»| l li n' l .'ifj li t . i i )i || n w f !*■ ' *" ■ i t ! li 'i i nj"j' » m i' • •' i i> >- . 
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M Joliot, who proposes to the people of Sodom the 
substitution of his two daughters in the room* of the 
angels ; and his wife, who was changed into a statne 
of ,salt, and all the rest of that history, what shall we 
venture to say ? The old Arabian tale of Cinyras and 
Myrrha has some resemblance to the incest of Lot with 
hiSf> daughters; and the adventure of Philemon and 
Baucis is somewhat similar to the case of the two angels 
who appeared to Lot and his wife. With respect to 
the statue of salt, we know not where to find any re- 
semblance; perhaps in the history of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 

Many ingenious men are of opinion, with the great 
Newton and the learned Le Clerc, that the Pentateuch 
was written by Samuel when the Jews had a little 
knowledge of reading and writing, and that all these 
histories are imitations of Syrian fables. 

But it is enough that all this is in the holy scripture 
to induce us to reverence it, without attempting to find 
out in this book anything besides what is written by 
the. holy spirit. Let us always recollect, that those 
times were not like our times; and let us not fail 
to repeat, after so many great men, that the Old 
Testament is ~a tfcue. history; and that- all that has . 
been written differing from it, by the Test of the world, 
is fabulous,' 

.. Sam$ critics have contended, that all the incredible 
passages, in the canonical books, which scandalise weak 
nunds, ought to be suppressed; but it has been ob- 
served in answer, that those critics bad bad hearts, 
^nd.ought to be burnt at the stake; and that it is im- 
possible to be a good man without believing that the 
people of Sodom wanted- to violate two angels. Suel* 
is the reasoning of a. species of monsters who wish to 
lox4 it oxer, the understandings of mankind. - 

It is true, that many eminent lathers of the church 
have JbaiUhe prudence, to turn all these . histories into 
allegories, after the,f«Bample of ithe Jews, and swrtioo- 
larjy of PhUo.% The popea, more discioetjhave endea- 
voured to prevent the translation -of- these books into 



thevslf»tOBgii^ieyt«biB8Hien.dro|ildthi consequence 
b$ led toj tkmkiand judg€S,'abOut whatwtw proposed to 
themonly to adore* ■.-.-..». 

We are. certainly justified in conceding hence, that 
those, who thoroughly understand this book should 
toleratelthose whado not understand it at all; for if 
the latter Aflderstaad nothing of it, it is not their own 
fault: on- the other band,* those who comprehend 
nothing- that H contains should tolerate those who 
comprehend everything in it. 

Learned and ingenious men, full of their own talents 
and acquirements, have maintained that it is impos- 
sible Moses could .have written /the book of Genesis. 
Qua of their principal reasons is, that in the history of 
Abraham, that patriarch is stated ttf have paid for a 
cave h4 purchased for the interment of his wife in silver 
coin, and the king of Gerar to have given Sarah a thou* 
sand pieces of silver when he restored her, after havingj 
carried her off for her beauty at the age of seventy-five. 
They inform us, that they have consulted all the an- 
cient authors, and that it appears very certain that at 
the period, mentioned, stiver money was not in exist- 
ence, ifimt these are evidently mere cavils, as the 
church has always firmly believed Moses to have been 
tbe^authorof the Pentateuch. They strengthen all the 
doubts suggested by Aben-Ezra and Baruch Spinoza. 
The physician Astruc, father-in-law of the comptroller- 
general Silhouette, in his book (now become very scarce) 
called tt Conjecture* on the 1 Book of Genesis/? adds 
some objection*, inexplicable Undoubtedly to human 
learning, but not so to a bumble and submissive piety. 
The learned, fnany of them, -contradict every line, but 
the^levout consider every line sacredv Let us dread 
faffing into the- misfoxtftne of believing and trusting to 
our reason ;r.bnt let us bring ourselves into subjection 
in sunder standing as-well a* in hearth • ■ 
> . A' And) A&rafcoro said 'that Sarah was fab' sister, and 
the#j*g *f Get* toskt het^ ^Minself. M 
■:• We wtoAti r«a v4 hawstttdrui|der*the article Abiia- 

* ^ the article $fQMBB.. + . • 



»*m, tha*£ara!i< *rafa»at *s^emmet^»^sa^ofna**$ 
tkat ^hfehed^en ^lre^y c»t<W* aiway by a kto£<of 
Egypt, attd^a^ a k^gofthffl *km«^o«id^ilderne«f 
of ©era*- likewise, ma^ t y^ra«fbi^aid8,cbciied'awaT 
tike .t wife! of ' I*aac, N Abraham's sob." Webwecako 
spoken* $# bis servant Hagar, who bore him (a tooj 
and of the mariner hvwfetefe the patriarch sent her and 
her ton away. It is well'known' how infidel* triamph on 
the -sabjeet of all > these histories* with what a diadam* 
fal smile they speak of them, and tbat-thdy place tba 
story of one Abimeletth falling in lore with Sarah whom 
Abraham had passed as* bis sister, and of another Afctr 
melecfr falling in lore with Rebecca, whom Isaac also 
passes as his sister, even beneath the tbousandandohe 
sights of the Arabian fables. We cannot too often 
remark, that the great error of all these learned critics 
is their wishing to try everything by the test of our 
feeble reason* and to judge of the ancient Arabs aa 
they judge of the courts of France or of England. 

" And the soul of Sichem, king Hamor' s son, was 
bound up with the soul of Dinah, and he soothed her 
grief by his tender caresses, and he went to Hamor 
his father, and said to him, give me that woman to be 
my wife." 

Here our Critics exclaim in terms of stronger disgust 
than ever. What! say they; the son of a king la desi* 
roots to marry a' vagabond girl; the marriage is cele- 
brated ; Jacob the father, and Dinah the daughter, are 
loaded with presents ; the king of Sichem deigns to 
receive those wandering robbers called patriarchs 
within his city; he has the incredible politeness' ov 
kindness to undergo, with his son, his coarty and his 
people, the rite of* circumcision, thus condescending* to 
the superetitiofl of a petty horde that could not call naff 
a league of territory their ow© ! And in return fortius 
astonishing hospitality sind goodness* how do our holy 
patriarchs aet? They wait for the day when the process 
of circumcision generally induces- fewer, when Simeon 
and Levi^mnthfougi *beJ whole c&y with poigaAsdsni 

thiiir hfitirifl flrtriH UnftftimntiT flint irl»a*» Aa yn^ nkla *a—, 

^wwn ^aw^ras easily" wbviiiwdiiovv ^■■w navannrv* nsjwnp ^fwssww^nns^B'www 

and all the inhabitants'. Wm are precluded . feet* the 



horror appropriate to this infernal counterpart of the 
tragedy of St. Bartholomew, only by a sense of its ab- 
solute impossibility. It is an abominable romance ; but 
it is evidently a ridiculous romance. It is impossible 
that two men could have slaughtered in quiet the whole 
population of a city. The people might suffer in a 
alight degree from the operation which had preceded 
but notwithstanding this, they would have risen m 
defence against twp diabolical miscreants ; they would 
have instantly assembled, would have surrounded them, 
and destroyed them with the summary and complete 
vengeance merited by their atrocity.. 

But there is a still more palpable impossibility. It 
is, that according to the accurate computation of time, 
Dinah, this daughter of Jacob, could be only three 
years old ; and that, even by forcing up chronology as 
far as possible in favour of the narrative, she could at 
the very most be only five. It is here, then, that we 
are assailed with bursts of indignant exclamation I — 
What! it is said, what! is it this (rook, the book of a 
rejected $md reprobate people; a book so long unknown 
to all the world ; a book in which sound reason and 
decent manners are outraged in every page,— that is 
held. up to us as irrefragable, holy, and dictated by 
God himself ? Is it net even impious to believe it? or 
could anything less, than the fury of cannibals urge to 
the persecution of sensible and modest men for not 
believing it? 

To this we reply, — The church declares its belief in 
it. The copyists may have mixed up some revolting 
absurdities with respectable, and genuine histories. < ft 
belongs to the holy church only to decide. The pro-' 
feme ought to be guided by her. Those absurdities, 
those alleged horrors, do not affect the substance of 
our faith. How lamentable woujd be the fate of man* 
kind, if religion and virtue depended upon what for* 
merly happened to Sichemand.to little Dinah! 

" These are the kings* who reigned in the land of 
Edom before the children. of Israel had a king*" 

This is the celebrated passage which has proved one 
of the great stumbling stones: This it was which de-r 



eided the great Newton, the pious and acute Samuel 
CJlarke, the profound and philosophic Bolingbroke, the 
learned Le Clerc, the ingenious Freret, and a hdst of 
other enlightened men, to maintain th it it was impos- 
sible Moses could have been the author of Genesis. " : " 
W$ admit, fliat iri fkct these wttrds could ncft bafrfc 
been written until aftefr the time thai tile Jews had kit* g*i 
• If is principally this verse that determined Asttuc to 
give up the inspired authority of the whole book of 
Genets, and suppose the author had derived his ma- 
terials from existing memoirs atfd records. His wort* 
is ingenious and accurate^ but it is rash, not to say 
audacious. Even a council would scarcely have ven- 
tured on such an enterprise. And to what purpose 
has it served Astruc's thankless and dangerous labour 
— to double the darkness he wished to enlighten ? ftfere 
is the fruit of the tree -of knowledge, of which we are 
alt so desirous of eating. Why must it be, thai the 
fruit of the tree of ignorance should be more nourish- 
ing and more digestible ? 

But of what consequence can it be to us, after all; 
whether any particular verse or chapter was written bf 
Moses, or Samuel, or the priest (sacrificateur) who 
came to Samaria, or Esdras, or any other person-? Ill 
what respect can our government, our laws, our fer* 
tunes, our morak, our well-being, be bound up with 
the unknown chiefs of a wretched and barbarous cottn* 
try called Edom or Idumea, always inhabited by rob* 
bers. Alas 1 those poor Arabs, who have not shirts to 
their backs , neither know nor care whether or not we are 
in existence ! They go on steadily plundering caravans 
'and eating barley bread, while we are perplexing and 
tormenting ourselves to know whether any petty kings 
flourished in a particular canton of Arabia Petrea, hi* 
fore they existed in a particular canton adjoining the 
west of the lake of Sodom ! 

O misera* hominum caras ! O pectora cceea ! 

LscRtritTS, book ft. v# 14. 

Blind, Wtetehed man ! in* wftat dark paths of strife 
Tho* watkSst tin little jeoraev' of thy life !+■*<?■> m» 
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..Xfti doctrinesofjudicial astrology and magic have 
spread all over the world. Look back to the ancient 
Zoroaster,. aadjQu will find that of the genii long esta- 
blished. AU antiquity abounds. in astrologers and man 
gicians ; such ideas were therefore very natural. At 
present we smile at the number who entertained them ; 
\t we were in their situation, — if like them we were 
only beginning to cultivate the sciences, we should 
perhaps believe just the same. Let us suppose our^ 
selves intelligent people, beginning to reason on our 
pwn. existence, and to observe the stars. The earth, 
we might say, is no. doubt immoveable in the midst of 
the world ; the sun and planets only revolve in her 
service, and the stars are only made for us ; man there- 
fore 13 the great object of all nature. What is the in- 
tention of all these, globes, and of the immensity of 
heaven thus destined for our use? It is very likely that 
all space and these globes are peopled with substances, 
and since we are the favourites of nature, placed in the 
centre of the universe, and all is made for man,, these 
substances are evidently destined to watch over man. 

The first man who believed the thing at all possible, 
would soon find disciples persuaded that it existed* 
We might then commence by saying, genii perhaps 
$xi&t, and nobody cc^uld affirm the contrary; fox where 
is the impossibility of the air and planets being peo*- 
pled X We might afterwards say, there are genii, an4 
certainly no one could prove that there are not. Sopn 
a%r, some. sages,mightsee these genii; and we should 
nave no right to say to them, You have not seen. them; 
as these persons might be honourable, .and altogether 
-worthy of credit. One jnight see the genius of the 
empire or of his own city ; anpther that of Mars or 
$aturn ; the genii of the four elements might be mani- 
fested to several philospphers; more than one sao% 
might septus own genius ; all ,at first might be. little 
ipore than -dreeing, but dreams are the symbols of 



sdo owffi. 

It waa soon known exactly how these genii were 
fonned. To visit our globe, they must neeessafilyhafre 
wings; they therefore had wings.. , We oory knoft of 
bodies ; they therefore had bodies, but bodies .much 
finer than ours, since they were genii, and mueh lighter, 
because they came from so great a distance. The 
sages who had the privilege of conversing with the 

fenii inspired others with the hope of enjoying the same 
appiness. A sceptic would have been ill received/ if 
he had said to them, I have seen no genius, therefore 
there are none. They would have replied, You reason 
ill; it does not follow that a thing exists not, which is 
unknown to you. There is no contradiction in the 
doctrine which inculcates these ethereal powers; no 
impossibility that they may visit us ; they show them- 
selves to our sages, they manifest themselves to us ; 
you are not worthy of seeing genii. 
, Everything on e,arth is composed of good and evil; 
there are therefore incontestibly good and bad genii. 
The Persians had their peris and dives ; the Greeks, 
their demons and cacodemons ; the Latins, bonos et 
malos genios. The good genii are white, and the bad 
black, except among the negroes, where it is necessa- 
rily the reverse. Plato without difficulty admits of a 
good and an evil genius for every individual. The evil 
genius of Brutus appeared to him, and announced to 
him his death before the battle of Philippi. Have not 
grave historians said so? And would not Plutarch 
have been very injudicious to have assured us of this 
fact, if it were not true ? 

. Further, consider what a source of feasts, amuse- 
ments, good tales, and bon mots, originated in the 
belief of genii. 

There were male and female genii. The genii of the 
ladies were called by the Romans little Junos. They 
also 1 had the pleasure of seeing their genii grow up. 
In infancy, they were a kind of Cupid with wings, and 
when they protected old age, they wore long beard*, 
aiid even sometimes the form of serpents. At Rome, 
there is preserved a marble, on which is represented a 
serpent under a palm tree, to which are attached two 



crowns with-this inscription — «''To the'genhis- of'the 
Augusti ;"• it waa the emblem of immortality. 

What demonstrative proof hate we at present, that 
- the genii, so universally admitted by so many etf- 
.lightened nations, are only phantoms of the imagina- 
tion ? All that can be said is reduced to this, — I have 
never seen a genius, and no one of my acquaintance has 
em&r seen one ; Brutus has not written, that big genius 
.appeared to him before the battle of Philippi ; neither 
Newton, Locke, nor even Descartes, who gave the 
reins to his imagination, — neither kings nor ministers 
of state have ever been suspected of communing with 
their genii ; therefore I do not believe a thing of which 
there is not the least proof. I confess their existence 
is not impossible; but the possibility is not a proof of 
the reality. It is possible that there may be satyrs, 
with little turned-up tails and goats' feet; but I must 
.see several to believe in them; for if I saw but one, I 
should still doubt their existence. 

GENIUS. 

Oe genius or demon, we have already spoken in the 
article Angel. It is not easy to know precisely whe- 
ther the peris of the Persians were invented before the 
demons of the Greeks, but it is very probable. 

It may be, that the souls of the dead, called shades, 
manes, &c. passed for demons. Hercules, in Hesiod, 
.says that a demon dictated his labours. 

The demon of Socrates had so great a reputation, 
that Apuleius, the author of the " Golden Ass," who 
was himself a magician of good repute, says in his 
Treatise on the Genius of Socrates, that a man must be 
without religion who denies it. You see, that Apu- 
leius reasons precisely like brothers Garasse and Ber* 
t^r,-r-Thou dost not believer that which I believe ; thon 
art therefore without religion. And the jansentsts have 
said as much of brother Bertier, as* well as of all the 
world, except themselves. These demons, says the very 
r.eligipup and iiithy Apuleius, are intermediate powers 
between other and our iower region* >. Thfty live in «$f 

VOL. III. 2 J> 
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atmosphere, and bear our. prayers and merits to the 
gods. They treat of succours and benefit*!, as inter- 
preters and ambassadors. Plato says, .that it is ;by tne^ir 
ministry that revelations, presages, and the? miracles bF 
magicians, are. effected. , " C&teruni sunt (jused^inj df- 
vince mediae potestates, inter sumnium eJthera,. et in^- 
mas terras, in isto intersitae seris spatio, per qua,s ejt 
.desideria nostra et merita ad deos conimearit,' ttos 
Grseco nominee demonias nuncupant. Infer tejtricbl^ 
coeli colasque vectores, hinc pecum, inde donorun*: 
qui ultro citr6que portant, hinc petitiones, inde sapp&- 
tias : ceu quidam utriusque interpretes, et saluitiger!i. 
Per bos eosdem, ut Plato in symposio auturaat, cunctp. 
denuntiata,' et majorum varia miracula, Qmnc$que 
preesagium species reguntur." 

St. Augustin has condescended to refute Apujeius.jn 
these words : 

" It is impossible for us to say, that demons are nei- 
ther mortal or eternal, for all that has life either lives 
eternally, or loses the breath of life by death ; and Apu- 
leius has said, that as to time, the demons are eternal. 
What then remains, but that demons bold a medium 
situation, and have one quality higher and another 
lower than mankind ; and as, of these two things, eter- 
nity, is the only higher thing which they exclusively 
possess, to complete the allotted medium, what must 
be the lower, if not misery V 

This is powerful reasoning t 

As I have never seen any genii, demons, peris, or 
hobgoblins, whether beneficent or mischievous, I can- 
not speak of them from knowledge. I only relate what 
has been said by people who have seen them. 

Among the Romans the word genius was not used 
to express a rare talent, as with us : the term for that 
quality was ingeniwn. We use the word genius indif- 
ferently in speaking of the tutelar demon of a town of 
antiquity, or an artist, or musician. The term genius 
teems to have been intended to designate not great 
laleitfs generally,, but those into which in ve nti o n enters. 
Invention, above etery thing, appeared a gift from die 
-wis — this 1*geniHm y quasi ingenitum, a kind of divine 
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inspiration. Now an artist, however perfect jhe may 
Be. in KH 1 prore&^ohi K ne have no invention, ifhf.be 
riot original, is hot considered 4 genius. He is only 
Jhspired by the. artists his predecessors, even when he 
sUrtiks^s theih! l ' ' ■"' '"' . \'/'\ 
''''MliVe^.^robsile'thit many people now play fit 
irasiP better than the inventor of the gacme, and ttiat 
^le^iMght' gain the prize of corn promised him by the 
Indian Ring. But this inventor was a genius, ari4 
,l!ho , S(i wHo might now gain the prize would be no such 
th&^; JLe iPbussin, who was a great painter before 
he/ "hid, seen any good pictures, had & genius for paint*' 
lh£;' Liilli, who never saw any good musician in 
^rilice, 1 hdd a genius for music. ' 

J i Which is the most desirable to possess, a genius 
without a, master, or the attainment of perfection by 
imitating knd surpassing the masters which precede us? 
If you put this question to artists, they will perhstps 
trS ! (livid^d $ if you put it to the public, it will riot he- 
sitate/' fro you like a beautiful Gobelin, tapestry bet- 
ter tnaii one made hi Flanders aF the commencement 
df the arts?/ po you prefer modern masterpieces of 
°e^gravWg to the first tf ood-cuts ? the music of the pre- - 
&m v diay tft the first' airs, ^hich resembled the Gr$- 
J$fiah;thtfuht? the makers of the artillery of our time 
to iSe genius tohfch invented tjhe first cannon ? Every 
bofly tf ill answer yes. All purchasers will say, T own 
that, the inventor of the shuttle had mpr6 genius than 
the manufacturer who made my cloth, but my cloth is* 
'Wofthfoore than that of the inventor. '" 
lU In sfvoft, every one in conscience will confess, that 
'^ respect the geniuses who invented the arts, but 
.that minds which perfect therri are of more present 
^efitr • ' ' ■ ' •'■"■'••" • :•- *' ' 

lJ>n. *, r - - /• ./-SXpTIQir II* . s , f ... , , „ ,• , ( . ,. 

k ,^^artkle 1 'Gfinius , has been treated of > in theEncy-. 
^jdo»di», by men wfeo posse*# i& : We shall hazard very 

<isJ8?aiyiJhww^ e*ei^ **an ; ^Sfcgfeed a genius (*Xt 
'.#a«r«nagii*ed ittaft. 1h«se\wh& permitted extraordinary 

m .->Miib k) UiuA b ,,v- \;V^.* >■«..• -ct-.^. ,-\u";v ; -J 3» 3' " :<■> 
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things wetfe inspired by their gerihWi h *Phe nhie*as*Hr 
were nine genii, -whom it' Was ne&ssafy to invoke 
therefore Ovid says : — "' 

£t Detis in nobis, agitante caI«cHDU8fllo. ( , . 4 , . » 
The God within us* he the mind inspires, , I(i K , . '^ 

But, /property speaking, is genius anything but Ca- 
pability f What 10 capability tmt a disposition 1 to soc- 
osed in an art? Why do we say the genius of a Ian- 
gmage? It », tint every language, by itette*rntaa«- 
tkraa, articles, participles, and shorter or longer? worsts,: 
will necessarily have exclusive properties of steown*. • 

By the genius of a nation is Meant the «charact«v 
manners, talents, and even vkfes, wnkh, distinguish; 
one people from another. It is sufficient so seel&e • 
French, English, and Spanish people, to feel thisdifr* 
ference. ' i ".t^..-M ? Ml 

We have said, that the particular genius *>4? a man 
for an art is. a different thing from hiir general ta kaiV ' 
but this name is only given to a very superior abi&tyi 
How many people have talent fbr poetry, mn8ip,.fartd 
painting; yet it would be ridiculous to cafl thenage*^ 
njuses* •...!>• '-••'> -f 

jGeniiua, conducted by taste* will nerer.cbisflnifc*. 
gross fault. Racine, since his Andromache, Le Poussiiy ' * 
and Rameaii, have never committed one.. 

Genius, without taste, will: often commit enorraontt 
errors; and, what is worse, it will not be sensibiB- of 
them. '« •«'. 

GEOGRAPHY:* 'J 1 

Geogeaphy is one of those science* which will? - 
always require to be perfected. 

Notwithstanding the pains that have been tabsn* it 
has hitherto been impossible, to have an exact :descripU<>, 
tion of the. earth. For this great work, it WonlaVbe< 
. necessary that all sovereigns should cctate to an under*! 

• . Th* greater pant of thfo ariicfe is UUn , up with » ■ detail e£< 

the 4e6ciej*ciet. of tjia eletoeqfytry . w$rks oa .geography in, tva* . . 

when Voltarre wrote : a few characteristic passage* oaly life, - 

'tartfefi.-^Y. .: 1 • •. ■ v . . .*••-. -.a ». 
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string, ju>d lend mutual aasjstanc*?. Put they have 
evejr taken, more, pains to ravage the world than to. 
measure it t 

No one has yet been able to make an exact map of 
Upper Egypt, nor of the regions bordering on the Red, 
Sea nor of the vast country of Arabia. 

Of Africa we know only the coasts : all the interior 
is no more known than it was in the times of Atlas and 
Hercules* There is not a. single well-detailed map of 
all the Grand Turk's possessions in Asia; all is placed; 
at random, excepting some few large towns, the crum- 
bling remains of which are still existing. In the states 
of the Great Mogul something is known of the relative 
positions of Agra and Delhi ; but from thence to the 
kingdom of Golconda everything is laid down at a 
venture. 

It is known that Japan extends from about the thir- 
tieth to the fortieth degree of north latitude ; there 
cannot be an error of more than two degrees, which 
are about fifty leagues ; so that, relying on one of our 
best maps, a pilot would be in danger of losing his 
track or his life: 

, As for the longitude, the first maps of the Jesuits . 
determined it between the hundred and £fty-seventh 
and the hundred and seventy-fifth degree ; whereas, . 
it is now determined between the hundred and forty- 
sixth and the hundred and sixtieth, 

China is the only Asiatic country of which we have . 
apt exact measurement ; because the emperor Kam-hi . 
employed some astronomical Jesuits to draw exact 
maps, which is the best thing the Jesuits have done. 
Had they been content with measuring the earth, they 
would never have been proscribed. 

In our western world, Italy, France, Russia, England, 
and the principal towns of the other states, have been 
measured by the same method which was employed in . 
China ; but it was not until a very few years ago, that «' 
in France it was undertaken to form an entire topogra* . 
phy. A company taken from the Academy of Sciences 
dispatched engineers or surveyors into every corner of : 
the kingdom, to lay down eyen the meanest hamlet, the 

2 i>3 
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smallest rivulet, the hills, ibe woods, in tbefc ixfat 
places. Before that time, so confused was the topo- 
graphy, that on the eve of the battle of Foatenoi, the ^ 
maps of the country being all examined, every one of 
them was found entirely defective. 

If a positive order had been sent from Versailles, to 
ah inexperienced general to give battle, and post himself 
as appeared most advisable from the maps, as sometimes 
happened in the time of the minister Chamillara, the 
battle would infallibly have been lost. 

A general who should carry on a war in the country 
of the Morlachians, or the Montenegrians, with no 
knowledge of places but from the maps, would be at- 
as great a loss as if he were in the heart of Africa. 

Happily, that which has often been traced by geogra- 
phers, according to their own fancy, in their closets, is 
rectified on the spot. 

In geography, as in morals, it is very difficult to 
know the world without going from home. 

It is not with this department of knowledge, as with 
the arts of poetry, music, and painting. The last 
works of these kinds are often the worst. But in the 
sciences, which require exactness rather than genius, 
the last are always the best, provided they are done 
with some degree of care. 

' One of the greatest advantages of geography, in 
my opinion, is this :•— Your fool of a neighbour, and his 
wife almost as stupid, are incessantly reproaching yon 
with not thinking as they think in the rue St. Jacques. 
-*-" See," say they, " what a multitude of great men 
have been of our opinion, from Peter the Lombard 
down to the abbe Petit-pied. The whole universe has 
received our truths ; - they reign in the faubourg St. 
Honor6, at Chaillot and at Etampes, at Rome awl 
among the Uscoques." Take a map of the worlds 
show them all Africa, the empires of Japan, China, 
India, Turkey, Persia, and that of Russia, more exte»» 
sive than was the Roman empire ; make them <pass 
their finger over all Scandinavia, all the north of Ger* 
many, the three kingdoms of Great Britain, die greater 
naart of the Low Countries, and of Helvetia; in short 
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make diem observe, in the four great divisions df the 
earth ; ami fei tire fifth, which is as little known as it 
is great in extent, the* prodigious number of races, who: 
either never heard of those opinions, or have coih- 
bated them, or have held them in abhorrence, and ytra' 
will thus oppose the whole universe to the rue St.* 
Jacques. 

You will tell them that Julius Csesar, who extended 
his power much further than that street, did not know, 
a word of all which they think so universal ; and that 
our ancestors, on whom Julius Caesar bestowed the lash, 
knew no more of them than he did. 

They will then, perhaps, feel somewhat ashamed at 
having believed that the organ of St; Severing church 
gave the tone to the rest of the world. 

GEOMETRY. 

The late M. Clairaut conceived the idea of making 
young people learn the elements of geometry with 
facility. He wished to go back to the source, and to- 
trace the progress of our discoveries and the occasions 
which produced them* 

This method appears agreeable and useful; but it* 
has not been followed. It requires in the master a 
flexibility of mind which knows how to adapt itself, 
and an accommodating spirit which is rare among 
those who follow the routine of their profession. 

It must be acknowledged that Euclid is somewhat 
unattractive ; a beginner cannot divine whither he is to 
be led. Euclid says, in his first book, that " if a 
straight line is divided into two equal and into two une- 
qual parts, the squares of the unequal segments are 
double of the squares of half the line, and of the por- 
tion of it included between the points of intersection, ' 

A diagram is necessary to understand this obscure 
theorem ; and when it is understood the student says* 
< — Of what service can. it be to me? what does it 
matter? — He is disgusted with -a- science, of which 
he doe$ not soen enough perceive the utility. 

Painting began with the desire of roughly sketehinsr. 
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on a wall the ; feature* o£ some otae- (tea* tfr &a<tetfgne*; 
Music, before the octave was found, WaB # Hide 'mi** 
ture of some sounds which were pleasing to the ear. 

The setting- of the stars' was observed before men 
became astronomers* And it appears that the cdurfee 
of beginners in geometry should be similarly guided; ' • 

I will suppose that a child of ready conceptions hears > 
his father say to his gatdener, "you ^rill plant tulips 
on this flower-bed half a foot from one another." The 
child wishes to know how many tulips 4 there will be. 
He runs to the flower-bed with his tutor. The parterre 
is inundated, and only one side of the flower-bed ap- 
pears. This side is thirty feet long ; but the breadth is 
not known. The master in the first place easily makes 
him understand that these tulips must border the par- 
terre at the distance of six inches from one another. 
Here are already sixty tulips for the first row on that 
side. There are to be six lines. The child sees that 
there will be six times si*ty, or three hundred and sixty 
tulips. But what will be the breadth of this bed,* 
which I cannot measure? It will evidently be six times 
six inches, which are three feet. 

He knows the length and the breadth. He also 
wishes to know the superficies. Is it not true, his 
teacher asks him, that if you were to run a rule three 
feet long and one foot broad over this bed, from one 
end to the other, it would successively have covered 
the whole ? Here, then, we have the superficies ; it is 
three times thirty. This piece of ground is ninety 
square feet. 

A few days after, the gardener stretches a cord 
lengthwise from one angle to the other; which cord 
divides the rectangle into two equal parts. 

This, says the pupil, is the same length as one of 
the two sides. 

TUTOR. 

. No-. It is longer. 

ptrpiL. 
How? ' If I pass a line over this cross-line, which' 
you call a diagonal, it will be no longer than die two 
others,— When I form the letter N, is not this line, 
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vli,i<^ jo^s tliert^Q>8twwght sfcokes lagfethfery oC the 

samejiejgbtasttafr **&? . .,<, . • . ': v v 

^js of the same heaght*<but not of* the me length ; 
thrift de**oo!Mfra*eoV--iBring down this diagonal tol 
one qf the sides, and you will find that it exceeds H» > 

. , .... ,, PUPIL. 

And by Jiow much precisely does it exceed it? 

J, ' ' TUTOR. 

TOqre are cases m which this can never be known r 
as it will never be known precisely what is the square 
roc$ oft five* 

/\..; ,. PUPlt. 

Tfcy t the square root of five is two and a f raotion. 
tutor. 

ijlu^ fibis fraction cannot be expressed in- figures, 
ad^ce^^he square jof a number composed of a whole- 
number smd a fraction cannot be a whole number. So, 
in geometry, there are lines, the relations of which can* 
not be expressed* 

\ pupil. ' • ' 

ft ere, then, is a difficulty in my way. — .What J shaD 
I never Jtnow my accompts? Is there, then v noth«*g 

cert?? n? i : ",- 

. .. ,.- -,■•. ' TUTOR.* 

Hjs pertain that this sloping line divides the quad-* 
rangte. into two equal parts \ but it is no mote eur- 
prising that this small remainder of the diagonal line 
has , not a common measure with the sides,, than 
that in arithmetic you cannot find the square root 
of five. 

You will not therefore die leas know your accompts s^ 
for if an arithmetician tells you that he owes you the 
squarje toot of five crowns, you have only, to reduce 
these five crowns into smaller pieces ; as, for in#tanoe» 
into Hards, and you will have twelve hundred of them ; 
the square root of which is between thirtyrfour andt 
thirty -five : so that yon will make, your reckoning within 
aliar,<lf .Nothing must he made a mystery in arithmetic* 
or *m.. geometry. .« \, : ;;.", , •, .'• . . u ■ / .., 

These first openings sjiai^n.tb^ yoang man's wiu 
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His master having tolcthim that the diagonal of a 
square is kid^hienfeUf Abl^nM rt^^fabfe 1 by the 
sides fend the bafee, Informs hirti that Vith fhii fine, tftfe 
value of which can never be known, r he wfty*WVetlhiyj&s 
ptoduee * square wkieh shall be demonstrated tcf be 
double of fcny given square. ' ■'' ,,l \ 

For tiiis purpose, he first shows him tjnit.th&'iwb 
triangles' which dividethe squaie ateequak aAcbihSirip 
by tracing a very simple figure, leads him to a coriwfe- 
hension of the famous theorem which Pythagoras fdtfhd 
established among ike Indians, and which wis known 
to the Chinese — that any figure constructed oft J f tHe 
larger side of a right-angled triangle is equal to 'the 
two similar 'figures constructed on the other sM^s: : ,w - 

If the young man wishes to irieasure the heJgh^: of * 
tower, or the breadth of a river whfch he cannot jty- 
proach, each theorem immediately has its application; 
and he learns geometry practically. ' n 

If he had merely been told that the product £>CtjKfe 
extremes is equal to the product of the nieans, he *womd. 
have- found this nothing more than a sterile ^tt>bfefih u . 
but 1 he knows that the shadow of this stick is to the 
hdght df the stick as the shadow of the netghbouiW£ 
tower is to the height of the tower, ff, tnen? the 
stick be five feet, and its shadow one, and the dhadbw 
of the tower is twelve feet, he says, as one is to five, so 
is twelve -to the height of the tower; then it is sixty 
fe*; v -.-.•• ' ' - '••'• 

• H^ wants to know the properties of a circle. He 
knows th&t the exact measure of its drcumfifc&dfe 
cannot be had. But this extreme exactness i*.,tfa- 
necessary in practice. The unroHing'of a circle W its 
measurement. ' ' '" 

He will know that, this circle being a sort oftooly- 
gon, ite area k equal to a triangle, the short? sfctfe of 
Which is the radius of the circle, and its Ime the 
measure of the circurriferencei l lb 

Tbecircura&reneesof circles are to one aito&gtf'as 
Ibeirradtt. - ' •• •■-*••-■• '•■-• '; £ 

• fcitcles having the general properties of all- fcimil&r 
reotftihea* figures, and : these figures being to ^if.ip. 

-. .c -*j . ■ • ■ --• ■• <•«..• -J: "i * - •'-' u'Ji'oi 
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^r^tbe- square* of the^ -^rreapo^iog sjdea, the 
9#ea$;o£ the 4f^f ^Ul »Uq< :beh proportion*! »to the' 
^qna»^ ; 9f their radii, , 

.^iJjofafitfiM the sqjaaretof the hypptheause is equal to 
tlie squares of the two sides, a circle, of which thin 
Jj^potbenuse ia,the radius, will be equal to tw*> circles 
t^jng.for tbeir radii the two other side** The. know- 
le&je^of tW enables you tq construct a basin of 
{w^r *s large as two other basins together. 
-.^TUbz pirde can be. doubled exactly, though it cannot 
fy exactly squared. 

,,<,Wfteu accustomed thus to feel the advantages of 
geometrical. truths, the pupil reads in some elements 
pf t ;thia, science, that if a straight line, called, a tangent, 
be. 4r<awn touching a circle; in one point, another 
s^ratght line can never be made to pass between this 
circle and this line. This is evident enough, aad 
/was t scarcely worth the trouble of saying. But it is 
added, that an infinite number of curve lines may be 
made to pass through this point of contact. This sur- 
,pipm bbmi and it would -surprise older persons; he is 
tejnptedi to M i euft that matter is penetrable. The 
books tell Jum that th»»Jaot matter, that these are 
l^njes without breadth. But if they afre-wUhout breadth, 
these, metaphysical straight lines w4Q pa^oiie, won 

Cther for ever without touching anything. If they 
e breadth no curve can pass. The child no longer 
Jqnows where he is ; he finds himself transported * into 
anew world, which has nothing in common with our 

How shall he believe, that what is manifestly impost 
sible in nature, is true ? ; ■ 

i J[ well conceive, he will say to a master of the tran«* 
<scendental geometry, that all your circles will meet in 
£f« But this is all you can demonstrate to me. You 
can never demonstrate that these circular Ike* pass at 
this point between the first circle and the tangent* 

A secant A G may be shorter than another secatit 
A GH:— granted; but it does not thetiee follow 
that your curve lines can pas* between two lines, which 
touch. They can pass, the master will reply, because 
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the secant G H as distinguished from the secants A G, 

and A G H may be an * "* SAtmnent-petlt'' of the second 

order. 

I do not understand what "an infiniment-petit" is, 
Fays the child > an&th0.«&8^r j*obligpcl toackaowfidge 
thathQundeLitapcbit n# mere iihto hk |mpd s iq4iwe 
JVIalezieux, ii> bis, Element* of Geometry*.* btt«rtH{(}nto 
/an je*ta<?y« , He. says positively^ thallh^e>are incom- 
patible tru^s. WouW it nothay^beeifcnlorttsiiiipfe 
to have %aid, Jhat Awe lines, bavebu^ oraiqofchmdn 
point, on each .side of which they separate. \ • , ; • -.« i • * . 
; I <?am always divide, a/ number in thought ; butxfoes 
& tbffftoe follow that j thg number is infinite ? Nawfem, 
ja ^integral* ,aj&4 W his din%eaitkleafaalatibxi/ does 
not use this, great word,; and <31airaut takes good 
/cajre not toteaqh m bis Ekment&of Geofilotryv'tkat^a 
jhoap may be passed between a tell a»d,thetaWe<nn 
which, it lies. A careful distinction shoukt be rnade 
between useful and curious geometry* 7 
. , To .Jjbe useful; pre pwe the proportional compasses, 
invented by Galileo, tbe measurement of triangles, 
that of solid^ . and the circulation of : moving forces. 
.Most Qthei problem* may enlighten and strengthen 
the intellect;, vera four of them witt.be of sensible 
utility, to mankind. Square curres: as long? asi you 
like — and while displaying extreme sagacity aaAy)**- 
aemblean arithmetician who examines the properties 
.of, his numbers^ instead of calculating > the: amount of 

When Archimedes, found the specific, weigbfciaf 
bodies, he rendered a servkjMo mankind : wMtwr- 
/vice will you render by finding three nmnberay. 10 as 
.that the deference ofc the ftgoarea of two y£ tbem, 
added to the cube- of the three, will still be a square, 
and tbatthe suni of the three differences added} to the 
aam& oube> shall make another square? - <^&fagce 
difficile*."* , .. ■....—*•. 

' * In geometry, as iti .most; science it is ver£ jyre*"fliM An 
fcWhrteti proposition' is of immediate utility. "Bui "the tBgorwsa 
ttiarttafcnit itt prabtifce aire formed of proposiUotr'g' ^WH ^u^o^ty 
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^ GLO*Y~6L6iUOU& 

SECTION I. 

Glory is reputation joined with esteem, and is 

nplete when admiration is superadded. It always 
•opposes that which is brilliant in action, in virtue, 
or » talent, and the surmounting of great diffi- 
mkiesi Oseear, Alexander, had glory. The same can 
hardly be said of Socrates. He claims esteem, reve- 
rence, pity, indignation against his enemies ; but the 
tetm glory applied to him would be improper ; his 
memory is venerable rather than glorious. Atilla had 
much brilliancy, but he has no glory ; for history, 
which may be mistaken, attributes to Him no virtues: 
Charles XII. still has gWy ; for his valour, his disin- 
terestedness, his liberality, were extreme. Success is 
sufficient for reputation, but not for glory. The glory 
•f Henry IV. is every day increasing; for time has 
brought to light ail his virtues, which were incompa- 
rably greater than his defects. 

©lory is • also the portion of inventors in the fine 
arts; imitators have only applause. It is granted too 
to great talents, but m sublime arts only. We may 
well say, the glory of Virgil, or of Cicero, but not 
©f Martial, nor of Aulus GeUius. 

Men have dared to say, the glory of God : God 
^seated the world for his glory; not that the Supreme 
Being can have glory ; but that men, having no expres- 
sions suitable to him, use for him those by which they 
are themselves most flattered. 

Vain glory is that petty ambition which is contented 
with appearances, which ia exhibited in pompous dis* 

sribfte brought to light, and which long remained useless without 
ft* feeing peseib+e to divine in wtat way they should one day 
cease to be so* Ip. this sense U ntay be said, that in real sciences, 
no theoxy, no research^* in e€f ct useless.— French BtU 

It was by taking, up some minute neglected remainder* that I* 
ftace, in hi? Nfecaniqne Celeste, ha* cleared up several apparent 
staitaesoid anomalies, in the Newtonian system of planetary re- 
volutions.— T. ...... 

▼ox. in, ~ 2e 
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.play, and never elevate* itself *o greater thisg*. * Sdve- 
rejgns, having rip|Jg^ry r )^T^becw. kWwftta.be never* 
theless fond. of vain gj,ory-r*-seoking : too eagerly &ftdr 
praise, and being, top much attached to the tappings 4f 
ostentation, < ^ ■; , , . ' : *' t. ••» ■ .'1 *•!' 

False glory often verges towards vanity ;. but iiofWfa 
leads to. excesses, while vain glory is more cotpfineti 
to splendid littlenesses. A prince who should look ft>f 
honour in revenge, would peek a false glory rather than 
a vain one. ..... 4 ^:uc#i< 

To give glory, signifies to acknowledge, to tear 
witness. Give glory to truth, means acknowlejdgfag 
truth — Give. glory to the God whom you serveMrBfear 
witness to the God whom you serve, •.»»'■ j 

Glory is. taken, for heaven— He . dwells in glorty; 
but this is the case in no religion but ours. r It ia nof 
allowable to say that Bacchus, or Hercules* was ie> 
ceived into glory, when speaking of their apotheorii m * 

The saints and angels have sometimes, been called 
{he glorious, as dwelling in the abode of glory. *. 

Gloriously is always taken in the good sense 3 he 
reigned gloriously; he extricated himself . gloriously 
from great danger or embarrassment. 

To glory in, is sometimes taken in the good, somb* 
times in the bad sense, according to the nature of the 
object in question. He glories in a disgrace wfcioh 
is the fruit of hfy talents and the effect of envy ^ We 
say of the martyrs, that they glorified God— >that is* 
that their constancy made the God whom they,*ttcbted 
revered by men. in 

section n. ; 

That Cicero should love glory, after having stifled 
Catiline's conspiracy, may be pardoned him. 

That the king of Prussia, Frederic the Great,, should 
have the same feelings after Rosbach and Ii*s&* and 
after being the legislator, the historian, the poet, and 
the philosopher of his country — that he should be pas- 
sionately fond of glory, and at the same time,, ha** 
delf-coinmand enough to t>e modestly so~*rJhe jrtUt oa 
'■ f - account^ be, the more glpriflec^ •• r<- * 



*'*Rtet &i*tiQ^frGj^etbi6 J tK should have beeii 
forced by Iter tetkfcl &sb)a^ of * Turkish sultan to 
display 41 he** gfctitas; ' that from : the far north sne 
fckegkl&rf* sent foursquares whichr spread terror id 
the Dardanelles and in Asia Minor; and that, in 1770, 
aM<tdofcfbttlc ; provinces from those iSirks Who made 
Ijamfcpe triable ;-^ahe will not be reproached with en- 
joying her glbry, but will be admired fir speaking 
o^lfcterfciU&esses with that air rf } indifference and supe- 
riority, which shows that they were merited. 
jx*i short, £lofy befits geniuses of this sort, though 
belonging to the very mean race of mortals. '„ 

i- Bbt if,' at the extremity of the west* a' townsman of a 
.place called Paris thinks he lias glory in being har- 
rangued by a teacher of the university, who says to 
Idtm, ^Monseigneur, the glory you have acquired in 
thfe exercise ?of your office, your illustrious labours with 
which- thg universe resounds/ \&c. then Task if there 
tea mouths' enow in that universe * to celebrate, . with 
their hisses, the glory of our citizen, 'and the, eloquence ' 
joS the -pedant who attends tobray but this harangue at 
ibfls^igh^urfs hotel? •♦ ' '/ 

i 1 We are such fools, tbat we have made GocI glorias 
like ourselves. J •'' ■ • '• J * ■ ; V *"•"'. •" 

fiTkat W6rthy chief of the dervises, Ben-al-Betif, 
sai&'to his brethren one day :*— ; 

: M My brethren, it is good that you should frequently' 
ifte that sacred formula of bur koran — * In the name' 
A*?tb#*H>8t hi^rclful God ^ because God uses rnercy^ 
and you learn to do so too, by often repeating the 
words that recommend virtue, without which there 
would be few men left upon the earth. But, my bre- 
thren, beware of imitating those rash ones who boast, 
on every occasion, of labouring for the glory of God. 
'vj*i If a young simpleton maintains a thesis on the 
categories, an ignoramus in fnrs presiding, he is sure to 
write in large characters, at the head of tois thesis, ' Ek 
alha abron doxa/ — ' Ad majorem Dei gloriam.' — To 
th^ greater glory of God, Tf a good mussut man has had 
his house whitewashed, he cuts this foolish insciiptioa 
, in the door. A saka carries water for the greater glory 

2e2 
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of God/ R js an ix^ious M^^^OT^^^V { Wfyf, 
would you say of a utile chiaoux, ^ho^wfeue emptying 
our .sultan's close-stool, ' should exclaiih'^--t , o ; ^fe 
/ .greater glory of our invincible monarch f *tiiere » 
/certainly a greater distance between ' fefoii and the 
-sultan than between the sultan and the lit^fc eliiaoiipu 
" Ye miserable earth-worms, called men, /what liave 

Ku resembling the glory of <the Supreme Being f Can 
love -glory? Can hie receive it from you? Can fee 
enjoy it? How Jong, ye two-legged animals without 
feathers, will you make God. after yourown imagg 1 ? — 
What! because you are tain, because you love^glory, 
.yon would ,6ave God love it also*? If there were 
several Gods, perhaps each one*rouid seek to gain 
the good opinion of his fellows. iPhat might be -glory 
.to God. Such a God, if infinite greatness" «4ay be 
compared with extreme lowliness, would be like Ving 
Alexander or Iscander, who would enter the lists with 
none but kings. But you, poor creatures! what gloFy 
can you give to God? Cease to profane the sacred 
mame. An epiperor, named Octavtus Augustus, for- 
bade his being praised in the schools of Rome, lest his 
name should be brought into contempt* You can 
neither bring the name of the Supreme Being into 
contempt,, nor into honour. Humble yourselves in &e 
dust ; adore, and be silent." 

Thus spake ' Ben-al-betif ; and the flervises cHed 
Abut,— " Glory to GoH! Ben-al-betif has said well." 

r . . . . • » ' : j -• 

. . , • SECTION III*, 

Conversation taith a Chinese.' ' t 

. , In 1 72,3, there Wat in Holland a Chinese : this Chinese 
,Was a man .of letters and a merchant ; whteh tipo ptp- 
: jfedsions ought not to be incompatible^ but which fiave 
/ become so amongst us, thanks to .the extreme reWrd 
i Which 'U J>aid lo money, ah4 the little consideration 
^'trhic^* mankind have- ere'T shown,' and will evgr tlivir, 
. tot merit. v , . .j . . . 

'"" Thisf ChTn>se, frho spcfee a'Kttle Dutch, was/once in 
* tt,ltebksellirt ,i Adti>i& s<M nien of'l^armnff. iBe 



Off translated, was proposed to him. " Ah!" said 
\,y how forttihat^f Ishafi how see what is saicl of our 
*jj&efct! empire-^ of b\xf nation , which lias existed as a na- 
^OnaUj^oayfar more th^ fifty thousand years-^-of that 
^U^cession of emperors who have governed us for so 
°mWy iages!; I shall now see what is thought of the 
j&ipon, of the men of letters, of that simple worship 
Svhjch we r&iider to the Supreme Being. How pleasing 
*t0'se^ °vvhat is said' in Europe of our arts, many of 
whlbh are more ancient amongst, us than any European 
kingdom. I guess the author will have* made many 
mistakes in the history of the war which we hajltwenty- 
twO thousand five hundred and fifty-two, years ago, . 
f ^with the warlike nations of Tonquin and Jfapan ; and 
of rthat solemn embassy which the mighty emperor of , 
^tiie Moguls sent to ask laws from us, in the year of the 
world 500^00,000,000,079,123,450,000^-" Alas! " 
'said cme of the learned men to him, " you are riot even 
^mentioned in that book: you are too inconsiderable ; it 
, is almost all about the first nation in the world — the 
'only nation, the great Jewish people !" 

" The Jewish people! " exclaimed the Chinese. 

'* Are they, then, masters of at least three quarters of 

•'the earth?"— " They flatter themselves that they shall 

<>ne day be so, M: was the answer ; " until which time 

vM they have the honour of being our old-clothes-men, 

and, now and then, clippers of our coin!" — "You 

' Jest," said the Chinese ; "had these people ever a vast 

empire ?*— "Hiey had as their own for some years," 

said I, " a small country ; but it is not by the extent 

of their states that a people are to be judged ; as it is 

not by his riches that we are to estimate a man." 

" But is no other people spoken of in this book V 

asked the man of letters. " Undoubtedly," returned' 

, a learned man who stood next me, and who constantly 

replied, — " there is a deal said in it of a small country 

sixty leagues broad, called Egypt, where it is asserted 

that there was a lake a hundred and fifty leagues 

Tound, cut by the bands of mem" — " Zounds !" said 

[ foe Chinese; " a- lake a- hundred <and fifty ^leagues 

\royn$ i|i a country only sixty brpad! That' Is fine, 



h^o- IwQ/^widith© tfhiaess, "JBa* via /tfc*t>,*U$V-r 
" Np/^repM^e Ewop**; " h* also *i*sjts itfrtfct 
celebrated people, the Greeks." — " Who are thes* 
Greek*?"; *ske<| Ae nwm-of liters. . */, Ah I" cmfatcd 
theot^c, *> they jwh^bit^d a ptf>yinotvataut a tfnet 
hundredth part as jtage as China, but which ha& tfes* 
ftn^s, throughout j&a. world.' — u J .ha^e^^rerheaad 
speak of ttose.people <&ektar in M^gvl, nor»*Di Jeftoo, 
nor in Crest Tartacy," said the Chinese, with an ipgfr- 
nuottsloojc. v . . • i ..-• * 

, " Oh igApsftat, ba*ba*ousmanr poM^ly aMltirnfld. 
our acbolar,, ".Know you not, than, the TWwi Spa* 
minondas; nor the harbour of Piragua; nor. the name t»f 
the two horses of Achilles; nor that of SUenus*s ass? 
Have you not heard of Juptler, nor of. Diogenes, nor of 
Lais, nor of Cybele, nor . . . 

"I ejotnijicbafraid,'' repliedthe man <)f letters* "that 
you know nothing at all of the evermemtaabk adfreur 
Cure of the celebrated Xixofou Ceueochigrainki; *or 
q£ the .rogatories bfi the great Fi Psi Hi Hi. Bwptay 
mhafc arte the ether unknown .things of which* thfa 
uftiversai history treats ?" The scholar then 4pok* tor 
a quarter of an hour on the Roman commonwealth: 'bbt 
wiWl|ecame to Julius Ceesar, the Chinese inteiruoted 
,ihiiij,*ayttlg, " ABvfor him, I think I know him: vrsftifae 
*Ot #. iTurk?** : . . :-» 

" What!" said the scholar, somewhat warm, *>do 
,.yau not fat least know- the difference between ' Pagans, 
jChristiafca, and Mussulman? Do you not knmnCasV- 
atantintf, aad the history of the. popes ?" "We hate 
indistinctly heard/' answered the Asiatic, *:of taste 

" It is impossible," *eturt*ed th*> other , «.<fh*tirfau 
.should **rt, at least, be ^quaimt*d with! Luther, 
iZuin^linw^BeUfir»in, XEcolampade*." •" I stall W* 
,reme«ttaf those na»e^\ said, the Gmneae; .Hatbtai 
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w$atmwayit**s*il a**wn*Hifra%le tywcel of tea 'ant 
fee'^gfettty ^th^hicfc W bought twtorlne gfrfc tost 
a snipLbdy,-^*hom h4 took back *6 Ms i)wn country, 
•staring Twa, tod 'wmmwtoag himself to Gov* 
fisciils. 

:., >j^.qays4tfj who was present at thbxxtoverBAtiwi, 
Xtftearjy saw -what glcnry is 5 and I said^—Since ' ttoesar 
and' Jjipiter are unknown in the finetetj the moflt 
tuacient, the most extensive, the moa? populous, and 
wcQ regulated kingdom upon earth; it beseems yotf, 
yegoTOradrs of some little country, ye 1 preachers in 
«ome little parish, or some little town, — ye doctors df 
fialamatica and of Bourges, >ye flimey authors, and ye 
ponderous Commentators — it beseenls you to mate 
pr&msiam to renown 1 

GOAT— SORCERY. 

, .The honours of every kind which. antiquity paid to 
goats, would be very astonishing, if anything could 
astonish those who have grown a little familiar with 
the world, ancient and modern. The Egyptians and 
.this J4wd, often .designated the kings and the chiefs 
Df the people by the word goat. We find in 25*- 
ichariah,— 

/ " Mine anger was kindled against the shepherd*, 
. ani I punished the goats } lor the Lord of Hosts hflih 
visited his flock, the house of Judah, and hath* made 
.them as .his goodly horse in the battle//* 

: " Remove out of the midst of Babylon," a*ys 
Jjetemiah to the -chieffe: of the people; << Go' forth ' oiit 
jofthetftnd of the ^Chaldeans, and beasthe he^goate 
«J»fote the flocks."t 

Isaiah, in chapters x. and xiv. uses the term p*&> 
twfeiehhas been translateclpmc^ 
5 . Sha Egyptian? went much farther than oatiingthtfr 
dungs boats) they consecrated a «oat in Mom***, mki 
ihth avian moA that they adored k*m. Xfetf udtti *ery 
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kww^ : «s4rt>utfw0jft«a {towf*-^-: </ .; n i bnr. 
is ,& is 004 lively that the %yptatfi ; *hQen or,sfaftHF> 

ti^.samatinij^. We know; thai Ihey? h#4^bW(g^ 
#^a^ whjch th$y adorned ,*Ktd crtfwnecl wtihffaxm% 
s^ t tbjew >dw>l beadloag, 4s a» ^piatiefc ,forjothe 
people; jwi4 ! tb^Ae.Jewatdok from then** ^t.Kjtily 
thjs gereino!iiy> but even the very name of Haaase^a* 
they adopted a*any other, rites from Egypt ' - \ v x 
. , But goats peceiyed- another, and yet more singfefer 
•honour^ >Jt is beyond a doubt, that in Egypft mtij 
swqrnen seethe frame example with goats, as P.aaiphae 
did with he* bult • , * • » 

The Jews but too r faithfully -imitated theses {abomi- 
nations. Jeroboam instituted priests for the service 
of his calves and his goats,* » 1 

Jhe worship of the goat was established in Egypt, 
and in the lands of a part of Palestine*. Enchanc- 
ements were believed to be operated by means of goats, 
,and other monsters, which were always represented 
with a goat's head. ,, 

a Magic, sorcery, soon passed from the east into the 
west, and extended itself throughout the earth. The 
; sort of sorcery that came from the Jews, was called 
, Sahbatum by the Romans, who thus confounded their 
sacred day with their secret abominations. Thence it 
vw,^s, that irj the neighbouring nations, to be a sorcerer 
anjj to go t* the sabbath, at last meant the same 

;,#ang. . 

t -Wrenched village women, deceived by knaves, and 
still more by the weakness of their own imaginations, 
.believed that after pronouncing the -word abaraxa, and 

, rubbing themselves with an ointment mixed with cow- 
dung and goat's hair, they went to the sabbath on a 
bropn>stidt in their sleep, that there they adored a 
goat,, and that he. enjoyed them. • .; , 

.,, This opinion was Universal. All the doctors asserted 
that Mwa^^^vil, who metamorphosed himself into a 
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godt: ^Vifl tea* be seen in Oe* fcfcrt* Diftraisitiong, 
and in a hundred other author*. 'tTnte'thedlofriah 
GrfWanduS, agrefct promoter x>f •heinqukhkm, quoted, 
by ©el Rta,* mje that aoreerersealt the goatfflattinet. 
ife^Sfcures u« tfert a woman wht> wad attached to IJIav- 
fteetr, ftoiratedorihi* back, and was carried in an instant 
through the air to a place called the Nttt of Behevento. 
* There were books in which the myiteries of the sor- 
eerefow<ere written. I have seen one of theni, at the 
head of which was a figure of a goat *ery*badly drawn, 
witbd -woman on her knees behind hhh. - In France 
the4e books were called " grimottes ;* arid in other 
cttfcfttries * the devif s alphabet" That wTiich I aaw 
contained only four leaves in almost illegible' characters, 
. much' like tbotfe of the Shepherd's Altnasiadc. 
» 'Reasoning and better education would have sufficed 
in Europe for the extirpation of su<*h fan extravagance; 
.fctlt -executions were employed instead' of reasoning. 
The ^pretended sorcerer* had their "grimoire," and the 
ktdges had their sorcerer's code^ : In 1599; the Jesuit 
/Del Rio, a -doctor of Louvain, published his Magical 
Disquisitions: he affirms that all hefetics are magi- 
^110, *nd frequently recommends that they be put to 
t££tortJute; fie has no doubt 'that the^evflfo^sforms 
ihiinselfiataa goat, and grants bis ntveuta Wall women 
/patented to hhn.1- He quotes various 'jurisconsults, 
batted demonographers,? who assert that Luther was 
«he «on of a woman and a goat. He assures us that 
attBru«iete,'in r 1595, awotnan was brought : to bed of 
a child, of which the devil, disguised as a goat, wis 
t&ther ; 'and that Jshe was- punished, bat he does not 
*kitom v»m what maimer. - 

1 i^Bttt the jntispnideaee of witchcraft hafe been the 
^ost^refouodly treated byofce »t>g«et/"^ratidj^e en 
idamife^wortTofan abbeyttf Sti'datni^intFVanche- 
t&mt&i He gives Waecottirfriof all 1 the exeetrtibus to 
which he condemned "w^atfft'i^ 

,u ~n hi ■ !■■'■ i '■ ■ ■ i r. M > it . 1 - l . - , •- . ; ,. - t: ., — ^ — " -~ 
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l£j^^beady<been K sakl, th&t tnbre than a^ndsjed, 
thousand pretended 1 sorcerers ' have ' been e^ecXit^ M in 
Europe* : Pbilosopfey atone has tft length cured men ojf 
this ftboroimabfe idehwtou, tod' has taught judges ji^at 
thsjf sWiM*atbtim<the insane* Vn»4 

. •.-. GOD—GODS. . ;1 ,., nij 

' ' •' ' SECJTIOX I. '■ .1 1" •'"*'. * 

The reader cannot too carefully bear in mind '{fiat 
this Dictionary has net been written for the purpose' of 
repeating \f bat so. maay others have said. 

The knowledge *of a God is not impressed tipoh, us 
by the hands of nature, for then men would ail h^Ve 
the sam£i(J£a; eqetd.no idea is born with us.f It: does 
nqt corne. tp us. like the perception of Iight^6f the 
ground, .dsc^ which we receive as soon as Our eyes ana 
our understandings are opened. Is it a philosophical 
. idea? No; rnen admitted the existence of gods before 
tHere were philosophers. " 

Whence, then, is this idea derived? From feeling, 
.and from that, cfttural logic which unfolds itself with 
age* even ir) thee rudest of mankind. Astonishing effects 
of nature werebeheld — harvests and barrenness, fair weW- 
ther and storms^ benefits- and scourges; and the hand; Im! 
a naaster w^s fe)t. Chiefs were necessary to' gd'v&L 
societies ; and it was needful to admit sovereign* Jdr 
^se.new sovereigns whom human weakness had giver^ 
itseu^tyeiggs before whose power these men who cOul£ 
fygar down; their fellow-caen might trernble. The'nrst^ 
sovereigns in their time employed these notions, lb' 
cenient j^eirV power. &*ch were the first ! L steps ; 
tlvus every litite society had its god. These nptSon*! '* 
lyere fude^ freeause everything was rude. I^fe'VeV^ 
natural ia reason by analogy. One society ^ftde^sf* 
chief did; w$deby t|)at the nerghboiiring tribe shoTlM^ 
ljkewj.se^^e its judge* or its captain ; consequently 12 
could, mqi. 4en$ , that the ' other should ulso have ; Ha; 
go^ r ^i^ as it#«^the iftte*e$ti«ef each ^bV 1^$jr 
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captain should, t he the .best,; it ,w*» tiho interested in 
Relieving, and consequently, it did believ*, -that itsr 
god was the mightiest. Hence time ancient feblei 
which have ?o long bee© generally diffitoed, that the 
goas of one nation fought against the gods of another^ 
Hence the numerous passages in the Hebrew books, 
which we find constantly disclosing the opinion enter- 
tained by the Jews, that the ^oas of their enemies 
existed, but that they were inferior to the God of {he 
Jews. . 

* Meanwhile, in the great states where the progress of 
society allowed to individuals the enjoyment of specu- 
lative leisure, thsre were priests, magi, and philo- 
sbpherg. 

Some of these perfected their reason «6 far as to 
acknowledge in secret one only and universal God. 
So, although the ancient Egyptians adored Osiri, 
Osiris, or rather Osireth (which signifies this land is 
mine) ; though they also adored other superior beings, 
yet they admitted one Supreme, one only principal 
God, .whom they called Knef, whose symbol was a 
sphere placed on the frontispiece of the temple. 

After this, model, the Greeks had their Zeus, their 
Jupiter, the master of the other gods, wfeo were but 
what the angels are with the Babylonian* and the 
Hebrews, and the saints with the christians of the 
Roman communion. 

It is a more thorny question than it has been consi- 
dered, and one by no means profoundly examined,— 
whether several gods, equal in power, can exist at the 
same time? 

We, have no adequate idea of the Divinity ; we 
creep on from conjecture to conjecture, from Hkelihood 
to probability. > We have very few certainties. There 
is something; therefore there is something eternal ; for 
nothing is produced from nothing. Here is a certain 
t^uth . on. which the mind reposes. Every work which 
shows us means, and an end, announces a wdrkman : 
then this universe, composed of springs, of means, 
each of which has its end, discovers a moat mightyfa 
most intelligent workman. Herein a probability ap- 



pro&chM^thc gmtes£<ttrtajats>. Bu*ts.*fci* gumme 
Artuice* infinite? IsheeffeFmljese? I»he&.pne*<plics)# 
How are we, with our feeble intelligence and limited 
knowledge, to answer this question F 

My reason alone proves to me a Being who has' 
arranged the matter of this world ; bat my ressofe is 
unable to prove to me that he made this* JM4teiv~~ 
that he brought it out of nothing. All* the; sages of 
antiquity,, without exception, believed matter tt"lte 
eternal, and subsisting by itself. All then that I can fib, 
without the aid of superior light, is to believe *&at . the 
God of this world is also eternal, and subsisting* by 
himself. God and matter exist by the nature of tbmgs. 
May not other Gods exist, as well as other worlds? 
Whole nations, and very enlightened schools, haveoloarly 
admitted two gods in this world— ope the sodpes of 
good, the other the source of evil. They admitted eai 
eternal war between two equal powers. Assuredly, 
nature can more easily suffer the existence of several 
independent beings in the immensity of space, - than 
that of limited and powerless gods in this world, of , 
whom one can do no good, and. the other- no harm. 

If God and matter exist from all eternity, as* anti- 
quity believed, . here then, are two necessary beings : 
now, if there be two necessary beings there may be 
thirty. These doubts alone, which are the gerto of 
an infinity of reflections, serve at least to convince 
us of the feebleness of our understanding. We must, 
with Cicero, confess our ignorance of the naturfeof (he 
Divinity;- we shall never know any more of it than j 
he did. I 

Ii* vain do the schools tell us, that God is infinite 
negatively and not privately — " fonnstiter et non.ma- 
tenanter," that he is the feat act, the middle, and .the 
last — that he k everywhere without bein^m any pltee: i 
* hundred pages of commentaries on dedn&Qtti {like 
these cannot give us. the smallest ligafc We tare mo 
steps whereby to arrive at such knowledge. 

We feel that we are undec d* hand of- an* wrifihis 
being; thin m all : was esmnot advance one step»&r~ 
ther« It is mad temerity to seek ttf divine what this , 



m 

iris^n* placed rioc, 1*^ tie fctodts; f o> n^1fc>bf& 

<j loam. <mrr apprehensive 1 ' of being imstakenr- bat 
eihitmumeirts give me sufficient evidence that the 
^wbed natiofas of antiquity acknowledged ft Btfpreme 
Godj There is. not a book, not a medal; Hot a bas-re- 
tte^oot^minicttpticro, in whiehJiftio,; Minora; Ndjpu 
*4tmey Mars, or any of the other deities, is spoken of as 
a fanning being, the sovereign of at! mature; On the 
csertrary, the most ancient profane books that we have 
~Hesiod and Homei^represent their Zeus as* the only 
/thtftndevery the only master of gods and men ? he even 
punishes the other gods; he ties Jtmo with a chain; 
and. drives Apollo out of heaven. 
> The ancient religion of the Brahmins — the first that 
admitted celestial creatures — the first which spoke of 
their rebellion — explains itself in a sublime manner 
concerning the unity and power of God; as we have 
seen in the article Angel. 

; The Chinese, ancient as they are, come after' the 
Indians.' They have acknowledged one only God frcan 
time immemorial; they hare no subordinate Gods, no 
mediating demons or genii between God and man; rio 
onacles, no abstract dogmas, no theological disputes 
KnuMig the lettered ; their emperor was always 'the first 
pontiff? their religion was always august and simple; 
thus it' is, that this vast empire, though twice sub- 
jugated, has constantly preserved its integrity/' has 
fisade its eoitqfcerors receive its laws, and notwith- 
standing the cranes and miseries inseparable frdrii the 
human rate, is still the most flourishing state ujxm 
earths ' 

** The magi of CbaMea, tike Sabeans, acknowledged 
but «*e trapiiette4»ody whom they* adored in the***!** 

which are hit work. *-*- .~r 

r /The Veraiant adored' him in the sun. ' Hie sfcliere 
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plaoed OB the fanti^ce of the temple of Mmfi^ 
was . the emblem of one : $nljr. and perfeot God*. - called 
Krief by the Egyptians. 

The title of Dens Optimus Maximum was never 
given by the Romans to any but " Jupiter^ hominunl 
sa#r atque deorum." This great truth, which wtfheve 
elsewhere pointed out, cannot be too often-repeated/ ■ 

This adoration of a supreme God, from Roaming 
down to the .total destruction of the empire and of its 
religion, is confirmed* In spite of all the forties of .the 
pedple, who venerated secondary and ridiculous, goda* 
and in spite of the Epicureans, who in, reality acknow- 
ledged none, it is verified that, in all times, the magis- 
trates and the wise adored one sovereign God* 

From the great number of testimonies left us to this 
truth, I will select first that of Maximus of Tyre, who 
flourished under the Antoniaes — those models of true 
piety, since they were models of humanity. These 
are his words, in his discourse, entitled Of God; 
according to Plato. The reader who would instruct 
himself is requested to weigh them well :— 

" Men have been so weak as to give to God a human 
figure, because they had Seen nothing superior to man; 
but it is ridiculous to imagine, with Homer, that Ju-* 
piter or the Supreme Divinity has black eyebrows und 
getdan hair, which he cannot shake without making 4he 
heavens tumble. 

" When men are questioned concerning the natus* 
*f the Divinity, their answers are all different. Yet, 
notwithstanding this prodigious variety .of. opinkma, 
you will find one and the same feeling throughout the. ' 
earth, viz. that there is but one God who is the fattier 
of*U,"&c. 

After this formal avowal, *fter the immortal dis<* 
courses of Cicero, of Antonine, of Epictetus, what be~ 
tapes' of the dpdamsCioi>s< which so maaj ignorant 
pedaataare.still reputing? What avail *hoae ttttw* 

dr poetic MXe% like 

Xupitef, wea * tnraala ...... , 

m Mmbtioo of the PkeDMisu word Jehovah. 



ftym&fing* of gto^polyth^wm and puerile idol*- 
try, feu« «d teoaVmcri us that the reproadiers' have 
not the slightest acquaintance wfth 'sterling antiquity! 
They hate taken the Teirtfries' bf Hornet for Ae (foe- 
tffnes^of the wise. 

* hf i€ necessary to have stronger or more expressing 
testntffty? Ydu will find it in the letter ffora Matimni 
of Mad«*ira : to St. Augustm? both wfcre philosopher* 
ttBfd orat&rs; at least, they prided themselves on feeing 
sot they wrote to 4aeh- other freely; they were even 
friends as much as a man of *he old religion and one of 
the new*' could be friends. 

' R^ad Magnus of Madftura's letter, and the bishop 
of Hippo's answer. 

Letter from Mmxtmw qfMaimnnu . ' • • 
" Now, tha* there is a Sovereign God, who is witfi- 
out beginning, and who, without having begotten any 
thing like unto himself, is nevertheless the father and 
tbr former of alt thing*!, what mat* eah be gross and 
stupid enough to doubt ? He it is of whom, under dif- 
toeat names', we tfdore the eternal: powefr extending 
through over* part of the world — thus honouring sepa^ 
istfely by (fifierent sorts of worship, what may be' called 
Uh several members, we adore hhn entirely .... May 
Aobe subordinate gods preserve you, under whoso 
name i, and by whom all we mortals upon* earth adord 
the: eommen father of gods and men, by different sorts 
ut worship-it fe true, but all according in their very 
variety, and aU tending to 4he same end." 

By whom was this fetter written ? By a NumicBail 
-+^ono of the country of the AJgerines! 

Augustus's Mtwer. 

" hi yao* public wprar* tftiste' are. two statues Of 
Mars, the one naked, the other armed ; and etose by, 
th# figure of a- man who, with three fingars advanced 
towards Mars, holds in .check, that divinity so dange- 
rous .to the whole town. With regard to what vou 
say of such gods being* portions of the only truo. 
God, I take the liberty you gwo««, to warn you not to 
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fall iniosnob astoritege j for that oiily>God,<rf y 
you speak, is doubtless, lie who is acknowledged »by 
the whole world, and concerning whom, as some-of the 
ancients hare said, the ignorant agree, with .the leanhed. 
Now, will you say, that he whose strength, if not hi • 
Cruelty, is represented by an. inanimate man, is a por- 
tion ot that God? > I could eaeity posh you .hard On 
this subject ; for you will cleatly seeinow much might 
be said upon it: but I refrain, lest you should say 
that I employ, against you the weapons of rhetoric 
rather than those of virtue." - ' 

We know not what was signified by these>two*8ta«* 
tues, of which no vestige ir left us ; but not all the 
statues with which Rome was filled— not the Pantheon 
and all the temples consecrated to the inferior Gods, 
nor even those, to the twelve greater, gods prevented 
Peu» Optimus Maximus — " God nipst good, meet 
great"— -from being acknowledged throughout the em- 
pire. , • - 
; The misfortune of the Romans, then, was their igno- 
rance of the Mosaic law, and afterwards of the law of 
the disciples of our Saviour Jesus Christ,—- their wont 
of the faith— their mixing with the worshipof ft supreme 
God, the worship of Mars, of Venus, of Minerva* of 
Apollo, who did not exist, and their preserving that 1 
religion until the time of the Theodosii. H*ppily,itbe 
Cloths, the Huns, the Vandals, the Heruli, the Lasa- 
l^ards, the Franks, who destroyed that empire, suiM 
mitted to the truth, and enjoyed a blessing denied to* 
Scipio, to Cafe), to Metellus, to Emihua; to Cicero, to 
Varro, to Virgil, and to Horace.* 

None of these :great men knew Jetua Christ, whom 
they could not know; yet they did not worship the- 
devil, as so many pedants- aw eveiy cbyrepeaemg^* 
How should they worship the devil, of whom tbey bad- 
nevjer heard?* • « * i - ^ -\ 

A Calumny on Cicero byWdrhurion^ on itu^ec^ofa. 
' 'Supreme God.' '''..' 

, Warfcurton,^JiU£w^ 

, i I , ■■ ; ■■■> V 

* See Idolatry. 




Gktt* abd«di«t Rome.* u fite Hold 
G*eh* prOmm***A there wbrdey in 
Flaccus:^ - ..< • * ■ 

fflvlk'ii unworthy of the majesty tff die empire to - 
a<fer<r «n«> otdy God— Majetrtatem hapertf aon deeoit 
uttdoiw tsaMM* Deu* colatur." 

Jt wiU, perhaps, hardly be belief that there is 
not fx w*>rd of this in the oration for Flaecus, ae^in 
any of Cicero's works. Flaccus, who had exercised 
the p*#Co«hip^ in Asia Minor, is charged with prac- 
tising some vexations. He was secretly persecuted by f 
the- Jew*, who then inundated Rome; for, by their, 
money, tkey had obtained privileges m Rome at the : 
very time when Porapey, after Crassus, had taken Je- 
rvmemy and banged their petty king, Alexander, son of 
Aristobolus. Flaccus had forbidden the conveying of' 
gofcLand silver specie to Jerusalem, because the money 
came back altered, and commerce was thereby injured; 
amd he had seized the gold which was clandestinely, 
carried. This gold, said Cicero, is strll m the trea- 
sury, Fkecu* has acted as disinterestedly as Ponrpey. 
-fiioero/then, with his- wonted 1 irony, pronounces 
these words: — "Each country has its religion': w«" 
hftve <mr«. White* Jerusalem was yet free, while the 
Jews we» yet at peace, even then they held in abhor- ' 
rence the splendour of tnis empire, the dignity of the 
Retina name, ihe institutions of our ancestor*. Now . 
thHtnatkuL has shown more tiiaft ever, by the strength 
o£ it* arms, what it ought to think of the Rttnati em- 
pire» It hacfehoww us, by tat vakmr, how* dear it is to . 
thr intoortel-god^ : it has- proved iff to *#, by Hs beings 
v-wquiebed; expatriated, and tributary."— «• Stantibus 
Hfttmrtfmis, pacaitsque Judais, tamen istorom relirip 
sacrwuna, a splendore hujus imperii, gravitate nominijr ' 
nsatriywjorfoaa instil hoc 

ma^wr qnkt ilia gens, quid de irapetio nftsttiv sentiret, [ 
oqttstffe asm**: quam cara diis itajnortalibus esset, 
dftritit* <pi6d eitvicU, quod efcfcafc, ofced jsWvsAsiT 
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3gfe ca n . , i a am » 

# i* then q^ite> feJftM^at^j^nQ, .ar^any ptier fir- 
man, ever said th^t ^4»4,nQt I^pqp^ themaj^ity of 
the empire to acknowledge, a supreme God. Their 
Jupiter, the £eus,of t^e. Greeks* the Jehovah of. the 
Phenicians, was always considered as the. master of 
the secondary gods. This great truth cannot be too 
%ci^y;incuJea^d. ,- * ' ' 

Did the Romans take their Gods from the Greeks? 

lHad npt the Romans, several gods for whom they 
were noUftdebtted to the Greeks ? - 

' . For instance, they could not be guilty of plagiarism 
in, adoring Qp?lum, while the Greeks adored Onranon; 
orm ^dressing themselves to Saturans and Teilus* 
whit? tl^e G^^ekf addressed themselves to Ge and 
Qhronos, ... . . , : „ . . ...\ - » 

They called Ceres, her whom the Greeks named Deo 
and Bemiter. • . , •> .» 

Their Neptune was Poseidon, their Venus was 
Aphrodite i their Juno was called, in Greek, Era; 
thj^r Pr^a^in^ Cone; and their favourites, Mars and 
^j^lona,„ 1 were Are$ and Enio. In none of these in- 
sta^s.j^t^enaines resemble. ,.,,... 

^Pid $h,e iuv^ntive>6pkits of Rome. and. of Gpeeee as* 
seja&Je? or did the one take from the other the thutft 
wbHe ihey disguised the name ? . 

«,fyif very natural that the Romans, without consult- 
ing the Greeks, should make to themsalves gods of die 
heavens, ..of time ; beings presiding, over- war, over 
generation, over harvests, without going* to Greece to 
ask for gods, as they afterwards, went there* to jask for 
laws. Whan you fit id a name ,that resembles nothing 
else, it is but fair to believe it a. native of that particular. 
country- ....«...>% 

But is not Jupiter, the master of all the; gods,, si 
word belonging to every nation* from, the Euphrates /to 
the Tiber, Among the first Romans, it wa&Jo^Jov*? 
among the Greeks, Zeus ; among the Pheaicians> the 
Syrians, and the Egyptians, Jehovah. 

Does not this resemblance ferye to>confrmi^hc rap* 
posit ion j that every people had the knowledge of the 
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Supfeme Befog* ?— « ttnowtedfce* ctonfuswF, it M true ; 
but what man can have it dtstind? 

,»•' . « SECTtdlTlII, 

J . , -, .' ' ' ' ' > 

Examination ofJSpinoM* 

. Spinosa cannot help admitting an intelligence acting 
in matter, and forming a whole with it, 

" I must conclude," he says, " that the absolute 
Being is neither thought nor extent, exclusively of each 
other; but that extent and thought are necessary attri- 
butes of the absolute Being."* . i 

.Herein he appears to differ from all the atheists of 
antiquity ; from Ocellus, Lucanus, Heraclitus, Demo- 
critns, Leucippus, Strato, Epicurus, Pythagoras, Dia- 
goras, Zeno of Elis, Anaximander, and so many others. 
Be differ* from them, above all, in his method, which 
he took entirely from the reading of Descartes, whose 
very style he has imitated. 

«. The multitude of those who cry out against Spinosa, 
without ever having read him, will especially be asto- 
nished by his following declaration. He does not 
make it to dazzle mankind, nor to appease theologians, 
nor to obtain protectors, nor to disarm a party : he 
speaks as a philosopher, without naming himself, with- 
out advertising, himself ; and expresses himself in La- 
tin, so as .to bo understood by a very small number. 
Here is his profession of faith. 

Spinosa* s Prof etsiot* of FaitLf 

. " If I also concluded that the idea of God, com- 
prised in that of the infinity of the universe, excused, 
me from obedience, love, and worship, I should 
make a still more pernicious use of my reason : for 
it* is evident to me that the laws which I have re- 
ceived*, not by "the relation or intervention of other 
men, but immediately from him, are those which the 
ligtft ef nature points but to me as the true, guides of 

. , . .. , ' , - . ■ „ .-, .. ^ — v ■ , - . , , ' i ■ • 
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rfttkwml ccmdbcf lf T * !ttlc# <&We&&tek in Awr p«#~ 
ticular, I should siri r toot ofrl£ «g*iiistrtiife ttfoteipfe 
myteftig arid the society of ttiy kin^ltaraWagainfet 
mysdf, m depriving mystlf of fM most solid? advantage 
of nry 'existence. This obedience does, 'it is trie' f biirtl 
me only to the dirtier of tny stated an* makes rne;i6ok 
on all beside as frivoldws practices, invented iti'stifyer* 
stition to serve the purposes of their inventors. 

" With regard to' the love of God, sb tar, I con-. 
oerre, isthiff idea from tetfdfag to weaken it,' that*** 
oAeris more calculated to increase k; since; through:,, 
it, I know thkt God is iritirhate With my befogs that* 
he gives me" existence, and my every property; but 
he gives me them liberally, without reproach', Withotrt 
ittterfesf, Without subjecting ihe to anyAinrg 'but tory* 
owh nature. It banishes fear, uneasiness, distrust, 
and aH the effects of a vulgar or interested Iovef. It 
informs me, that #iis is a good which I cannot lose, and* 
which I possess the more fully, as I know and love tit/* 

A« these the words of the virtuous' and tetalerFe* 
nelon, or those of Spinosa •? How is it that two men " 
so 'or^aied td eaA other, have, with s\u*h different 
notions of God, concurred in the idea of loving God ' 
for himself?* 

ft must W acknowledged, that they went both to the' 
sauie end,— the one as a christian, the other as a mast ' 
who hard die misfortune not to be so ; the holy 'arch* 
bishop as a philosopher, convinced that God is distinct 
from nature ; the other as a widely-erring disciple of 
Descartes, win) imagined that God is alt nature. 

The former was' orthodox, the Mtter was mistaken, 
—I must assent; but both were honest, both estfaatifer 
itt their sincerity, as in their .mild and simpte mwmef s;. 
though, there is no other point of resemblance: b etwdan 
the imitator of tk Odyssey* and a dry Cartesian fenced * 
round with argument;, between one #f the most ac* • 
compiished men of the court of Low XIV. in*estarjn 
with what is ca^^d a high dignity* '«■* *pw>r *rfj*. 

1. 11 i ■ i ■ ■ ii i i ■ ■ ii ^ ■ ■ *■ ■■■ ■ ■ - ■ T T ■ ' " " 
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dalzed.rJfcw, lron,g,with ,afo>xofopne| of4bfte buurirsd 

floras, in jthe.njoskprofouqd obscurity. t . .. * ., 

,Jtf ti^t^ te, Qny^ipjiliUadebfit^een them, jt,i* jthat , 
F^^,was,accq*e4 before the sanhedrim of die new 
lavfr (Lad the, other, before a synagogue without powef 
as, with^t. reason,; but the one submitted, the. other 
xeWiad.. ; 

* Foundation of Spinosa's Philosophy. ' 

The .great dialectician Bayle; has xefuted Spinosa. t 
His system, therefore* is not demonstrated, like one of 
Si&lid's propositions ; for if it were so, it could not be 
c9mba,tecL It is, therefore, at least, obscure. 

I have always had some suspicion that Spinpsa, with 
his universal substance, his modes and accidents, had 
sofne other, meaning than that; in which he is under- 
stood by JBayle ; ^nd consequently, that Bayle may be 
right, withQut paving confounded Spinosa. And, in 
particular > I. nave always thought that often Bpiposa, 
4id W>t understand himself, and that this is the princi- 
pal reason why he has not been understood. 

. Jt seems .to. .me, that the ramparts of Spinosism might 
be beaten down, on, a side which Bayle has neglected, 
Spinosa thinks that there can exist but one substance ; , 
ajtfl.it> appear* thro.ugbout.his book, that he builds his 
theqry on the mistake of Descartes, that ." Nature is a 
plenmn/! ...,..,, 

, The theory, of a plenum is as false as that of. a void. 
It is .gow. demonstrated, that motion is as impossible ia 
absolute fulness, as it is impossible that, in aa equal, 
balance, a weighjt.of two pounds in one scale should 
a^k a^eight.pf two ( in r th ( e other. , 

Now,, if every motion, absolutely requires, empty 
spap^ ; what..be^waes<of Spinosa's one and .only ■sufc-i 
stance? jHLpw, can the substance. of. a. ster, .between 
which^d us there i* a void so immense, be, precisely . 

■>■ • • ■ , » ' ' -' • " " , ' : ■ ■ , ■;■ ' ■ ;, '■ i , ,) j, 

♦ A/ter,hi* death, it wag seen, by his accounts, tU*tfoeha4, 
sometimes spent no more than four sous and a half per day, for his 
food. This- would not igu#» suffice for a dinner of monks assem - 
bled in chapter, 
f See Bayle's Dictionary, article Spihosa. 
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the substance' ,of thi* earth,, or thestitotwsx* o£ myself? 
or the substance of a fly eate* .by » spider? * • < < * ■ 
- Perhaps I mirtafcej., but J. never jbavefteen nblei to 
conceive haw gptnosa, < admitting »iafiaiie- rooifted 
<rf which thought and matter are the two mocW*tie#~u 
admitting the substance which be call* Gad,* and. *f 
which all that we see is mode or accident^-*«©ui<fcnfl- 
yertheless reject final causes. If this infinite, universal 
being thinks, must he not have design? If he has 
design,' must he not haVe a will ? Spindfe says, we 
are modes of that absolute, necessary, mfyatebimg. 
I say 16 Spinosa, We will, and have design we who 
are but modes; therefore this infinite, tiecessaryyalMO* 
lute being cannot be deprived of them; therefore he 
has will, design, power. >• 

I am aware that various philosophers, and especially 
Lucretius, have denied final causes ^ I am also airfare 
that Lucretius, though not very chaste, is a very greet 
poet in his descriptions and in his morals ; but In phi* 
losoohy Town he appears to me to be very far hehatrl 
a college porter or a parish beadle; To affirm that die 
eye is not made to see, nor the ear to hear, tio* Hie 
stomach to digest, — is not this the most enormous ab^ 
surdity, the most revolting folly, that ever entered the 
human mind ? Doubter as I am, this insatffty * seew 
to me evident, and I say so* 

For my part, I see in nature, as in the arts, only final 
cause*; and I believe that an apple-tree is made to 
bear* apples, as I believe that a wateh is made to tell 
the hour* 

I must here acquaint the reader, that if Spinas*), in 
several passages of his works, makes a jeeC of final* 
causes, he most expressly acknowledges^ them» hv the 
first part of his Being in General and in Particular t - 

Here he says, . " Permit me for a few vtomentMtf 
dwell with admiration an the wonderful dispensation* 

. • The reason that Bayle did not press this argument is, that he 
Wat unacquainted With the demonstrations of Newton, ikeUl^ 
Gregory, and Halley, that a void-is necessary to motion* 
rPageW. 



ot aature, which, having enriched the constitution of 
man with all the resources necessary to prolong to a 
certain term the dotation of his fr*H existence, and to 
animate his knowledge of himself by that 6f, an infinity 
fcf distant objects, seems purposely to' have neglected 
to give him the means of well knowing what he is ob- 
liged to mttke a more ordinary use of— the individuals' 
df hk& own species. ' Yet, when duly considered, this 
appears less the effect of a refusal than of an extreme 
liberality ; for, if there were any intelligent being that 
could penetrate another against his will, he would en-. 
joy such an advantage, as would of itself exclude him 
from society; whereas, in the present state of things, 
eaeh individual enjoying himself in full independence, 
communicates himself so much .only as he finds con- 
venient" 

- What -shall I conclude fromthis ? That Spihosa fre- 
quently contradicted himself; that he had not always 
clear ideas: that in the great wreck of systems, he 
clung: sometimes to one plank, sometimes to another ; 
that in this weakness he wa% Hke Mallebrahche, Ar- 
nattld, fiossuet, and Claude, who now and then contra- 
dicted themselves in their disputes ; that he was like 
numberless metaphysicians and theologians. I shall ■ 
conclude, that I nave additional reason for distrusting 
all my metaphysical notions ; that I am a very feeble 
animal, treading on quicksands, which are continually 
giving way beneath me ; and that there is perhaps no-: 
thing so foolish as to believe outf selves always in the 
right. 

Baruch*^8pinosa, you are very confused: but are 
you as dangerous as you are said to be? I maintain 
that you are not ; and my reason is", that yon ore con- 
fused, that you have 1 written 1 in bad Ldtin,' and that 
there* are not ten persons in Europe who read you from 
beginning to end? although you iiavebeeh translated 
into French. Wno Is the dangerous author ?-^-he who 4 
is read by the' idle at court and by the ladies. 

>\ , ■ . — /-;,.. ... , > i ,„ *<*»** — ■« ,-it I...I , i ,!,/■ 
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The author of the System pf '. Nature * b&tjiwiitke 
advantage of be^g.repd by both, tegppd **& %»<W»t # 
and by women, fltis style,, then, has merjA* ^fch'that 
of Spinosa wanted. He is. often luinin^usH^iflQ&$&es 
eloquent \ although he may be cVa*gfid f , iik* ^JA the 
rest, with repetition, declamation, and self-c^ntr*4ic$**i. 
But for profundity, be is Very, often to be distrusted, btf*h 
in physics and in morals. The interest, of, n^wfemd 
is here in question; we will, therefore, examine wfcjthpr 
his doctrine is true and useful ; and will, if we.Oan, 
be brief. 

" Order and disorder do not exist/ft . . » , ; », . A 

What ! in physics, is not a child bo$n blind* *?itfcout 
legs, or a monster, contrary to the nature; -pf the 
species? Is it not the ordinary regularity pf nature 
that makes order, and irregularity that /coastituts dis- 
order ? Is it not a . great derangement, a dreadful 
disorder, when nature gives a child hunger and closes 
the oesophagus? The evacuations of every kind are 
necessary; yet the channels are frequently without 
orifices* which it is necessary to remedy. Doubtless 
tins disorder has ^ s cause;, for there is no effect with* 
out a cause : but it is a very disordered effect. 
, Is not the assassination of our friend, or of our 
brother , a, Wribje disorder in morals ? Are not the 
calumnies of a Garasse, a.Le Tellier, a Doucin, 
against jansenists, and those of jansenists against 
Jesuits, rotty. disorders?.. Were aot the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the Irish massacres, &c execrable* 
disorders? This crime has its cause in passion, bat 
the effect is execrable; jthe cause is .fatal; jthJadcU*- 
order makes us shudder. The origin of the disorder 
remains ta he discovered, but the disorder exist*. 

" Experience proves to as, thatth* ttattir ^ihiah 
we regard aa inert and dead* amwunm action, intHli- 
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gence, and life, when it is combined in a certain 
way.''* 

This is precisely 4he diffccuity. '/Mow does a germ 
come to life ? Of this the author and the reader are 
alike ignorant Hence, fcre not the System of Nature, 
and all the systems in the world, so many dreams? 

u It would be necessary to define the vital principle, 
which I deem impossible^t 

' fs not this definition very easy, very common? Is 
not life organization with feeling? But that you have 
these two properties from the motion of matter alone, 
it Is impossible to give any proof: and if it cannot be 
proved, why affirm it? Why say aloud, " I know," 
while you say to yourself, " I know not?" 

" It will be asked, what is man?" &c.J 

Assuredly, this article is no clearer than the most 
obscure of Spinosa's ; and many readers will feel in- 
dignant at the decisive tone which is assumed without 
anything being explained. 

** Matter is eternal and necessary ; but its forms 
and its combinations are transitory and contingent," 
&c.§ 

It is hard to comprehend, matter being, according 
to our author, necessary, and without freedom, 
how there can be anything contingent. By contin- 
gency, we understand that which may be, or may not 
be: bat since all must be, of absolute necessity, 
every manner of being, which he here very erroneously 
calls contingent, is as absolutely of necessity as the 
being itself. Here again we are in a labyrinth. 

When you venture to affirm that there is no God, 
that matter acts of itself by an eternal necessity, it 
must be demonstrated like a proposition in Euclid, 
otherwise you rest your system only on a perhaps. 
What a foundation for that which is most interesting 
t£' the human race ! 

... " If man is by his nature forced to love his well- 
being, he is forced to love the means of that well- 
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being. It were useless, and pgshapii unjust* to ask 
a man to be virtuous, -if be eannot be so with©** 
making himself unhappy. So >4oafe a* wee slakes him 
happy, he must love vieW'*- ... « ; ♦ 

This maxim is yet more execrable in morals than 
the others are in physics. Were it true that & man 
could not be virtuous without suffering, he muetf be 
encouraged to suffer. Our. authors proposition would 
evidently be the ruin of society. Besides, how do6s 
he know that we cannot be happy without baring 
vices? On the contrary* is it not proved br ex* 
perience, that the satisfaction of having subdued tfiem 
is a thousand times greater than the pleasure of yield* 
mg to them—a pleasure atwa^a empoisoned^ a pteaife 
leading to woe. By subduing our vices, we acquire 
tranquillity, the consoling testimony of our conscience; 
by giving ourselves up to them, we lose our {health, 
our quiet — we risk everything. Thus our author 
himself, in twenty passages, wishes all to be sacrificed 
to virtue; and he advances this proposition only to 
give in his system a fresh proof of the necessity of 
being virtuous. 

" They who, with so many arguments, reject 
innate ideas, should have perceived^ that, this 
ineffable intelligence by which the world is said 
to be guided, and of which our senses can determine 
neither the existence -nor the qualities, is a; being 
of reason "t 

But truly, how does it follow from our having no 
innate ideas, that there is no God ? Is not this con- 
sequence absurd? Is there any contradiction in say- 
ing, that God gives us ideas through our senses? 
Is it not, on the contrary, most clearly evident, that 
if there is an Atanighty Being from whom we have 
life, we owe to him our ideas and our senses *as welT 
as everything else? It should first have been. proved 
that Ood does not eadst, which, our anther has; not 
done, which he has not even, attempted' to do* befbfe 
this page of his. tenth chapter- i ,-.... 

•ft«*lW. i Pap 167. 
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- - Fearful of wearymg the- reader by an examination 
of all these detached passages, I will come at once to 
tike foundation of the boot, and die astonishing error 
upon which the author has built his system. 

Story 0/ the, Eels, on which the System is founded. 

About the year 1750 there was, in France, an English 
Jesuit called Needham, disguised as a secular, who was 
then sewing as tator to the nephew of M. Dillon, arch* 
bishop of Toulouse. This man made experiments in 
nataifet philosophy, and especially in chemistry. 

Having put some rye-meal into well-corked bottles,' 
and gome boiled mutton gravy into* other bottles, he 
thought that his mutton gravy and his meal had given- 
birth to eels, which again produced others ; and that 
thus a race of eels was formed indifferently from the 
juice of meat, or from a grain of rye. 
. A natural philosopher, of some reputation, had no 
doubt that this Needham was a profound atheist. He 
concluded that, since eels could be made of rye- 
jneal, men might' be made of wheat flour ; that nature 
and chemistry produce all; and that it was demon-' 
strated we may very, well dispense- with an all- 
forming God. 

This property of meal very easily deceived one who,, 
unfortunately, was already wandering amidst ideas that 
should make us tremble for the weakness of the human 
mind.* He wanted Jx> dig a hole in the centre of die 
earth, to see the central fire ; to dissect Patagonians, 
that he might know the nature of the* soul; to cover 
the sick withzritoht to prevent them from perspiring; 
toexalt his soul, that he might foretel the future. If to 
these things it were added, that he had the still greater 
unhappinesa of seeking to oppress two of his brethren, 
Ifc would do no honour to atheism ; it would only serve 
to make us look into ouroebfes •with confusion. 

It lis really strange that men, while denying a 
Creator,, should have attributed • to themselves the 
power of creating eels- 

. .< * Mftuperttrit* 
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.. But it is yet move 'deplorable thai nafufoT ^htfofco-' 
phers, of better }nfbrmrition, Adopted the jestrit T^€ed- 
hani's ridiculous system, and Joined' it? l to tm&^tff 
Maillet, who asserted that the ocean had* formed 1 the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, and that men were originally 
porpoises, whose forked tails changed* in the course of 
time into thighs and legs.' Such fancies are worthy 
to be placed with the eels formed by meal; 

We were assured, not long ago, that «t Brussels a 
hen had brought forth half-a-dozen young rabbits. 

This transmutation, of meal and gravy mto eels 
was demonstrated to be as false and ridiculous, as it 
really is, by M. Spallasusani, a rather better observer 
than Needham* ' T 

But the extravagance of so palpable an illusion was 
evident without his observations. Needham's eels soon 
followed the Brussels hen,. 

Nevertheless, in 1 768 , lb* correct, elegant, and judi- 
cious translator of Lucretius was so far led away, that 
he not only in his notes to book viii. p. 361, repeats 
Needham's pretended experiments, but he also does all 
he can to establish their validity. 
. Here, then, we have the new foundation of the 
System of Nature. 

The author, in the second chapter, thus expresses 
himself: — 

" After moistening meal with water, and shutting up 
the mixture, it is found after a little time, with the aid 
of the microscope, that it has produced organised 
beings, of whose production the water and meal were 
believed to be incapable. Thus inanimate nature can 
pass into life, which is itself but an assemblage of 
motions."* 

Were this unparalleled blunder true, yet, in rigwtotfs' 
reasoning, I do not see how it would prove there is : mfr 
God; I do not see. why a supreme, intelligent, and 
mighty Being, having formed the sun and the stars, 
might not also deign to form aaimalculw without a 
germ. Here is no contradiction in terms. A demon- 

— i . . ,.,.•...■■■< i i , . I. *. ..,■'. . 
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s^MvjHTf^^tCM hMiiofeiUteMWtiisafttoBdaght 
el»£wjrere> wdn «Mt ^smwdJy. no pen*r fas <*** 
%n^,or wll T eve*i*4 t»Sv it. ..w r • ■.•,». 
,„Pin; author, tl^fttfl dEbalfcattttbsiwith conwmpt, l>e- 

i^;tbo»aifg«iD^M<i8»hackbMed> bat this muOTWJOtt^ 
#d, argjinwt i* that of <3krtro and of -N»ewtWfc 
^ajpue might somewhat totem the confidence of 
atheists in thanaelir&t The number is not small of 
tho,sag0s<whp, observing the course of the stars, dnd 
the prodigious art that- pervades* the structure of anl* 
in^s, and vegetables, have acknowledged a powerful 
hjand working these continual wonders. 

The* author- assert* that matter* blind and without 
choice, produces intelligent animals. Produce, without 
iut$Ui#$Bce, beings with intelligence! Is this oondetva- 
bje,?, Js: this .system founded *m the smallest vetisimfli- 
tttde? An opinion so contradictory requites proofs no 
le^ astonishing than itself. The author gives us none ; 
he aever proves anything ; but he affirms all that he 
advances. What chaos! what confusion! and what 
temerity! . 

Spinosa at least acknowledged an intelligence act- 
ing .in this gieat whole, which constituted nature: in 
this there was philosophy. But in the new system, F 
am .under the. necessity of saying that there is none* 

Matter has extent, solidity, gravity, divisibility. I 
have all these as well as this atone: but was a stone 
e?$i known to feel and think. If I am extended, solid, 
divisible, I owe, it to matter; But I have sensations 
and .thoughts — to what do I owe them? Not to wa- 
tejc, not to mice—most likely to something more pow- 
erful, than myself. Solely to the combination of the 
elements, you will say. Then prove it to me. Show.. 
m$ .plainly that my intelligence cannot have been given 
nous, by aa intelligent cause; To this are you reduced. 
\ Qur- author aucocssfufty combats the God of the 
sc&oqlmea — a G<?d composed of discordant qualities— 
a, : God to whom, a&pt*tbose*of Hem**, are attributed 
tb^.p^Bions of qaaB — » God caprdciouB^ fickle, unrea- 
sonable, .absurd: but he cannot combat the God of 
th& wise. TJbe wie% oontepapiatiny nature, admit an 
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injtMgfBt api,spww*iK>Wr« J*.» p^pSfjppe^ 
stble for human.reajon, t d&f^te, ( pf,4iwe afWtflWB* * 
tQ>gft*stefl.%tlwr«r ..•./:> J- tc,. t ; bv^'-..,iM.iH 

r.OurAutbQr^wk^ wheje.t^kefo&jewdw* afni^^mD^,, 
the impossibility that .any, one* without, being ,Anfta^fe< T 
sho^d tell where he reside*, he concludes t&fltke flpps 
not #xiet^. . This j*npt pjnlosopjucat ;., fox ^arftflfll* L 
because we, cannot tell where fte..Qause of .an,eff^,i9, r 
tQ,0o^c}ude. that there, is no cajise, If yo» ,Wl; Pfrer v » 
seen, a gunner, and you saw tjie effects, of, a, battery ,$£ v 
cannon,. you would noi,say, it acts entirely by iteefc; .t 

Shall it, then, only be necessary for you to sag}.! 
there is no Qqd, in, order to be believed on your, f own 
word? ,. . ( .. .. ; ... ,. • .1 , : ,t 

ISnaUy,. bjs great objection, is, the woea. and wmee 
of,maukind— an objection alike ancient ana* jpbiloappbir > 
cal; an, abjectipn .common, but fatal and te*r&ie, and.,* 
to which we, find ho answer but in the hppe of. a better ,, 
life* Yet what, is this hope? We can have no, ceih ■ 
taipty ia i% hwt from reason. . But I will venture to, say, , 
thaj; when- it is proved to us that a. vast edifice* epn- * 
struetedwith the greatest art, is built by aa a» qUHe^t, 
whoever he may be*, we -ought to believe in that arqW- .- 
tect,eveiu though , the edifice should be stained witfr.j 
our blood, polluted by , our crimes, and should ornab,, 
us ia.ks fall* . I, enquire not whether the architect^ a. 
good pne,. whether I ought to be satisfied with,Jfds ;t 
building, whether I should quit it rather than stay in < 
it, -ij^r iwhe^her,thpse,who are lodged in it for a few 
dary*> like *ny$elf, *re. content: I only, enquire, if .tob^n 
true that therf> is an architect or if this hou#e, cqr*- (l , 
taining so many fine apartments and so laany wretche4 . 
garrets* built itsfllf.. -..:..:! 

fi-; ,_.-•• j_ • *« : . ••» . ._• ._ _ «•■_•. " ? ;- «m 
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it^TteMmMg tfbeUemgin aSvpwn* Bein& 
The grtitit, the interesting object, as it appears t»me^ 



is, «^t to ar^temetephjystcally, but to consider whether^ 
for^b^^conim^W good' of us miserable and tbHddngs 
animal, "we should admit a rewarding* and-aveaging 
God, tttdnceow restraint add coiw>fifeoni Prshxjuld 



ig^WitTOe^ltffcdlso abam*TOrSelvefc't<> ttOflftity' 
witi&0afi%&pe, OiL& crhta ^itfidtitt^inorse. ,( •' " ' 

Hobbes says, that if, in a commonWeaffey iir whidh 
nd^Gtid « fctobaht »be • actetojriedged, ' stay* citfcetf wefti' to 
propose one, he would have hint "hariged. " 

^At>J)tnfent!^,%enieantby this sttun£e exagj^afcfon,' 
a dtteett/ Who Should Seek to rule iii the tiame of a god, 
a ehattalan who would make himself ^tyrant.* We 
understand' citizens, who, feeling the weakness of human 
natuifc, Itsperverseness, and its niteery, seek some prop' 
to stfppdrt it through the languors and horrors of this 
lifev- ■• ■■-'■.<: 

'FWm Job down to its, a great many men have cursed 
their existence ; we have, therefore, perpetual need of ' 
cdtofcoJation and' hope. Of these you* philosophy de- 
prived us. Tne fable of Pandora was better ; it left us 
h<Jpe — which you snatch from usf! Philosophy, you 
say; ■ furnishes no' propf of happiness to come. No — 
but you have no demonstration of the contrary, tliere 
maybefn us an indestructible monade which feels and 
thitiks, Without our knowing anything at all of how that' 
motoaefe'is made. Reason is hot absolutely opposed 
to 'this, idea 1 , though reason alone doefc not prove it. 
Hd& ^c*' this Opinion a prodigious advantage over 
yours ? Mine is useful to mankind, yours is baneful ; 
say Of it what you' will, it may encourage a Neto, 
an Alexander VI. or a Cartouche. Mine may restrain 
theni. ,; ^ .-..»... ....■• 

Materia Antoninus and Epictetug believed ttoat timr 
mdiiadej of whatever kind it' Was; would be united 
to the mtmade of the Great Bein£ ; and they were the * 
m&st 'virtuous of men. 

In the state of doubt in which we both ate, Mo not 
say to you with Pascal, ?' chuse the safest." There is 
no safety in uncertainty. We are here not to talk, but 
to examtae ; 'we must' judge, ; and our judgment is- not 
d$tenmn*d by 6ur<wUL I do not propose fa>< you t^o 
believe ^xttavagaait flings, in orctet t» escape emtaff- > f 
ra^sfnenlir II «b ndtsKy-to you, Go tp ]V^oca, an4 in. \ 
stfirot you£selfjby : kiBekig'the black stone,;tak^ hajdpf . 
a cow's tail, muffle youredfrdn -a scapuWy^ ^ fo'ufe;. 



5Wf imim&wto 

b*i#e^d fasa^ to a^n*rt^i(frow,of &e £$ff&a 

of Jtaing* : I; lay tt> yo%xC!5¥i^w^^>uWi«^^ii»Mto 
to be beneficent, to regard all superstition with horggfcj 
otiwj&jfttp* ]^a4Qf^,mtfcitft& <jhft&sjg*^iplyi*- 
raaaife$te4 in ail oi^^vf^vGQiy^qtffc tfotftu&H* 
<£ tl)a* desjgn-*r<th<) ^mprdiat wdJ»d>£M*fr of&Jfo • 
h*p%<wifl* W»<t}*at <W WQade^^wh^fr^^^st^^rtJ^i 
griiatjeternai Being* may be happy* thBQugh/4h^saiftp c 
great Being. There is aQ ; eontrawtfon,ia,ihis> <i Ifo*? 
can. no. more demonstrate Ms in^ssibilityvthaftij^an 
demonstrate matbwatieally tbatk k so.' Inn^aphyr,* 
sic* !nre scarcely reason on anything Iwt probahflttie#* : 
We else all .swimming* in a-sea • oftwhioh we fcsrwnfflgih 
see** % ahpife , JYoe.be to those who. fight while,thajr? 
swim! Land ,who><ian; but he tbat«rw«^HVtflfW»it 
" Ypu swia* iaj.vajn, there- is *o land;" disheartens/ 
me, and dspmes ma of all my strength. 

What is theqkgaet of one dispute? To console.pur i 
unjbappy existence. Who, consoles it — Yovotl? ,r f . ,* 

Yqu yourself own in some- passages of ypu* work*/ 
thai, the belief in a God has withheld some men on the - 
bfink, of crime; for me* this acknowledgment! i$.- 
enough. If this opinion hadprevented .hut terras**** > 
sin*tione, but- ten calumnies, but ten iniquitous, judg^A 
maris oft the. earth, I hold that the whole earth wgkll.* 
to: embrace iu . ..,., 

* Religion, you say, has produced thpusands^of crhjighi 
—«ty, anther, superstition, which unhappily reign* fprerj 
this giobe;it is tie most joruel enemy of the pjuffe.ado- t 
ration 4ueito the Supreme Being. . , » . 

tet us detest this monster which has constantly.? 
been tearing the. bosom of its mothep;tJhey who €*»*,, 
bat it. are benefeetpFs to mankind: it is a. serp*»t r 
endesjng religion in its foUU> its head must bebruiie^u 
without wounding the parent whom uninfects. andi<Wr* 

YOUM* - ■ i . - \ .1- -*^> 

You fear, "that, by adoring God^mea would »e*«rt 
again, heoome* superstitious and fanatical," , J^i*it 
no* to be ieared. that, in denying, him, ^they w»uU 
atawA* themselves to the most ati^iou» passio ns e ^ d * 
thfcjfc<^frightftde»«e*2< Between there t^ ftrtiwofl ; 



isxthere not i very rritiotia* mean ? • < Where is v the safe 
tefcft betweeti these* tw<> vodk*?" It b Gbd ? and wise 
laws'. * '/ ■' - v ••• -* -^' - •'-• <•--• '•..«-"■-. , 

' Yi>u affirm, that it is but one step front adoration to 
sti^StitiOn : btrt tfeete is an infinity to weil-icetastitttted 
mitidsV and these are now very numerous : { Aey are at 
thWhead ctf nations* they influence public taaimefs, 
and, year by year, the. fanaticism that overspread the 
eartti is receding" in its detestable usurpations. 

1 shall say a few words more in answer to what yon 
say in page 223. *' If it be presumted that there are 
relations between man sand this incredible being, then 
altars must be Taised and presents must be made to 
hifn, &d ; if no conception be formed of this being, then 
the matter must be referred to priests, who . . i ." <&c; 
&c. &c. A great evil to be sure, to assemble in the 
harvest season, and thank God for the bread that 
he has given us! Who says you should make pre- 
sents to God ? The idea is ridiculous ! But where is 
the harm of employing a citizen, called an ' elder' br 
* priest,' to render thanks to the divinity in the name 
of the other citizens ? — provided the priest is not a 
Gtegory VII; trampling on the heads of kings, nor an 
Alexander VI. polluting by incest his daughter, the 
oi&pring of a rape, and, by the aid of his bastard son, 
poisoning and assassinating almost all the neighbour- 
ing 1 princes : provided that, in a parish, this priest is not 
a - knave, picking : the pockets of the penitents he con- 
fesses, and using the money to seduce the girls he 
catechises; provided that this priest is not a LeTellier, 
putting the whole kingdom in combustion by rogueries 
worthy of the pillory, nor a Warburton, violating the 
lafws of society, making public the private papers of a 
mknber of parliament in order to rtom him, and calum- 
niating whosoever is not of his opinion. The latter 
cases are rare. The sacerdotal state is a curb which " 
forces to good behaviour ' 

' A * stupid priest excites contempt ; . a* bad priest in- 
sures horror ; a good priest, mild, pious, without 
siperstitiOrt, charitably tolerant, is one who ought to 
be cherished and riveted. You thead iib*ises+HBO do L 



Let us unite *oi p*weat< theni ; 'bullet** not fcduw 
d««ri the wafeirheri it itf ^twtfml ^ sxteiety; idhm 
it id hdt perverted ; by fanaticism, otr by fraudulent* 
Wickedness; -■'.■■" ■■ ,'w ■• l ■ , 

I have *ad very important thing to fell you. , ! Lad* 
persuaded tlmt you are in a great errors but'*! 1 *** 
equally couvmced that yen are honest-m youu sfei&de- 
biJson. You* would have men vittuou* even, without -d 
God, although you have unfortunately said that "«ik 
soon as vice renders man happy, he must fore? vice"— 
a irighdul proposition, which your friends: should h$** 
prevailed on you to erase. Everywhere eke you inspire 
probity. This philosophical dispute will only be be* 
tween you and ai few philosophers mattered over. 
Eutojpe ; the test of the earth will not even hear of it. 
The -people do .not read us. If some theologian were 
to seek to persecute us, he would be. impudent as weU 
as wicked; he would but serve to confirm you, and to 
make new atheists* 

You ate wrong : but the Greeks did not persecute 
Epicurus; Che Romans did not persecute Lucretit*. 
You are wrong : but your genius and your inrlue must 
be respected, while you are refuted with, all possible 
strength. 

. In my opinion, the finest homage that eaa be rendered 
to God is, to stand forward in his defence without 
anger; as the most unworthy portrait that can be 
drawn of him is, to paint him vindictive and furious* 
He is truth: itself; and truth is without passion. To 
be*a*disoiple of God is, to announce irim as. of a mild 
heart and* an unalterable mind. • 

I think, with you* that fanaticism ae a monster: a 
thousand tiroes more dangerous than, phifosopfcwal 
atheism. Spinosa did not commit a single bad action* 
Ohatel and Rsxrattlac, both devotee*,, assassinated 
Henry IYk u . =. ■ » » ;- *. ;,,>#■• 

. The atheist of the closet is almost always a qujbi 
pfliiosophery while tjie lanatoc k* always turbulent 
fcs4 »the coattiatheist, the atheistical prince/ might beitfcfc 
actiurge <of nmukkcL ' fiergk and h*s\like hate das* 
akstius^as muckharsaiafl tad fanatic* of Msmetfit and.rf 
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tfeeCeaennes. , I; say the.lanaAica'Of both sides, The 
misfortune is, that atheists of the- closet make^theisii 
efttfi^ court* ( It wa»Xt)bin»wfei3 bimigkt^p AfibiUes; 
be fed him with lion's marrow. Achilles wattikfedsy 
drag Hector's body round i the walls of * Tr©y , and im- 
molate twelve captives to his vengeance. ..:.;. 

sGtidr keep us from an abominable priest who should 
hew* a king in pieces with bis sacrificing knife ! as also 
fipomshim who, with a helmet on his head and & cuirass 
on his back, at the age of seventy, should dare to 
sign ibiith his three bloody fingers the ridiculous excom- 
mupkation of a king of France ! and from . . . : * and 
feom . .... 

^ But also, may God preserve. us from a choleric and 
barbarous despot, who, not believing dn»a God, should 
be his, own God* who should render himself unworthy 
0f his sacred tarasi by trampling en the duties, which 
that trust imposes,, who should remorselessly saerifiea 
to his passions his friends, his relatives, bis/servants, 
and his people. These two tigers, the one shorn, the 
other ordwned, are equally to. be feared. By what 
jueans shall we muzzle them? .... 

A If the idea of a God has made a Titus or a Trajan; 
an Antonine or an Aurelius, and those great Chinese 
emperors, whose memory is so dear to the second of 
the most ancient and most extensive empires in the 
■world, these examples are sufficient for my oause-*-*and 
jay cause is that of all mankind. 
. I do not believe that there is in all Europe ode 
statesman, one man at all versed in the affairs of the 
world, who has not the most profound contempt for the 
legends with which we have been inundated, even nHore 
than we now are withpamphlets. If religion no longer 
gifes birth to civil wars, it is to philosophy alone ffiat 
ivevare indebted, theological disputes beginning tsr 
be regarded in much the same manner as the quarrels 
<tf Punch and Joan at die faht Ah usurpation, alike 
odious and ridiculous, founded upon fraud on one side, 
ftad • stupidity on the other, : k'^every instant under* 
Mined by' reason, which is es&bHsimigalB'rikigttt The 
hnH f $ la&Bok B©muiitt-*that maslerfAtfceof ias " 
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and folly, no longer dares appear, even in Roipe. If 
a regiment of monks makes the leaf t evolution *$aiflpt 
the Taws of the state, it is immediately brefcen., jt-Jtait, 
because the Jesuits have been expelled, must we 
also expel God ? On the contrary, we mnat-, low him 
the more. 

SECTION VI, 

In the reign of Arcadins, Logomachos, a theologue 
of Constantinople, went into Scythia and stopped at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus in the fruitful plains of 
Zephirim, on the borders of Colchis. The. good old 
man . Dondindac was in his great hall, between his 
large sheepfold and his extensive barn; he was. on his 
knees with his wife, his five sons and five daughters, 
his kinsmen and servants; and all were singing the 
praises of God, after a light repast — " What art thou 
doing, idolater?" said Logomachos to him. . " I am 
not an idolater," said Dondindac. " Thou must be 
an idolater/ 1 said Logomachos " for thou art not a 
Greek. Come, tell me what thou wast singing in thy 
barbarous Scythian jargon?" — " All tongues are alike 
to the ears of God," answered the Scythian ; " we were 
singing his praises." — " Very extraordinary!" returned 
the theologue; " a Scythian family praying to God 
without having been instructed by us !" He soon en- 
tered into conversation with the Scythian Dondindac ; 
for the theologue knew a little Scythian, and the other 
a little Greek. This conversation has been found in a 
manuscript preserved in the library of Constantinople. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Let us see if /thou knowest thy catechism. Why 
dost thou pray to God ? 

DONDINDAC. 

Because it is just to adore the Supreme Being, (pom 
whom we have everything. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Very fair for a barbarian. And what dost thou ask 
of him ? . u „ 

DONDINDAC , 

I thank him for the blessings I enjoy, and even for 
the trials which he sends me ; but I am careful ty F fsk 



iioth^'bf'Wrtti'forteliio^ onf •wants biftdr foan 

w&th<jr wnife »y ntiigfeboar wasf *s*king for rain. ' 

^i^ttff^iaywi^rthe^onldsdysdhie nonsense or other. 
Let us begin further back. Barbarian, who told thee 
that there is a God? 

u 'AllttttuTSlellsine. ' '" • ; : • * { ' : , 

* i,l Ttetisr not enough. What idea hast ihou of tiod? 

1 sV ■ ' ' ' ' " : BOyDINDAC. l 

Thef idea of nry Creator ; my master, who will reward 
xne if I do 'good, and punish me if I do evil. 

LOGOlttACfebS. ' \ . 

Trifles! trash! £et us come to some essentials. Is 
God infinite* Secundum quid, or according to essence : 

Ml ' DOWDINDAC, 

* ; 1 Ttion*t understand you. 

'."., o LOGOMACHOS. 

• Brute beast I Is God in one place, or in every 
ifcfce*? 

" ,n *' ' * DONDITSTDAC. . . 

I know not . . .just as you please. 

T ' / ^OGOMACHOS. 

Ignoramus? • . Can he cause that which has not been 
to h^ve been, or that a stick shall riot have two ends,? 
Does he see the future as future, or as present,? How 
does he draw being from nothing, and how reduce being 
to nothing?. 

DON DIN D AC. 

I have never examined these things. 

J.OGOMACHOS. 

1 What a stupid fellow 1 Well, I must come nearer to 

thy level Tell me, friend, dost thou think that 

spatter qan be eternal? ,7 

*** ''''". . DOWDnrBAC. ' -, 

What matters it to me whether jt exists from all eter- 
nity or not ? I do not exist from all eternity, < (podmpst 
^tiil fce Jny master. He ha* given nae the nutu^e of 
^V6t. in. 2 h 
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justice; it is my duty to follow it: I seek not to be a 
philosopher; I wish to be a man. J 

LOGOMACHOS. 

One has a great deal of trouble with these block- 
heads. Let us proceed *tep by step. What k God? 

DOKDIKDAC. 

My sovereign, my judge, my father. • 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is not what I ask. What is his nature? 

DOKDINDAC. 

To be mighty and good. . 

LOGOMACHOS. 

But is he corporeal or spiritual? 

DONDINDAC. 

How should I know that? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

What; dost thou not know what a spirit is? 

DOWDINDAC. 

Not in the least. Of what service would that know- 
ledge be to me? Should I be more just ? Should I be a 
better husband, a better father, abetter master, or a 
better citizen ? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Thou must absolutely be taught what a spirit is. It 
is ... it is ... it is ... I will say what another time. 

DONDINDAC 

I much fear that you will tell me rather what it is not 
than what it is. Permit me, in turn, to ask you one 
question. Some time ago, I saw one of your temples: 
why do yon paint God with a long beard ? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is a very difficult question, and requires preli- 
minary instruction. 

DONDINDAC. 

Before I receive your instruction, I must relaie to 
you a thing which one day happened to me. t had 
lust built a closet at the end of my garden, when t 
heard a mole arguing thus with an ant: — " He*re' is a 
fine fabric/' said the moje ; "it mu$t have been y renr 
powerful mole that performed tihis w&rk."-r-^ k Ybiijest* 
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returned the sot; " the architect of this edifice i* an 
ant of mighty genius/ ' . From that time I resolved 
never to dispute. 

GOOD, THE SOVEREIGN GOOD—A CHIMERA. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness is an abstract idea composed of certain 
pleasurable sensations. Plato, who wrote better than 
he reasoned, conceived the notion of his world in 
archetype; that is, his original world, — of his general 
ideas of the beautiful, the good, the orderly, and the 
just, as if there had existed eternal beings, called order, 
good, beauty, and justice ; whence might be derived 
the feeble copies exhibited here below of the just, the 
beautiful, and the good. 

It is, theq, in consequence of his suggestions, that 
philosophers have occupied themselves in seeking for 
the sovereign good, as chemists seek for the philoso- 
pher's stoqe; but the sovereign good has no more 
existence than the sovereign square, or the sovereign 
crimson : there is the crimson colour, and there are 
squares ; but there is no general existence so denomi- 
nated. Thjs chimerical manner of reasoning, was, for 
a lon^ time, the bane of philosophy. . 

Animals feel pleasure in performing all the functions 
for which they are destined. The happiness which 
poetical fancy has imagined would be an uuipterrupted 
series of ples«aujes, but such a series would be inconv 
patible with our. organs and our destination. There is 
great pleasure in eating, drinking, and connubial en- 
dearments ; but it is clear that if a man were always 
eating,' or always in the full extacy of enjoyment, his 
organs would be incapable of sustaining it : it is farther 
evident that he would be unable to fulfil the destinies 
he ^as born to, and that, in the case supposed, the 
human race, would absolutely perish through pleasure. 

To* p^ss constantly and without intenroption. frbn* 
one pleasure to another,. is also a chimera. The woman 
y who has. cpnqeived must go through childbirth, which 

2h2 
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is a paha : tl^e Man, is obliged ft cTj^ve; : ^w4 W&hW 
stone, which is not a pleasure, ., . . .. .« .;*, ,^.^. 

If the name of happiness is ineant to. bo $ppjti£4j$t 
some pleasures which, are d^fusqd' ovej ftupqan,, ,1^ 
there is in fact, we must admit, :happt^s., ( ? Jftttfee 
name attaches only to one pleasure always, per jagyaaeflfl. 
or to a continued although varied range of deJicw&a 
enjoyment/ then happiness belongs not to this tepra* 
queous globe. Go and seek for it elsewhere* . 

If we make happiness consist in any particular silua* 
tion that a man may be in, as for instance, a situation 
of wealth, power, or fame, &c. we are no less mis^akqnj 
There are some scavengers who are happier than some* 
sovereigns. Ask Cromwell whether he was more happy 
when he was lord protector of England, than when, ia 
his youthful days, he enjoyed himself at a tavern ; hb 
trill probably tell you in answer, that the period* of ki& 
usurpation was not the period most productive of plea- 
sures. How many plain or even ugly country women' 
are more happy than were Helen and Cleopatra. 

We must here however make one short remarks 
that when we say such a particular pan }s probacy 
happier than some other, that a young muleteer haft* 
very superior advantages over Charles the fifth,, that a: 
dress-maker has more enjoyment than a princess, we* 
should adhere to the probability of the case. There* is 
certainly every appearance that a muleteer, ;in fall . 
health, must have more pleasure than Charles the* 
fifth, laid up with the, gout; but nevertheless it may i 
also be, that Charles, on his crutches, revolves in- his, 
mind with such extacy the faqts of his* holding a.' 
king of France and a pope prisoners,, that his lol.ia . 
absolutely preferable to that of ^he young and vigorous 
muleteer. , ; « ' , fi 

It certainly belongs Jp God alone, ito abejpg.c£p*bfe*.( 
of Seeing through all hearts, to dec; i^e wYfinAi . i* A* > 
happiest man. There is ...only one. . case in wj^h^ ft. > 
person can atom that nis actua^tafc is w^se r $r,be$tej?i , 
than that of his pei^hbour; this oase Jus^t^wattog 
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I will suppose that Archimedes has. an . assignation 
set night witn nis mistress. Nomentanus has the same 
assignation ft the same hour. • Archimedes presents 
himself at the door, aid' it is shut, in his face; but it 
is' opefnetf to his 'Kv&l, who makes an excellent supper, 
which he' enlivens by his repeated sallies of wit upon 
Architnedes, and after the conclusion of which he 
wH&dr*ws to still higher enjoyments, while the other 
remains exposed in the street to all the pelting of a 
pitiless storm. There can be no doubt that Nomen- 
tatius has a right to say, I am more happy to-night 
than Archimedes: I have more pleasure than he; 
but it is necessary, in order to admit the truth and 
justness of the inference of the successful competitor 
id his own favour, to suppose that Archimedes is think- 
ing only about the loss of his good supper, about being 
despised and deceived by a beautiful woman, about 
being supplanted by his rival, and annoyed by the 
tempest; for, if the philosopher in the street should 
be calmly reflecting that his soul ought to be above 
being discomposed by a strumpet or a storm, if he 
should be absorbed in a profound and interesting pro- 
blem, and if he should discover the proportions between 
the cylinder and die sphere, he may experience a 
pleasure a hundred times superior to that of Nomen- 
tanus. 

It is only therefore in the single case of actual plea- 
sure and actual pain, and without a reference to any- 
thing else whatever, that a comparison between any 
two individuals can be properly made. It is un- 
questionable that he who enjoys the society of his 
mistress is happier at the moment than his scorned 
rival deploring over his misfortune. A man in health 
sapping on a fat partridge, is undoubtedly happier at 
the time than another under the torment of the colic ; 
but we cannot safely carry our inferences farther; we 
cannot estimate the existence of one man against that 
of another; we possess no accurate balance for weigh- 
ing desires and sensations. , 

Wtebegan this article with Plato and his sovereign 
good; we will conclude it with Solon and the saying 

2h3 
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ef hfe WHAhn*T*e^^ that 4( rwe 

ought to p^monace'iio -man hfcppy ^before- his death." 
This maxim, when examined into, will ta found nothing . 
more than a puerile remark, just like many other 1 
apothegms consecrated by their antiquity. The mo- 
ment of death has nothing in common with the lot 
experienced by any man in life ; a man may perish by 
a violent and ignominious death, and yet, up to that 
moment, may have enjoyed all the pleasures of which 
human nature is susceptible. It is very possible and 
very common for a happy man to cease to be so ; no 
one can doubt it; but he has not the less had his 
happy moments. 

What, then, can Solon's expression strictly and 
fairly mean ? that a man happy to-day is not certain 
of feeing so to-morrow f In this case it is a truth so 
incontestable and trivial, that, not merely it is not 
worthy of being elevated into a maxim, but it is not 
worth delivering at all. 
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Well-being is a rare possession. May not the so- 
vereign good in this world be considered as a sovereign 
chimera? The Greek philosophers discussed at great 
length, according to their usual practice, this cele- 
brated question. The reader will, probably, compare 
them to just so many mendicants reasoning about the 
philosopher's stone. 

The sovereign good! What an expression! It 
might as well have been asked, What is the sovereign 
blue, or the sovereign ragout, or tbe sovereign walk, ox 
the sovereign reading, &c. 

•' Every one places his good where he can, and bas as 
tAuch of it as he can> in his own way, and Hi-very 
scanty measure. Castor loved horses * his twin, bro- 
ther, to try a foll-w 

fyrtitf oerti ? qai& noii dem f rermis hi qtftfd jtibet ahfti* .-<• J 
' -' CftttoV gto<»S«t«4bi4 c*6'fMMgnatu«e«dein ' _ T ,; • 

Pugnis, &c. • ' , ,' 

The greatest good is &at which delights us sopow- 
erfuliy as to render ns incapable of feeling anything 
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ehv; as i the greatest evil is that which. g?es so far as 
to deprive ilsof all feeling* .These are the ,two ex- 
tremeto of human nature* an& tfresp roome^ts are 
short ... 

•Neither extreme delight nor extreme torture can 
last a whole life. The sovereign good and the sovereign. 
evil ate nothing more than chimeras. 

We all know the beautiful fable of Crantor. \te 
introduces upon the stage at the Olympic games, 
Wealth, Pleasure, Health, and Virtue. Each claims 
the apple. Wealth says, I am the sovereign good, 
for with me all goods are purchased : Pleasure says, 
the apple belongs to me, for it is only on my account 
that wealth is desired : Health asserts, that without 
her there can be no pleasure, and wealth is useless : 
finally, Virtue states, that she is superior to the other 
three, because, although possessed of gold, pleasures,, 
and health, a man may make himself very contemptible 
by misconduct. The apple was conferred on Virtue. 

The fable is very ingenious; it would be still more 
so if Crantor had said, that the sovereign good consists 
in the combination of all the four rivals, Virtue, Health, 
Wealth, and Pleasure ; but this fable neither does, nor 
cafi, resolve the absurd question about the sovereign 
good. Virtufe is not a good. It is a duty. It is of a 
different nature ; of a superior order. It has nothing 
t<> do with painful or with agreeable sensations. A 
virtuous man, labouring under stone and gout, without 
aid, without friends, destitute of necessaries, perse- 
cuted, and chained down to the floor by a voluptuous 
tyrant who enjoys good health, is very wretched; and 
his insolent persecutor, caressing a new mistress on 
his bed of purple, is very happy. Say, if you please, 
thtft the persecuted sage is preferable to the persecuting, 
proflfg'ate; say that you admire the one and detest the 
other ; but confess that the sage in chains ,is scarcely 
less than mad with rage and pain : if he do not himself 
admit t!hat he is so, be completely deoeives : you ; he is, 
a charlatan. 
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GOOD. f< , 

Of Good and Evil, Physical <t*dMoT&A ^ t 

We here treat of a question of the greatest 'iKST-* 
culty and importance. It relates to tfce'wtitfUrof 
human life. It would be of much greater consequence 
to find a remedy for our evils ; but no remedy te io be 
discovered, and we are reduced to the sad necessity" of 1 
tracing out their origin. With respect to this origins 
men have disputed ever since the days of Zoroaster, 
and in all probability they disputed on the same subject 
long before him. It was to explain the mixture of good 
and evil that they conceived the idea of two princi- 
ples — Oro mazes, the author of light, and Arimanes, 
the author of darkness ; the box of Pandora; the two 
vessels of Jupiter: the apple eaten by Eve; and a 
variety of other systems. The first of dialecticians, 
although not the first of philosophers, the illustrious 
Bay le, has clearly shown how difficult it is for christians 
who admit one only God, perfectly good and just, to 
reply to the objections of the Manicheans who acknow- 
ledge two Gods — one good, and the other evil. 

The foundation of the system of the Manicheans, 
with all its antiquity, was not on that account more 
reasonable. Lemmas, susceptible of the most clear 
and rigid geometrical demonstration, should alone have 
induced any men to the adoption of such a theorem as 
the following : — " There are two necessary beings, both 
supreme, both infinite, both equally powerful, both in 
conflict with each other, yet, finally, agreeing to pour 
out upon this little planet, — one, all the treasures of his 
beneficence, and the other all the stores of his malice." 
It is in vain that the advocates of this hypothesis 
attempt to explain by it the cause of good and evil: 
even the fable of Prometheus explains it better. 
Every hypothesis, which only serves to assign a reasoft 
for certain things, without being, in addition to that ' 
recommendation, established upon indisputable > pfii*ci- 
pies, ought invariably to be rejected, v 
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- The christian doctors ^independently of revelation, 
which makes everything credible) explain the origin 
of good and' evil no "better than the parther-gods of 
Zftmaqteiv ■■ •■ • «■ • • • •* »■ '' 

i,.WJ^n they say God'i* a -tender feUher, God is a'jtosfi 
king ;. .when they add the idea of infinity to that of love, 
1^atkbd4ess> that justice which they observe in the 
best pf their own species, they soon fall intd > the most 
palpable and dreadful contradictions. How could thfe 
sovereign} who possessed in infinite fulness the" prin- 
ciple • or qualify of human justice; how cbfeltf this> 
father, entertaining an infinite affection for his children ; 
haw squid this being, infinitely powerful, have formed 
creatures in his own likeness, to have them immediately 
afterwards tempted by a malignant demon, to make- 
the*?, yield to that temptation, to inflict death on those 
whom he had created immortal, and to overwhelm their 
posterity; with calamities and crimes ! We do not here 
speak of a contradiction still more revolting to our 
feeble. .reason.;. How could God, who ransomed thfe 
human; race by the death of his only son; or rathfer, 
how could God, who took upon himself -the nature of 
man, and died orithe cross to save men from perditkta, 
consign ,qver to eternal tortures nearly the whole of 
th^at human race for whom he died? * * Certainly, when 
we consider this system merely as philosophers (Without' 
tfy^ aM Pf faith) we must consider it as absolutely mo*"' 
st^ou* and. abominable. It makes of God either 'pure 1 
and unmixed majic^> and that malice driftBke/wnkfr 
created {hjuftktiig beings to purpose to< devote them 1 to 
et^naj. misery, or absolute ini^tenee andinibeeiftty; 
irr npt ;being able to foresee 1 or to prevent the torm^ntr ■ 
o^>Jwsypffspringfc • ,•< • •> -^ -•■ '•■• f; : ^ f •• -' '• 
^ <tlie eternity of misery is not th& sdbjeqtf'tff' 
&ia ; jai;tfcl$, whmbrelateB property only 1 to th^'goo* 4 
anj4 e^il of the- present life. No'ne ef the dqetb^ of ( 
th^ jifime*au0 Chur«he9- of ahri£tiani£y,i ail of Which ^ 
adyQfi^ ^dret#Mwe<ft^hdttJc^ 
able to convince a sitfgte sage* ot yi'i.Jiwi'j *,?;■»'.. ? >^<j 
. We cannot conceive how Bayle, who managed the 
weapons of dialectics with such admirable Btren^ " 
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and dexterity, could, content hwajdlf withiiMrodrotthg 
in a dispute a Manichean,* a Cdvjnist, a Moufliat^ ana 
a Socinian. , Why did.he.npt introduce, a* speiddng, a 
reasonable and sensible wan? Why did not Bayte 
speak in his own person? . He would, have saldVfar 
better what we shall now venture to say ourselves, i 

A father, who kills his children, is .a monstef ;iwJun& 
who conducts his subjects into a snare* in order *o 
obtain a pretext for delivering them up to punishment 
and torture, is an execrable tyrant. If you conceive 
(Jxod to possess the same kindness which, you require kx 
a father, the same justice that you require: in a king, 
no possible resource exists by which, if we may use the 
expression, God can be exculpated ; and by allowing: 
him to possess infinite wisdom and infinite goodness 
you, in fact, render him infinitely odious; you. excite* a 
wish that he had no existence; you furnish arms to 
the atheist, who will ever be justified in triumphantly 
remarking to you, Better by far is it to deny a Gods 
altogether, than impute to him such conduct as ybu 
would punish, to tfce extremity pf the law, in men. 

We begin then with observing, that it is unbecoming 
in us to ascribe to God human attributes. Iti&not for 
us to make God after our own likeness. Human jus«- 
tice, human kindness, and human wisdom, can never be 
applied or made suitable to him. We may extend these 
attributes in our imagination as far as we are able to 
infinity ; they ( will never be other than human qualifies 
with boundaries perpetually or indefinitely removed i 
it would be equally rational to attribute to him infinite 
solidity,, infinite jnotion, infinite roundness* or infinite 
divisibility. These attributes can never be his. > 

Philosophy informs us that this universe must hawe> 
been arranged bv> being incomprehensible** eternal^ 
and existing by his own nature ; but, once again, we 
must observe, that philosophy gives us no wformajfoa 
on the subject of the attributes of that JoaMwe. nWa 
know what, ^e is not, and not what ,heis» Y 

. . .-..I > ■ ■ , .... , ■■■.. »» t .,+.. - «<»«» j ■ ! !» >» * * 
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:: <WHh Respect t&Oo&i theft! 1ft rieither good hoi evil, 
physically d^ morally. ., 

-. WW* i^-physical or natural evil ? Of all evils, the 
gteatfesfc, undoubtedly, is death. Let us for a moment 
consider whether man could have been immortal. 
. In order that a body like purs should have been in- 
' diasolabte; imperishable, it would have been necessary 
that it should not be composed of parts ; that it should 
not be bom; that it should have neither nourishment 
nor growth ; that it should experience no chauge. 
Let' any one examine each of these points ; and let 
every reader extend their number according to .his 
own suggestions, and it will be seen that the proposi- 
tion of an immortal man is a contradiction. 
. If our organized body were immortal, that of mere 
animals would be so likewise : but it is evident that, in 
the course of a very short time, the whole globe would, 
h> this case, be incompetent to supply nourishment to 
tfKrae animals; those immortal beings which subsist 
only in consequence of renovation by food, would then 
perish for want of the means of such renovation. All 
this involves contradiction. We might make various 
other observations on the subject, but every reader who 
deserves the name of a philosopher will perceive, that 
death was necessary to everything that is born ; that 
death can neither be an error on the part of God, nor 
an evil, an injustice, nor a chastisement to man. 

Man, born to die, can no more be exempt. from 
pain than from death. To prevent an organized sub- 
stance endowed with feeling from ever experiencing 
pain, it would be necessary that all the laws of nature 
should be changed ; that matter should no longer be 
divisible; that it should neither have weight, action, nor 
ftoce; that a rock might fall on an animal without 
crashing it; and that water should have no power to 
suffocate, or fite to burn it. Man impassive, then, is 
as much a contradiction as man immortal. ( 

This feeling of pant' was indispensible to stimulate us 
to self-preservation, and to impart to us such pleasures 
as are eaasirtenUwith those general laws by whiclT the 
whole system of nature is bound and regulated. ' 
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ment injuring ourselves without pertdWn^ it.^' n 1 
earth* e^toelftekt'of uiteiaines^^itlid^fem^ si 
toon of pain, we ebotrtd : periilrtn rfb fiWcfcion of*lL?4; 
shouM n4^r cotan^^ dejftfttree 

of *# ike pleasures ©f it Hunger' *■* th<* 'cWtoWfflcS- 
jneitt .of pai», which compels t&'td t^k^dur^'req^Srlb 
nourishment. Ennui is a pain w.hich stimulates ffij^*- 
ercise-and occupation, »' hcnfa- itself is* ^nyefsity 
which becomes pamftil until it' is tiiet With Sorf^on^o* 
ing attachment. In •a'wbrtl;' every desirejs a^ank' a 
necessity, a begmaiijg of pain; Pain,* therefor£ 'Is' fnfe 
main spring, of all the adtid»s : of anrniate\l^?nM 
Every animal' possessed of tediti^tnustbe iiOT^tb 
pain, ifm'after is divisible ; and pain Was&stieicesW^as 
death. It is riot, therefore, ah en-otof pr^vitan^/tior 
a result of malignity, ; nor a J ^eatufe*0^in^iniu6n. 
Had we seen .only bhrtes sufler, ive* sn6iila^%j%a^ 
never- have accused nature of harshness' Gr^cWfcffy ; 
had we, while ourselves were impassive, wftneWeic[.the 
lingering 1 ' and torturing dfeath of a "dove,' When* a/ iue 
seized upon itwtth his murderous talons; and leifeaVely 
devouring its bleedrng limbs, ;4loirig\h?'th^^tf'^oi9 
than we do dursclvies, we should not express fna slitfhtr 
osf Murrnnr of dissatisfaction. But what claim fiaye 
we for an exemption of our own bodies ftonr sflch/dii 
mentfaerment and torture beyond vftiit might be'iifge^ 
in behalf of brutes ? Is it that ^ve posdestf an ffrtewct 
superior to theirs* But whatlias rh1felIe*tW$^& 
the divisibility' of niatter* <3ati a tefride^Tnftr&it 
leesin >abrahi prevent fire rxotn bu*rnl%>df a 5 r8c\ 
frem crushing us? 4: * w ' - - • .-.neuo* 

« Moral evili upon which' so^ahylrolutneii liaWreen 
written is, *fr' Tact, hbthhi£*ih1t , natural 'ttit '*Tra 
nsoral evil is a sensatfpn of pain occasioned irj^* ^ 1 
ganized bemg to pother: ;lla^me, '^trtrkge, J 
«til ; onfebe«rnaei th^^aut^/levll: Flit ai 
tito&f ate^t&aBfe W do tfi^vir, 'bfe odfeaiiotf 
^^Godyit is trident %• tKfe K|nttJf reason' '*** 

**W^e^ fe dlJre^ 

"in^Jiiu'.* io*» t <^-.u-!v.f ^.bllJ*iU iu c-*i. -OT.i-0f ' 

* ^ - Ul',iO' 
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Supreme Being and as affectiftg him, moral evil caa 
hav% no existence. •. 

As the greater oi natural evil* is death, the greatest 
of inoral sviis is, unquestionably, war. AH crimes 
follow in its train ; false and calumnious declarations, 
perfidious violation of the .treaties, pillage, devastation, 
pain, and death under every hideous and appalling 
form. 

AH this is physical evil in relation to man, but can 
no more be considered moral evil in relation to God 
than the rage of dogs worrying and destroying one 
another. It is a mere common-place idea, and as 
false as it is feeble, that men are the only species that 
slaughter and destroy one another. Wolves, dogs, 
cats, cocks, quails, &c. all war with their respective 
species : house spiders devour one another ; the male 
universally fights for the female. This warfare is the 
result of the laws of nature, of principles in their very 
blood and essence ; all is connected ; all is necessary. 

Nature has granted man about two-and-twenty years 
of life, one with another ; that is, of a thousand children 
born in the same month, some of whom have died in 
their infancy, and the rest lived respectively to the age of 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even eighty years, or perhaps 
beyond, the average calculation will allow to each the 
•above mentioned number of twenty-two years. 

How can it affect -the deity, whether a man die in 
battle or of a fever? War destroys fewer human beings 
than the small-pox. # The scourge of war is transient, 
that of the small-pox reigns with paramount and perma- 
nent fatality throughout the earth, followed by a nume- 
rous train of others ; and taking into consideration the 
•combined, and nearly regular operation of the various 
causes which sweep mankind from the stage of life, the 
•allowance of two-and-twenty yeaTs for every individual, 
will he found in general to be tolerably correct* 

• Man, you say, offends God by killing his neighbour; 
if this be the case, the directors of nations niust indeed 
be tremendous criminals ; for, while even invoking 
God to their assistance, they urge on to slaughter im- 
mense multitudes of their fellow-beings, for contemn- 
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tibU irtejpeta, which ift Mjould *ho*r inftateJy inor^poj 
licy„ as well as humanly, to, ^b^#d^. i Rut b^WL^# 
reason merely as philosopher*), hew 4* $h«y, crifend 
God? Jyst as mncb a* t%er^ and crocodiles «flftnd 
him. It is* surely, not God whom ithfly. harms andttpft- 
meat, but their aeighfcoujc. It is 4Wpty j^ainsfr-tman 
that man can be.gjuilty. A highway iwbbe* ca^oawnk 
no robbery on God. What can it signify, to then^QBfl) 
d$ity, whether a few pieces .of yellow metal a?e in^tte 
hands of Jerome or of Bonaventure? We ha*et net 
ce3sary desires, necessary passions, and aeaeaeary 
laws, for the restraint of both; and while on th*&*f«r 
ant-hill, during- the little 4ay of our existence* we -are 
engaged in eager, and destructive contest aboutfa g&*W, 
the universe movies on in its majestic course, <direqted 
by eternal and unalterable laws,- which comprehend A* 
their operation the atom that we call the earth, , < r > 

GOSPEL. 

It is a matter of high importance to ascertain which 
are the first gospels. It is a decided trut^, whatever 
Abbadie may assert to the contrary, that none o^ we 
first fathers of the church, down to Ireneus inclusively, 
have quoted any passage from the four gospels, with 
which we are acquainted. And to this it may be addetL 
that the Alogi, the Theodosians, constan4y rejected 
jthe gospel of St. John, and always spoke of it with 
contempt; as we are informed by St. Epiphamusjn 
"his thirty-fourth homily. Our enemies farther observe 
that the mo^t ancient fathers do not merely forbear £o 
quote anything from our gospels, but, relate .many 
passages or events .which are to be found only in j|be 
apocryphal gospels rejected by the, canon. '\ t 

i St Clement, for example, relates fy*t our Itfml 
liaving been questioned concerning the time whqoj^p 
kingdom would come, answered, " that will be when 
what, is withooit shall (Tesemble jthaj within, an^ $$)?£ 
f there .shall be neither male nor female. Mat %$My# 
>dmit that this passage does not occur )n ififl&eij $ T WF 
gospels. There 'are innumerable other uWtaneeJ'W 



S}v0*kis trutfe 1 ? which may- be toee* in the Critical 
amination of M. Prefet, perpetual secretary of the 
Acstiemy of Belles Lettre* at Paris* 
' Hie learned FabriekiB took the pains- tff collect the 
ancient gospels which time has spared; that of James, 
appear* to be the first; and it is eertam that it still 
fad&ttfesset considerable authority with same of the 
oriental churches. It ia called " the tost gospel/ 
There remain the passion and the resurrection, pre- 
tended to have been written by Nicodemu*. TOs 
gospel of Nicodemus is quoted by St Justin and Ter- 
tuHian. It is there we find the names of our Lord's 
accusers — Annas, Caiaphas,Soumas, Dathan > Gamaliel, 
Judas, Levi, and Napthali; the attention and particu- 
larity witb which these names* are given, confer upoa the 
Work an "appearance of truth and sincerity; Ou* ad- 
versaries have inferred, that as so many false gospels 
were forged, which at first were recognized as true, 
those, which constitute at the present day the founda- 
tion of our own faith ma; have been, forged also. 
They dwell much on die circumstance of the first 
heretics suffering even death itself in defence of these: 
apocryphal gospels. There have evidently been, they 
say, forgers, seducers, and men who have been seduced 
by them into error,. and* died in defence of that error; 
it is, at least, therefore, no proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity that it has had its martyrs who have died for it 
They add farther, that the martyrs were never asked 
the question, whether they believed the, gospel of John 
or the gospel of James, The pagans could not put a 
series of interrogatories about books with which they 
w.ere not at all acquainted ; the magistrates punished 
some christians very unjustly, as disturbers of the pub*- 
]^c peace, but they never put particular questions- W 
th**m in relation to our fdur gospels. These books 
Were not. knowq tp the Romans before the time. of. 
tJiocl^sian, and even towards the close of DiociesianV 
'reign, th^y.had sqarcely obtained an^ publicity. It wa*i 
deeineel in a t christian a crime both abominable an^d 
jun^ardbpabW to show a gospel to any gentile. This js 
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so true, that you cannot' find the word gospel in any 
profane author whate*£r< / - ' • * 

The rigid socinians, influenced by the above-men- 
tioned or other difficulties, do not consider our four di- 
vine gospels in any other tight than as* works' of ! crkn- 
derstine introduction, fabricated about' & centttry after 
the time of Jesus Christ, and carefully concealed fVoiri 
the gentiles for 'another century beyond that,; works, 
as they express it, of a coarse and vulgar character, 
written by coarse and valg&r men, who for a long time 
confined their discourses and appeals to the mere'po*- 
pulace of their party. We will not here repeat the 
blasphemies uttered by them. This sect, although coh 7 
siderably diffused and numerous, is at present as much 
concealed as were the first gospels. The difficulty of 
converting them* is so much the greater;' itf consequence 
of their obstinately refusing to listen to anything but 
mere reason. The other christians contend 1 against 
them only with the weapons of the holy scripture : it k 
consequently impossible that, being thus always in 
hostility with respect to principles, they should ever 
unite in their conclusions. ! 

With respect to ourselves, let us ever remain in^o- 
lably attached to our four gospels, in union with the in- 
fallible church. Let us reject the five gospels' which it 
has rejected; let us not enquire why our Lord Jesus 
Christ permitted five false gospels, five false histories 
of his life to be written ; and let us submit to bur spi- 
ritual pastors airid directors, who alone on earth are 
enr^htened by the Holy Spirit. { » - 

Into What a grdss error did AbbadifeRdlwhe^'he 1 
considered as authentic the letters so ridiculously forged' 
from Pilate ttfTiteriutf, and the jfretended proposal, b¥[ 
Tiberius to place Jesus Christ in the number dftfhfc* 
gckls. ■ If Abbadie rs i bad critic and Vcbrit^rlfflle 
reasoner,isthechurch on that account les , s'enlightenfed*£ 
a*e wethfe less bound'tb believe it? ought we irt tfllw 
less- to submit ttfitt : <■» - <•• ^ ••'•' *•• .i«t» -.dr oj -n 

..-.».. , i t* \n:*.l i«« •• ' '' ull I'MfK a iii^lo^ or:* 
•t<«* .l.-iiv;^! ' • -• • "- hrfft\ c [ * 



/nti i' np.-v**" h-"'vi *)& bni ?r enoo m* tkHi .9:n* 

GOVERNMENT.'* ; - ■'• ■■*■ -" :< ~ :' 

q$gtfy ( j£ ^e^ay, ( jiidg^.ft^ th^va^mwteri^witt 
j«fc.fiag$r to^Wt c/fnoej»eo^in.itr;.~We bawa ifcaayitnort) 
hgjflfam ^yeptfnent tha*. there a^e^ojmiscta ,ia the 
^^4^^ ffewqpr^rv^me frpin, making any; attempt 

sters^&eir valet*, confeaspis,,9rfinaoeierji, ? l.upder* 
9j^^J\qthing.ai)o^tthk : nial$er ; Lhave &e/pr*fc>UBde*t 
respect, *P& Jrevexeac* for them; aJL It .Wong* only to 
]$r^'W;Tltfis, with his English baiaace* tq weigh the 
mer^e^hose-^ho are at Jthe. fcadtoi/tii* human -race. 
lt.woula, besides, be^e*ceedmg)jr a^range^ with dues 
9f M ^QUr jth/msoo4 .volumss.on tha sabjept.of gwrtrn- 
3ient> with, Machiavel, and Bosjuet's " Policy .of the 
IJoJy Scripture," with the " General 'Financiery' the 
",Gui$eJ[to Finances*" the " Means oi Enricjtuag * 
£t$tp,7 &c. there could possiWy be* a smgje^penww 
living who was not perfectly acf^jaAe4witk die -duties 
o^^^aaj»dthescie^ce > ofgo^eniffieu^.» . >•*.•," 

Psofesisoj Pufl^ndorf/ or, as. perhapp we*h*u!d 
rfither i^ayv baron. Euffendoxf, saya that' kip& Davids 
bavj^gr sworn never to attempt the. life>of:Shia?ei, hi* 
privy counsellor, did not violate. hi$,oiath.wihettyaoe4H*U 
in,g to jfoe, Jewish history-, he, instructed Mst'sgni Solo* 
mdn .ty get him assassinated, " bjeqaHse-DayMl hod 
only engaged that he himself- would jfrt kill tShiflteu" 
X\ie hajrgn^ ,whq.relwke9{sp. sharply the mental resesta* 
tfonjiof, the Jesuits^ allows David, io» the- preheat in- 
s^ijce r ,.to. entertain one.wbicb wq^ld- not^be portion* 
Wy>paJatal?Ae topnvy qpuncelloxs^ ,*...". 
i)C^t us consider the words of Bossuet ia Ms >f Policy 
<rf^ipe\Holy Secure," addressed to maHseignett* the 
IJapphia. " Thus we, see royalty established aceerd- 
ing to the order of succession m the* haute of Etarid 
and Solomon, and the throne of David* is secured/for 

* Puffendotf, bosk iv» diap. M, article xiii. 
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emtfi (ailfcoggfay b^theway^titatjsatalgTlit^e joint) ninnL 
called a * throne/ instead of being secured 4fot<epfrtj 
fasted? in <^ct^i only a very ^Aoxt /times*)" „ By; virtue! of 
this fcratj tke eMeot son waiito 'succeed to £hrf(£sohisioiL 

* ofitkaa .brothers^ and «n this Tacccrontr Adeinjah>/wlu» 
wuj'the' eldest, £aid to/Bal^bei)a^r iheiiimoi^ftf ief 
Solomon^ P fiBhaa ikaowostahat the kingdom w miney 
and all Israel had pecognifced my sight r hit ttaJjpnl 
hath transferred the kingdom to my brother S<Hmichii,'£ 
The lifktiof Adon$ah was iticontestiWek . aBote^et 
esprfesaly admits this:*tthe> close <rf< this article* < ; ^the 
Lords t has transferred" ( is- only a usual » phrase, which* 
meaasy J have» lost ^y property or right, I have: beat 
deprived of my righjL t AiWljab was: ther issuer of i/a 
lawfiilr wife? the birth of his yomfcgei?.bi<Qthe*fwatf<{tihe 
ftiatopis. doublet crime. :;.■<■■■■ u-. •.! ; ^ • /••' 

••# Unless* then," says.. Befesuet^ "toine&ing's extras 
ordinary occurred* the eldest was to sutteeed/' ; But 
the something' eKteaofadinary; in the present. instance, 
which prevented it was, that Solomon, the issue of ia 
marriage arising out of a double adultery and a mur- 
der, procured the assassination, at the foot of the altar, 
ofTbtaieldev brothenand his lawifipl kingf. whdSeTrights 
wew supported by thahi^h priest Abt^thar land fthe 
<^hibf Commander Ufoab. After this we nmsfr acta*** 
ledgtyrtb^ itismore difficult than some seem to mm 
gindtot take leisons on the rights of personspand I on 
ttie Jvue.statem of gotermneat from the 'holy >&rifi& 
ttwtey^hich'were tfinfc given t» the Jewejiand iafte*f 
toa*ds<iu> ourselves*' > fat' purpoies of a ^higher 
amtdreii '.• -- w-v» ; f- •,<.« ;.,.': ' ,••».- > ►■.; d!,!-^ -wii/i;: 
& ?* *Tbe <presorvatwttof (the <people is * the. jfopremd 
Imtf fuSuoV'tathB fradjiraeirtal matoim of anftioadt 
btit*n>aH eisil want theHsafety of. .the peopfeigj'nuMk 
to consist in slaughtering a number of the dtiaemdioiia 
aJfcfotet^rwar*; Hhei •saitapiof * a: people* tcoQsis&r in 
kilmg)theJr imtehbdavftjcead taking ipos»tsioa>oTo^mir 
ardpmtyl> tJtiif dMfitatlCAof y er e eiwe irfrthi£t*fpdbfciev» 
fatty salutary flight oirnationa;^ am* w'&framrik 

•*fliaft mruUt maur yfn.fi gmrui vmtu^ hug cuqwjwimii 
Dii.t Uti aw* i* d l^i/ftvSa^khoffl^ckLft ino;> ib ;^niiiu;i*j 



ristts^tay rfs^rabtette stead 

ic/BMiwaiti geome(tidai>'%«f«v s^roeedtai^Jiregpdar 
and^domptete <*h*>tfcwr 'kinds vaiMuBstie da » periee* 1 ; 
mavy taa;dBs;dr mimuraetBres are canriedion miaartan- 
iter wdBtantly:«iu>)hn'*nd excellent*; bvttoithirttspect 
t04iim&wx^^i&hmeaifa\k^wBRcfoyf& any nasttte 
tegb^t^aalLaorefoiiiwied.on piasiototinS dtafliot 
TOifciea^frbther ? ,.- j-*';"i-i. •. r. . . 

nftfecchnveat of monks ever ertjifted^thouto discord; 
kili impossible therefore lb earioladeist Aum kingdom*. 
Bvery g«wrapient- resembles not metely .a monastic 
kurtitiilioiH »ut a private household.: - < Thecal are- none 
existing' -without - quarrels ; ; and quarrels * .between one 
pctopk and'BnoCher; between one ^riaro and another, 
have ever been sanguinary ; those: between .sabjectg 
and Jthei* sovereigns haw -beeivsemeti»ts no less 7 de- 
structive. How is a*v< radhridnal to act? - Must he 
rado jtoringr in the conflict, or withdraw from the scene 
ef action? . i .• -. «.:••. .; .• • .1 ■ , - 

\™L+*) 1 ■':!.!• -:'ft E ^ip^i^,l;' .,;■', ;!;,;,;"/'...> 

- 1 fMore.ibao' one 'people iare • desirous) of > nfew* i donatitn~ 
ti6n&m;Thn< 'English would 'have no objection to a 
cfeange of taMmsters^oocft in every 1 *ei$ht -hours, but they 
hams a* wish toichange thftfnrmofitasu? goveinmen*ii 
uoThfiimedera Romans; are proud of titdr wehuTch of 
£ty< Pe^erutend their ancient' Greek statues; but die 
people (would-be g&dtto he better fed*- althorinh 4hey 
TBere'jaoti quite so iieh>ipJ^nedictietts.}<.the ieihef&:>of 
families would be content that the church should blue 
kss-gridj if the grejiB^esbad moroc^ 
therfnant fcheotheiarjosfctespj^Hwrae^ when 

ftbn/fcitizena ^of fibnte ^trWelledt from baa palaeeiid 
lUjo therein; a Utteh> i-.*o r;u,i & r *uv.^h"\t-. .?.' fyi-: 01 
«i Afa*iK>mQtaafljtly femindedofrtbe adrntraidertepulfe 
lie^JofoGwece* < it^erfiiiB tM^quesiidd-iheiitkeiQreeicjl 
*miHbijpjaeferu the ^TersmeiitljQfrf^^ericleB/an^la^ 
JEtanotsfaeaea iaahajkcoffianpaohid^ftittt ktsthfetr mtof 
pro sp e r ous and -palmy times they^w^e always -ciu^ 
plaining; discord al^^a^red^revmled between all the 



g%t^Jaw4U> th^joH;Roto%nl(wKo>^f«rterdiat lw« MA) 
*Qfte» >tmt(tlfci* oyra jm*iohb*<L to*tlfeiaMi*aa<1fh*tr 
ttott*WftfeO*fritt^ iuT adi lu eio* 

.uwaU eouldi!b0{tai4i.mfaiotiT:«f A&xrertmabpifaM' 
ffeci<wttck <tfosjtafcAjrittiito» watfil^ 
pu*lito >dmth, Socrates , condemned to^drii&rheroJiifdst 
aijt^ibamgbden^xposed.to banter/ aad^deEisBJeii hai 
tbe,stage ,by Aristophanes ; and under which tkeJkmpl 
p^tioiMv ^^h cooteiriptibte hnbeciHty , actiiaily dtii^ i 
via^.up.Qrae^iiij^tbelp^weff of Fhiipj.beeafitfBrtbe 
Phociaa* bad ploughed up a fiekl wild* .was jMrtiaP 
the* territory .o€,ApoHo 3 1 But tb*-gOT#rmafiwl< ofijtbflh 
Dcighbourii^nJai^r/ehWswas ^vor«e^ - '. •>•»• *"i*rnoH 

Ifai&m^rf ;p«M^e$r iwia discwifiwH ttfcrithfe'jbdst 
form of government. He tells us,* " that many poor* 
uomtce.ifl.fetro«r < Qf monardiy^ and otb«mj <MrtbeHc£m- 
tfary , inveigh .furiously aghast kings ;- and tilat ifcdoet 1 
not fail within the limits* o£ Jria subject toi exaarine, ini 
detail the reasons of the latter." » 1 ,- \ • 

.If any mischievous and malicious reader expects rto 
be told<hete moie .than he k tafcLby Puffendorfy be will • 
be*uok deceived, •«• -. ' .^.m«" • 

A Swiss, ar Hollander* a Venetian 1 nobreaMUH><aa 
English- peer, a cardinal, and a com* of the empire*" 
were once disputing, on a journey, about the nature of 
their respective governments, and which of them deser- 
ved the preference : no one knew m*ch about; gie;mat- 
ter; eacfi remained in his own opinion without having . 
any very distinct ideal what that opinion, was ; and flpey 
returned without having come to any general con/phi- , 
ston ; every one praising bis own country from vanity, .' 
ancl complaining of it from feeling, • .'r •• 

What, then,, is the destroy of . mankind? scarcely, 
any greaj; nation is governed by itselfc . . f ,.{.,' 

Be^n from the east and take, the circuit of Jtjie, 

wbr^d. Japan closed its ports against foreigners/^ 

the well-founded apprehension of a dreadful revolution* 

nCbba acUuatty «*pemaeed such a *emhitkM*B tate 

.hut,' '' .'. . ^;- >. » t> ,» 
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obeys Tartars of a mixed -race* half MafltcKoiy and 
hatf Hun. India obeys Mofut' Tartars J' ThcNtte, 
tberiOrontea, Greece/ and Eptrus are still under the 
yoke of the Turks. 1 1 is not an- English race 'that reign* 
in England ; it is a German family which succeededf'to 
a Dutch prince, as the latter succeeding to a Scotch' 
fafcnily> which had succeeded an Angevin family, that 
had replaced a Norman family, which had expelled a 1 
family of usurping Saxons. Spam obe^s a French 
fanfeily?, which succeeded to an Austracian race, that 
Aabtracian race had succeeded families that boasted of 
Visigoth extraction; these Visigoths had been long 
driven out by the Arabs, after having succeeded to the 
Romans who had expelled the Carthaginians. 

Gaul obeys Franks, after having obeyed Roman pre- 
fects. 

The same banks of the Danube have belonged to 
Germans, Romans, Arabs, Sclavonians, Bulgarians, and 
Huns, to twenty different families, and almost all fo- 
reigners. - i 

•And what greater wonder has Rome had to exhibit 
than so many emperors who were born in the barbarous 
provinces, and so many popes born in provinces no less 
barbarows? Let him govern who can. And when any 
one has succeeded in his attempts to become master, he 
governs as he can. 

SECTIOK III. 

In" 1769, a traveller delivered the following narra- 
tive : " I saw, in the course of my journey, a large and 
populous country, in which all offices and places were 
purchasable; I do not mean clandestinely, and in eva- 
sion of the law, but publicly and in conformity to 
it. The right to judjge, in the last resort of the honour, 1 
property, and life of the citizen, was put* up to auction 
m-tjhe same manner as the right arid property in a fqw 
ac'f e's 6f land.* Some very high commissions 'in the 
army 1 are conferred only oh the .highest ladder., /The 

.. I'/li.Vf' •■'• ' • ■• " •' - • "■ •"■•-•;•; »'*;>■- U J h ' -1 

*(lf thfetfrtellerhad passed ihroogMK* <*u<rtty<dWy t#o«yeaVs 
afterwards, he would have found this infamous custom abolished, 
and four years after that he would have foun<j it re-established. 

,{ '"•'•* French Ed. 



pr^^ f my*te*y\*f tb«r rel^iotr i» celebrated for thM 
patty, sum o£ three seta-tees,; and if the cetebratm 
does pot obtain trnVfeeim* remains* «8er Mine a 5 porter 

" Fortunes in ibis cajratryi «re not; made 'by agricul^ 
twre, but am derived from w certain ganfeof chance* in 
great practice there,* in winch the parties s^n'Mr 
names, and teanfer them from hand to hatfdr ' If ; th^y 
lose, they witMraw into the mud. and mite of therr 1 ori- 
ginal extraction; if' they win, diey sharer im the acteatttii*- 
tetkon- *£ public aflairs, tfeey matTy their daughter y to 
mandarin*} and* their aons become a* species of manda- 
rins also. ,- ' ' 

" A considerable number of die citizens baw§ t&eft* 
wk^meanaofsu^ste«^assignedupou*ho«se^ wtafch 
possesses in fact nothing, and a hundred persons Have 
taught for a himdred thousand crowns eaefe the right 
of receiving and paying the money due 1 to these ckitfens 
upon their assignments on tins imaginary hotel; rights 
which they never exercise, as they in reality know 
nothing at all of what is thus supposed to pass through 
ttoeir hand* ' 

"• Sometimes a proposal is madenand cried about &e 
sjtawets^ that all who have/ a little- money m their chest 
should exchange it for a slip ofi exquisitely mtttWfete- 
tared paper, which will free you from ail pecui*fe*y 
care, and enable you torpass through life with ease and 
comfort. On< the morrow an order is published, com- 
pelling you to change this paper for another, much 
better. On the following day you are deafened with 
the cry of a new paper, cancelling the two former Ones* 
You are ruined !. But long heads console you with the 
assurance, that within a fortnight the newsmen wffl cry 
up some proposal more engaging. 

" You travel into one province of this empire, and par*; 
chqse articles.* of food, drink, clothing, and lodging 
If yon go intot another province, yoa are obliged to 
pay duties upon aU those commodities, as if you \M 
jwst arrived- wont' Africa; Y6u eilqu'hi^thereasou of 

A ltM£«4 not be«dded, h6«r tttfrch tlw at bnoVreaF audiroa- 
(tmejiyapaett* of property* feas increased in Fratfce and elsewhere, 
since the days of Voltaire.— T. -- - • 
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j^»4)ujt.4*4ft»n n» answer; or if/fr«^ extraordinary 
jp&tenqBS, .a*ry one condescend* to notice tour que#* 
tioo^he repfea that you<»i^ 

foreign, and that, consequently, y ©u aw /obliged to J)fty 
f<ty? tfierconvenience of tDonunentet, In vain yon puzzle 
jpursajf jto icomprehead.how fiheipsovhioe of a kitfgdom 
<^W be deemed foreign to J&at kingdom. • 

<f t Oft one .particular aecraon, while changing horses, 
finding myself soroewhafrfatigntd, I Eequested -the poafc- 
$&8£^,toiav<eur me witf* a glass of wine. * I cannot 
lat^you hare it,'aays:he; * the supeirktendanta of thirst, 
w4*o, axe very considerable in number, and all of them 
remarkably sober, would accuse me of drinking' Ho ex- 
4Pfts> which would absolutely be my ruin/ * fiut drink- 
ing a single glass : of wine,' I replied, * to«epaira man's 
iftrengtlMS notdriakiDg to excess } and what difference 
$&n_ it .make whether that single glass of (wine is taken 
by you .or me?' 

!' ' Sir/ replied the man, ' our laws relating to thirst 
are. p*uon more excellent than you appear to think 
them* . After our vintage is finished, physicians are 
appointed by the regular authorities to visiter cel- 
lars. They set aside a certain quantity of wine, such 
«9;they judge we may drink consistently with health. 
At the end of the year they return; and if they con- 
cede that we have exceeded their restrictioD by a dingle 
|to&le» they /punish .us with *eryisevere<fine& i 3 'andif 
w,e .mate the. slightest resistance, we are sent to 'Toil* 
Ion, t& driek 3alt-water. Were I to give you thewiaft 
uou t*k» I &ho«ld most certainly be charged wftti 
• excessive drinking'. You. mast «ee to whaft danger 
I j should .be exposed from the auperotors of out 

j*4*w>;* . • 

" I could not refrain foom. astonish Aseotj at the %^ist- 
$a£$<tf suck* sy»tem? but my «sto«nskiment was no 

SMW m#^bing with a ' disconsolate and mort&ai 
eader* who informed me that bet had just the&<k*t, A 

f \*-f it' g - Tt w "i !"" " i i i wnHtu J i innn i rH m aI ii /h n * j 

* The ves^iaus jocooftipfenciet spi wM^ti^W tfeeijatj 
rtfettch^ regime are happily cppoteil by Yottaire j* every epporr 
tuBity. We hear mtich, by rove, of (he horrors of the Freud Re* 
*otution» pp ( io»i^itoujLt^aluioa<Jt%S4 -)» written* ujwir its 
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stood from bkn that, in hjs:eoimiry > :tn«re«r»'sn fMty 
Itinerant codesgfkwi an>thaie.iiis ata«i.< iHfceeitvfcr- 
,eation> raised any curiosity. * Ottrtnatfeasv'' swyrte, 
* is so completely wise and enlightened, thsttntotfetaig 
is regulated in k. Laws, customs, the rights a#t«st- 
pornte bodfes* jrank, precedence, ererytfamg^ ti tftfci- 
ttacy ; ail it left to the prudence of the natron.' > 

" I happened to be still in this same country wheftr it 
became, involved in a war with some of it* neighbours. 
This war was nicknamed ' the Ridicule/ because there 
was- much to lose and nothing to be gained by it. I 
went .upon my travels elsewhere, and did not retou* -tH 
the conclusion of peace, when the nation seemed to be 
in the most dreadful slate of misery : it had lost its 
money, its-soldiers, its fleets, and its cojumere*. I 
said to myself, its last hour is come; every dung, 
alas! must pass away. Here is a nation absolutely 
annihilated. What a dreadful pity! for a great part 
of the people were amiable, industrious,, and gay, 
after having been formerly coarse, superstitious, and 
Jiarbarqus. 

" I was perfectly astonished, at die end of only two 
.years, to find its capital and principal cities more onn- 
lent than ever. Luxury had increased, and an air of 
enjoyment prevailed everywhere. . I ^ould not com- 
prehend this prodigy; and it was only after I had ane- 
inined into {he government of the neighbouring nations 
that I. could discover the cause of what appeased no 
unaccountable* I found that the government of aH 
the rest, was just as. bad as that of this nation, and 
that this nation was superior to all the rest in industry. 
. " A povincial of the country I am sneaking of was 
once bitterly complaining to me of all the grie vanc e* 
which, he laboured under* He was weU acon^tedpritn 
history*. I asked him. if be thought ho should nave 
teen happier had he lived * hu n d r ed june Uerore, 
When his 'country was itr a comparative state' of Bgr- 
barism, and a citizen was liable to be banged* fer 
having eaten flesh in Lent! He shook his htfed**4eie 
negative, jt Would you prefer the times ofithrtovil 



^at tba^<taiferf >y pw fcJ» ^?^ the 



,takf ifcawriw atten di ng/ ti* ^re*i^ 

*r/fcW tattial MUBPhy ; can, the }»»****< tte «*d**d 

*tot/«£ kuaga* or th# barbarity o£ the air it J..- At eflftry 

-,««**»»ip»,qu«l«^be«ppa«»eA to sbfcd^eMnore v*o- 

**»%* - The gftr e r aa a an fc of. the* Roman* warned •*> 

feat Ib^uwmt: intolerable ©f alb * H****? <*ir He 

worse/' be^adv" than to'be uader f6r«ig^l.«art»w; , ' 

,'A*?Wwa came ta the druidai, *Ahf he aacttimed, 

.'!:! i*i^«|»ke mistaken- it.ia;«tHl worg* ta begowm^d 

*jt'f aj^auaary paeate/' He adanittad; at tat, i although 

iwith aare aeluctanee, tha£tla*'tiaie he lived in w«sv all 

ijtfcit^eoMsieied; the leaa t ratafcttble and -InfteiU;*-- 

SECTIO* IT.' - -l 

An- eagle governed the birds of the whole country 
jrfHrtiMrift. He had no other right; it iriustbe aT- 

'letted; than What he derived frota his beak and claWs*; 

"tifcWevep, after providing liberally for his own repasts 
find pleasures, he governed as well as any other bird 

In his old age he was invaded by a flock of hungry 

• *At#rgft, who rtfshed from the depths of the nofth to 

*fHrtfe¥ fear and desolation through his* province*. 

'TlHftrcP^appeared; just about thhr time," a certam owi, 

Wtoft Wsft born In one of the ntost scrubby 'thicks of 

tfe* afcjire-; and who' had 1 long bee* known irnder ttte 

<mm*P vf< lu^ifagaV or' light-hater. He* possessed 

«rtefc& etrtfnin^, arid associated only witn bats J and, 

;i#Hife tfte 1 vultures were* engaged in confflef with the 

$4a£tat **ir polftic owl and' his* party entere^whh gfresfc 

tff Wi l i ic sS; hv the- character of padffeatbrt, on flha^t 

iftp*rtaaetfr of the air Which wasr dfoptited' by "the* com- 



•^*rtte J <fcgle* awEhrtihures^affer a*warof%ng duration, 

♦ v* Afri mfeyrahle lft«to far 4 ^eitaw otaatfipf >^> wyUFi fcahfr 

twg.oF tr tna wisdom of our ancestors," whenever, Mtpe northera 
' Hevfe^cwee ofeservbd, tome font V tbw*£«6rffjfts ^iff» 






at bat aotaaliy referred the oansaiof^coatentraihto 
the owl, who, with b» solemn' aadkfrposmg physiog* 
jcrttrty, was well formed, to deceive them both* < w. . n 

He persuaded the eagle awl vultures* towauffeij their 
claws to be a.littk paredy and, just the point* o£ffceir 
beak, to be ,cat .off, in order to. briflag about tpevfeitt 
peace and reconciliation. Before- this t time, theWowJ 
had always, said* to. the birds, " Obey tfe& -eagfe*" 
afterwards, in consequence of the in?aaiony iietthad 
said to them, "Obey the vultures/ lie nowpta** 
ever, soon calls out to>«hn%^ Obey ineoniy. v ^ The 
poor birds did not > know whom. to listen: to^they 
were plucked by the eagle; the. vultures, and the « owf 
and bats, " Qui habet eures audiat'W He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." 

section v. 

" I have in my possession a great number of catapult® 
and balistee of the ancient Romans, which are cer- 
tainly rather worm-eaten, but would still do vary well 
as specimens. I have many water-clocks, i but half of 
them probably out of repair and*hroken, soma&epul* 
chral lamps, and an old copper model of a> quin* 
quereme. I have also togas, pretextas, and latiolavw 
in lead; and my predecessors established a society of 
tailors ; who, after inspecting ancient monuments 5 tc4m 
make up robes tolerably awkwardly. Far4hftae.rea<» 
sons thereunto moving us, after, hearing the report i of 
our chief antiquary, we do hereby appoint and ordain, 
that all the said venerable usages should be observed 
and kept up for ever; and every person, through the 
whole extent of our dominions, shall dressed .think 
precisely as men dressed and thought- in. the time ojf 
Cnidus Rufiilus, proprietor of the province devolved Vb 
us by right," &c • ««*. 

It is represented to an officer belonging to the de- 
partment whence this edict issued, that ailthereagina* 
enumerated in it are beeosse Useless. ..u'nV* <»»» •>■!» 
1 That the under8taa<^»gs andthe mventioosJofnlani- 
kind are every day makings new advance jtAtar.dft:per> 
feeftUm; and that it would be more judicttue^giide 



aadiigovera mew by the reins in -present use, than by 
tbose/to;whieh they were- former! y subjected. 

That no 'person could be (bund to go on board the 
quitoqoireine of his most serene: highness* 
u That his tailors might make a* many laticlavgs as 
they pleased, but that not a soul would purchase owe 
of then*; and' that it would be worthy of his wisdom 
to condescend, in some small measure, to the manner 
of thinking* that now prevailed among* the better' sort 
of people in his own dominions. 
-The officer above mentioned, promised to commu- 
nicate this representation to a clerk, who promised 
to speak about it to the referendary, who promised to 
mention it to his most serene highness whenever an 
opportunity offered. 

SECTION VI. 

, . Picture of ihe English Government. 
The establishment of a government < is a matter of 
curious and interesting investigation. I shall not 
speak, in this place, of the great Tamerlane, or Timer- 
ling, because I am not precisely acquainted with the 
mystery of the Great Mogul's government. But we can 
see Our* way somewhat more clearly into the administra- 
tion of affairs m England;- and I had rather examine 
that, than the administration of India ; as England, we 
are informed, is inhabited by men and not by slaves? 
and in India, according to the accounts we have of it, 
there are many slaves and bat few men. 
1 Let us, in the first place, view a Norman bastard 
seating himself upon the throne of England. He had 
about as much right to it as»$t. Louis had, at a later 
period, to Grand €*ivo. But -St. Louis,' had the mis* 
fortune not to begin with obtaining a judicial decision 
in favour of his right to Egypt from the Court of Rome; 
and William the bastard failed not to render his cause 
legitimate and sacred, by obtaining, m confirmation ctf 
the rightfulness of his ckim, a decree of »pdpe Alex- 
ainlerlL issued without the op^ontepaity having ob- 
tained a -hearing,' and *sn*p}y< -m* virtue -of the* words 
M. Whatsoever tfaeuafaadtiniMl ion earthy shall be kXAxad 
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.jHjfaamm/'< -lbs ^w^tc^'fiW^;^^^-^^ 
mate monarob, b*ig>tiras<%cmfrl by k decree o.f^ief- 
T€», William unitedta-thro v^ttle bf ite Wy js^/an- 
other of ftr mere ptfweWdl^fficatfy stffl/ wnich wa* 
tke victory ofi*«ttiBgB. 'He reigb^d, theVefoiSe/ hjf ^ie 
ngkt of the strongest, just as Pepin and' Clovis ] £aj& 
mgned mFsssflte; the Ootbs andXomfcards m fyfcly ; 
the Visigoths, #ad afterwards ffce Arabs if^ Spam; 
the Vaadals in Africa, and att the kings of ffce tforfd 
ift succession. '*';/•. 

It must i>e nevertheless admitted, that our bastard 
possessed as just a' title aar the Saxons and the panes, 
vfaos* tide, egara, was quite us good as that of the 
Romans* And the trfle *of ail these heroes in f ucces- 
sion was precisely that of '* robbers on Aeiugbwajr,* 
or, if you like it better, that of foxes and pole-cats 
when they commit their depredations on the farm -yard. 

AH these great men -were so completely highway 
robbet*, that from the time of Romulus down to the 
buccaneers, the only question and concern were about 
the" spolia cmima," the pillage and plunder, the cows 
and oxen, carried off by the Sand Of violence. Mer- 
cury, in the fable, steals the cows of Apollo; and in 
the Old Testament, isaiah assigns the name of robber 
to the son whom his wife was tolnfng into the world; 
and who was to be an -Important and sacred type. 
That name was Mahershalalhashbaz, " divide speedily 
the spoil. -' W« have already observed, that t^ie names 
of soldier and robber were tftensyironyn^bus. l 

Thus tfcett tfcd William .soon become king by dmne 
rigfrt. WaUfcrn'Rufus* vtoo usurped ttie' crown over 
has eldertarbther* was *lso4ting^y ; divm* right, without 
any difficulty; and the same rignt attached after &m 
ta Heavy, the^thirdtisurper. 

. The Norman' toarons who had joined' at their ; own 
e*$**6* in the invasion #f England, were desirous of 
compefiSktiQn; -it was i*eeessary f to grant it, an<l '|bi 
tkjs/«»app6se so^makbt^fettf great Vassals, andmaf. 
cffatn of tbecwwu: ' Tbdy Became possessed* ofjfne 
fea0rt,estates. < ftiae^eufctnut^litfm wou$f rattier;, 
had J)fe<ts*t<^hss« kept <«fl* to htinself, an* made an 



these lprds, Wp^f^flpd.l^ccjwy*. Itot'tlris wduld 
iave been too" dangerous an attempt. ' He. wax ©btigsd, 
therefore^ to d^vifje and distribute, 
°* With respect to. the Anglo-Saxon lords, there was* fa© 
V<ejry easy way of filling, or-even making slaves of t&e 
^whole of {.hem, , They were permitted in their own 
cfi^trjjcts, to enjoy the rank and denomination of lords 
of the manor, {seignieurs ehatelains). They held of 
liie great Norman vassals, who held of William. • 

By this system everything was kept in equilibrium 
nntjl the breaking out of the first quarrel, 

"And what became of .the rest of the nation? The 
same that had become of nearly all the population of 
Europe. They became serfs, or villeins. 
. At length, after the frenzy of the crusades, the 
ruined princes sell liberty to the serfs of the glebe, who 
had .obtained money.. by labour and commerce. Cities 
are made free,. the commons are granted certain privi- 
leges ; and the rights of men revive even otit of anar- 
chy itself. 

The barons were everywhere in contention with their 
king, and with one another. The contention became 
everywhere, a petty intestine war, made up out of num- 
berless .minor civil wars. From this abominable and 
gloomy chaos appeared a feeble gleam, which enlight- 
ened the commons,, and improved considerably their 
situation. 

The kings of England, being themselves great vas- 
sals of France for Normandy, and afterwards for 
Guienne and other provinces, easily adopted the usages 
of the kings from whom they held. The states of the 
realm, were long, made up, as in France, df barons and 
bishpps. ' 

The English court of chancery was an imitation of 
the ; council of state, of which the chancellor of France 
was provident. The court of 'king's bench was termed 
oh the model, of the parliament instituted by Philip le 
Bel. The common pleas were like tile' jurisdiction of 
thecfiafelek The court Tof eitche^uer resembled thajt 
of the superinteudants ,of the ^finances (generarrx defe 
finances) which became, in; France, the court of akk. 
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The nialim 1 that the ldf%V^6tad64ft%ftlfattidlk^ 
evidently. taken frgtn'the system of Fretkb^eittnteWC 
The right of the tyng 6f Eng&tid to <adl onfcfe sub- 
jects to payhjs*EtB$om, should he beebrnea ftriftbdet'of 
war;, th^t of requiting a subsidy when herharrted>tA 
eldest daughter, and when he conferred the fafottttartof 
knighthood on his son ; all these dtcvmste^e^V^ll^tb 
recpllectic-n the. ancient usuagesiyf a Iringdofcrof' wfeieir 
William was tjhe chief vassal. V 'T 

Scarcely had Philip le Bel summoned the cGfermong 
to the states-general; before Eerward/kingof EngfertHi, 
adopted the like measure, in order to balance die jgveat 
power of the barons. For k was under this monarch's 
reign that the commons were first clearly arid distinctly 
summoned to parliament ' • ! ! ; ti-jM: 

We perceive, then, that up to this epoch in tirt 
fourteenth century, the English government- fbtto wed 
regularly in the steos of France. The two Jchurdhes 
are entirely alike ; tne same subjection to the etfufttf 
Rome; the same exactions which are always ex- 
plained of/but, in the 1 end, always paid to twat &psi- 
cious court; the same dissensions, somewhat iflofe>Or 
less violent; the same excornnronications'; l th« -stttp 
donations to monks; the same chaos; thetome'ttfi*- 
tui:e pf holy rapine, superstition, and barbaris». »' r 

. As France and England, then, were for so lotfg a 

,a period governed by the same principles, or PV$ikr 

^ithqu^ any principle at all, and merely by usages of 

of a perfectly similar character, how » it twcty'itt 

' length, the two governments have become as (Mtftrent 

^s thereof Morocco and Venice? \ ;^-.. 

> " It i& perhaps, in the first pface to be ascribed tb the 

' circumstance of England, or rather Great >&ftlim, 

1 being an islan/L? in, consequence of which the feint* 4ias 

been under no necessity of constantly keeping"^ a 

considerable standing army which might nom-fre- 

l^quentLy be, employed -against the nation itsttf*th«n 

$gajju}t foreiniej^., •■* '*** '*••' 

- M aajp i*fyjfa'*bm*ve& 9 that the ^fing^jsf^ 
;. tfr have m the ttraotwof tkmrvomfc mm^thi^m^rt 



fim^ 'i^Wl»r^lteqtivB> wr$ ; pe*severing* m& perhaps, 

dT« ^ilajttejx^njwtwnje it may be. probably attri- 
ttote&.tfcfefe afte* incessantly complaining of the coart 
of Jtoctfitf ithejf at . lenggi completely shook off its dis^- 
graceful, yoke* jwhile a people of more light and volatile 
etafttfteter, ka^ oo»Ufiued to near it, affecting at the 
smne/tQo^akugh aad dance in iU chain*. 

The insular situation of the English, by inducing the 
neseflsMy and urging to the particular pursuit and 
pfrasfctt pf navigation* has probably .contributed to the 
result we are here considering, by giving to the natives 
agitata sternness and ruggedness of manners. 

.These .stern and rugged manners, which have made 
their island the theatre of many a bloody tragedy^ 
fcfcre,rals0. contributed, in all probability, to inspire a 
gepetofts' franknew. 

ft. is in consequence of this combination of opposite 
«ufMes4hat€0 much royal blood has been shea m the 
field, and on the scaffold, and yet poison, in all their 
long and. violent domestic contentions, has never been 
had recourse to 4 whereas, in other countries, under 
priestly denomination, poison has been the prevailing 
jtisapon of destination. . . 

The- Jove of liberty appears to have advanced, and to 

have, characterised the English, in proportion as they , 

b«ye advanced in knowledge and in wealth. All the 

ftfttiaemoX a state cannot be eaiially powerful, but they 

:imay,be equally free. And this high point ot distinc- 

jiftiML^A.enjoyinent the English, by their firmness and 

intrepidity, have at length attained. 
.,.*; To* be -free, is to be dependent only on /the Jaws. 
■uEhe English, therefore/ have ever Joved the laws, as 
<; JJtfJws i^ve^.tl^ir children, because they are, or at le$st 
xi s^psnk 4hfJ»|el]WBS» the formers of them.*; . ' f 

5)1 1 Ml ,. i -7 |. : i .^1 / ■■■■ ... .. . ,, 1 , >} . -, , J, f ■■ t ) . T > , . v . , ■ 

-:udf> ItsifiU t Taq& flc$iit)y fysorjeunajted P* *h«.pwr* of Voltaire* 

there is possibly no people on earth who are mora tenatpotia Tot the 

presentation of the form* of law than the 'ftagUtlh^ or -wfeoajftffar 

'^Hdtfyanpe^tBpacStyttftd weotrVetfieiic^trftf^eewnii^ sitienoe 

'* 94h±J***e#U*. ^Wa^c^itttoliQ^wK^^r^th^Ufmm, 

generation after generation, enduring the cxpenae aso delay 
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A government lijte tins could be established .only at 
a fete period ; because ft Was fle^essary long to r sbug- 
$e' with powers which commanded Respect, or. at ieas^ 
impressed awe ;— the power of the pope, the 'most teen- 
We bfall, as it was built: on prejudice and ignorance,; 
the royal power ever tending to burst its proper boun- 
dary j and' which it was requisite, howeVer difficult, to 
restrain within' it; the power bf the barons, which ^as^ 
in fact, an anarchy; the power of the bishops,, who* 
always mixing the sacred with the profane, r left, no 
means unatternpted to prevail over both barons 'an0 
kings; ' . ' 

The house of commons gradually became the im- 
pregnable mole, which successfully repelled those 
serious and formidable torrents. , . 

The house of commons is, in reality, the nation,; 
tor the king, who is the head, acts only for himself, 
and what is called his prerogative. The peers are a 
parliament only for themselves ; f and the bishops only 
for themselves, in the same manner. 

But the house of commons is for the people, as every 
member of it is deputed by the people. The people are 
t» the king in the proportion of about eight millions to 
unity. To the peers and bishops they are as eight 
millions to, at most,' two hundred. And these eight 
million free citizens are represented by the lower, 
house. 

With respect to this establishment or constitution, 
— »in comparison with which the republic of Plato is 
merely a ridiculous reverie, and which might he 

1 1 ' ■ ' — r 

of a court of chancery, and allow litigation to be conducted on a 
principle which renders it an affair -o/ common sense and prudence 
to put up with losses of no inconsiderable amount, rather $>a&j 
commence an action, can only be accounted for on the idea of Vol* 
tajffeythat ibti English people imagine the law to be of their own 
making. In reference to criminal jurisprudence, the same atten- 
tion to form, and comparative indifference to substance, is ofyen 
equally observable. Even this sort of tenacity is in no small de> 
grte beneficial,' but -might be much improved by a little more at- , 
t«iti!»ni«otb«teWithem8elvea.^T. 1 ' -• « ,i.*aju^ 

* Voltaire means that they, represent themselves ■orttyV' tbe 
theory is certainly not at here more largely expressed «• the /aoV 
Vwdve*; may be another affair fT -T, , • ' ',\.'M*i,* 
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ifiofegbt . to Ihaye bee$ invented W tof k e > ! ** B^ewtaa* 
OT'Halley, qr Arcbifla^Sy^it *jptmg f infant, i$nt »trf 
abiises ot a mpst dreadful description, and .each aipne 
calculated tp makejmman nature shudder. Tbe* . ineft* 
itable friction of this .vast machine nearly psoved iftf 
<Iestructi6n in the days of Fairfax and, Cromwell. 
Senseless fanaticism broke into this noble edifice,. like 
a devouring fire that consumes a beautiful bulling 
fbnnetf only of wood. > , 

, "In the time of William the Third it wag rebuilt ef 
g&ne. Philosophy destroyed fanaticism, which tjoa- 
yulses to their centre states even, the most firm and 
powerful. We cannot easily help believing that a. con* 
ttitution which has regulated the rights, of king, lords, 
and people, ami in which every individual finds secu- 
rity, will endure as long as Human institutions >aa4 
concerns shall have a being. 

We cannot but believe also, that all«tates not^estab- 
Ijghed upon similar principles will experience nevo* 
lutions. 

The English constitution has in fyct armed at that 
point of excellence, in consequence, of which every men 
is restored to those natural rights, which,. in nearly rail 
monarchies, they are deprived of. . These rights are, entire 
liberty of person and property; freedom of the press;, th* 
right of being tried in all criminal cases by a jury oft 
independent men ; the right of being tried, only according 
to the strict letter of the law; and the rjgl&t of ewey 
man to profess, unmolested, what .religion he cbus*s> 
while he renounces offices, which the members of the 
Anglican or established church alone can -hold. These 
at^ denominated privileges. And, m truth r in valuable 
prmleges they are In comparison with the usages ;pf 
most othei* nations ', of the world ! To be secure on lying 
dqwn tbftt you shall rise in possession of the same 7 
property with which you retired to feet; that you shal} 
not'be torn from {he arms of your wife, ancjfrpm. your, 
cmldreh, Iti the dead of nig-hj, to. be? thrown 'into*** 
dungeoning buried in *exile in a desart; that, when 
riamg fnomtfee tod of sleep, you will ha've the powejt of , 
publishing all your thoughts; and that, if you are 
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accused' trf having either acted, spoken, or written 
wrongly, you can be tried only according to IhW; 
These privileges attach to every one who sets his foot 
on English ground. A foreigner enjoys perfect liberty 
to dispose of his property and person ; and, if accused 
of any offence, he can demand that half the jury shall 
be composed of foreigners.* 

I Will ventirre to assert, that, were the human rac« 
solemnly assembled for the purpose of making laws, 
such are the laws they would make for their security. 
Why then are they not adopted in other countries? 
But would it not be equally judicious to ask, why cocoa- 
nuts, which are brought to maturity in India, do not 
ripen at Rome? You answer, these cocoa-nuts did not 
always, or for some time, come to maturity in 'England; 
that the trees have not been long cultivated;, that 
Sweden following her example planted and nursed 
some of them for several years, but that they did not 
thrive; and that it is possible to produce such fruit in 
other provinces, even in Bosnia and Servia. Try and 
plant the tree then. 

And you who bear authority over these benighted 
people, whether under the name of pacha, effendi, or 
mollah, let me advise you, although an unpromising 
subject for advice, not to act the stupid as well as 
barbarous part of rivetting your nations in chains. 
Reflect, that the heavier you make the people's yoke, 
the more completely your own children, who cannot all 
of the*m be pachas, will be slaves. Surely you would 
not be so contemptible a wretch as to expose your; 
whole posterity to groan in chains, for the sake of en- 
joying a subaltern tyranny for a few days ! Oh, how 

* It need not be remarked, that Voltaire occasionally carried 
panegyric to a great extent, in order to stimulate, French attentao, 
and render the public mind of France sensible of the national de- 
gradationxunder the existing system. In his days, England might, 
perhaps enjoy more liberty than' any other nation on earth; a 
favourite theme of eipatiation with certain reaaoner*, whe* in'<h« y 
natural pursuance, of the spirit of self-improvement which has 
made her so, some further amelioration is advocated. A sapient 
M.P. once quoted certain usages in Morocco, and called upon 
Britons to be thankful.— T. 



gy$a,t, at present. is the di&tanpe between an Englishman 
and a Bosnian ! . /•■.-. -< 

\<, SECTION VII* ' * " 

: ' l*he mixture now existing ; in the gpvernment of 
England,-— this concert between the commons, the lords, 
and the king, — did not exist always. England was Jong 
a slave. She was so to the Romans, the Saxons, 
Danes, and French. William the Conqueror, ^par- 
ticular, ruled her with a sceptre of iron. He disposed 
V^ the properties and lives of his new subjects like an 
oriental despot ; he prohibited them from having either 
$re or candle in their houses after eight, p'clock at 
ni^hfc,, under pain of detain;* bis. object being either, to 
prevent nocturnal assemblies among; them* or. merely, 
^yso capricious and extravagant a prohibition, to sbfm 
ho^r far the ppwer of some men can extend over others* 

5t is true, that both before as well as after William the 
Conqueror, the English had parliaments ; they made a 
boast of them; as if the assemblies then called parlia- 
ments, made up of tyrannical churchmen and baronial 
robbers, bad been the guardians of public freedom and 
happiness. 

Tne barbarians, who, from the shores of the Baltic 
poured over the rest of Europe, brought with them 
*he usage of states or parliaments, about which, a 
vast deal is said and very little known. The kin^g 
T^ere not despotic, it is true ; and it was precisely pu this 
account that the people groaned in miserable* slavery. 
The chiefs of these savages, who had ravaged Franpe^ 
Italy, Spain, and England, made themselves monarchy 
Their captains divided among themselves the estates .pf 
the vanquished. Hence, the margraves, lairds, barons, 
api the whole series of the subaltern tyrants, who often 
contested the spoils of the people with the monarchs, 
recently advanced to the* throne, and not very firmly 
fixed on jt. /These were, all birds, of $rey,. battling 
wkh : the . eagle, in order to suck the blood > of th$ 

'* A merely antedated Irish Insurrection Act.— -T. ' h ,„ 
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dove*. Every nation, instead of ooe goad master, -had 
a hundred tyrants. Tke priests soon took part in ate 
contest. From time immemorial k bad been the fete 
of the Gauls, die Germans, and the islander* of 
England to be governed by their druid* and the ehte& 
of their villages, an ancient species of barons, but Jess 
tyrannical than their successors. These drwds called 
themselves mediators between God and men; they 
legislated, they excommunicated, they had the power 
of life and death. The bishops gradually succeeded 
to the authority of the druids, under the Ooth and 
Vandal government. The popes put themselves • at 
their head ; and, with briefs, bulls, and monks, strnek 
terror into the hearts of kings, whom they sometimes 
dethroned and occasionally caused to be assassinated, 
and drew to themselves, as nearly as they were able, 
all the money of Europe. The imbecile Ina, one of 
the tyrants of the English heptarchy, was the first who, 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, submitted to pay St. Peter's 
penny (which was about a crown of our money) for 
every house within his territory. The whole' island 
aeon followed this example; Bngland gradually became 
a province of the pope; and the holy father sent over 
his legates, from time to time, to levy upon it his exor- 
bitant imposts. John, called Lackland, at length made 
a full and formal cession of his kingdom to his holiJ 
ness, by whom he had been excommunicated; the 
barons, who did not at all find their account ,in this 
fgrteeeding, expelled that contemptible king, and sub- 
stituted in his room Louis VIII. rather of St. Louts, 
king of France. But they soon became disgusted 
with the new-comer, and obliged him to recross the 
sea. 

While the barons^ bishops, and popes, were thus- har- 
assing and tearing asunder England, where each of 
the parties strove eagerly to be the dominant one, the 
people, who form the most numerous, useful, and vir- 
tuous portion of a community, consisting of those who 
studv the laws "and sciences, merchants^ artisans; and 
even peasant*, who exercise at once the most important 



jaacbtha k<mo9tffa0pim&**t occupations ; ' the pe&pte, ' I 
,aayv want kwk^^w^-af^ii^ualiy feyall these ebfh- 
•<batants*' at aapacks ef ^ain^ittfettor lo irfaftltlnd. 
: Fag? imdrnri, »t Drat' time, were die <femtnorts from 
having the slightest pattierpatkfti in the jgyyyehiTacftit : 
• thep *ere< villeins-, «r serfs of nhte «oH jfceefr their hibOur 
fund, their bloed belonged to -their toasters, who wfere 
nailed *»noWes." The greater iraniberef men to En- 
rape were what they stHl continue* to be in many parts 
of the workM-the serf* of a lord, a species of cattle 
bought *nd sold together with the land; it required 
centuries to get justice done to humanity; to produce 
an adequate impression of the odious 'and execrable 
nata* of the system, according to whfieh the rnrfhy 
sew* and only nhe few reap;- and rarely' it may even 
he considered fortunate for France* that the power of 
these petty robbers was extinguished there by the legi- 
timate authority of kmgs r as it was i» England by that 
of the king and nation united. 

Happily, .in consequence of the convulsions of enn 
ptres by the contests between sovereigns atid nobles; 
the. ehatna of nations are inorer or less relaxed. The 
iwons compelled John (Lackktnd) and Henry III. to 
|pmtJhe. famous charter, the : great object of which, 
*a reality, was to place the king in dependence oh 
the lorda, but in, which the rest of the nation was a 
Iktle fasoirreaV lo induce -ify when o&asion taight re- 
Quire, to range itself in the ranks of its 'pretended pfo- 
.tectora. 1Mb great chanter, which is ifegardfed a& the 
isaered: origin of English liberties, itself clearly shWs 
ham very little liberty was understood. -? The very tMe 
proves that the king considered himself absolute By 
right, and that the barons and clergy compelled him ib 
abate his claim to this absolute' power -orriy by the ap- 
plication jrfaupeiiot forte; ■ > These are the words with 
irfak^ Magna Charta begins r * We gnant; of ertfr trfe 
^ailt,the following privileges to* the ftrdfe^whopS, bfthopi, 
4fobots» priori, and baratttt, Df *w*r -ktagtibin, 1 ' A£ % 
/TJbroasjhoul the a*i*leaof it,<net **o*6 is srfid Of fa 
jfo*is* of aonsnofe* v mp^oof^tMt}vmw^^ fejfljjl 
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or that it existed without power. The freemen of 
England are specified in it, a melancholy demonstra- 
tion that there were men who were not free. We per- 
ceive, from the • thirty-seventh article, that the pre- 
tended freemen owed service to their lord. Liberty of 
sueh a description had but too strong. a similarity to 
bondage. By the twenty-first article, the king ordains, 
that henceforward his. officers shall not take away the 
horses* and ploughs of freemen, without paying for 
theuu This . regulation was considered by the people 
as true liberty, because it freed them from a greater 
tyranny. Henry VLL a successful warrior and poli- 
tician, who pretended great attaebment to the barons, 
but who cordially hated and feared then*, granted them 
permission to alienate their lands. In consequence of 
this, the villeins, who by their industry and skill accu- 
mulated property, in the course of time became pur- 
chasers of the castles of the illustrious nobles who had 
ruined themselves by their extravagance, and, gra- 
dually, nearly all the landed property of the kingdom 
changed masters. 

The. house of commons now advanced in power every 
day. The families of the old nobility became extinct 
in the progress of time ; and, as in England, correctly 
speaking, peers only are nobles, there would scarcely 
have been any nobles in the country, if the kings had 
not, from time to time, created new barons, and kept 
.up the body of peers, whom they had formerly so 
much dreaded, to counteract that of the commons, 
now become too formidable. All the new peers, who 
.compose the upper house, receive from the king their 
•title and nothing more, since none of them have the 
property of the lands of which they bear the names. 
One is duke of Dorset, without possessing- a. stogie 
foot of land in Dorsetshire; another is an earl under 
.the name of a certain village, yet scarcely knowing 
where that village is situated. They have power! in the 
'parliament, and nowhere else. 

You hear no mention, in this country, of the high, 
middle, and low courts of justice, nor of the right of 



chase over the lands of private citizens, who have no 
right to fire a ^rjm on their own estates.* . 

A man is not exempted from paying particular taxes 
because he is a noble or a elergyman. All imposts 
are regulated by the house of commons, which, al- 
though subordinate in rank, is superior in credit to 
that of the lords. The peers and bishops may reject a 
.bill sent up to them by the commons, when the object 
is to raise money, but they can make no alteration in 
it: they must admit it or reject it, without restriction! 
When the bill is confirmed by the lords, and assented 
to by the king, then all classes of the nation contri- 
bute. Every man pays, not according to his rank 
(which would be absurd) but according to his revenue. 
There is no arbitrary taille or capitation, but a real 
tax on lands. These were all valued in the reign 
of the celebrated king William. The tax subsists still 
unaltered, although the rents of lands have consider- 
ably increased : thus no one is oppressed, and no one; 
complains. The feet of the cultivator are not bruised 
and mutilated by wooden shoes ; he eats white bread ; 
he Is well clothed. He is not afraid to increase his 
farming-stock, nor to roof bis cottage with tiles, lest 
the following year should, in consequence, bring with 
it an increase of taxation. There are numerous farm- 
ers, who have an income of about five or six hundred 
pounds sterling, and still disdain not to cultivate the 
land which has enriched them, and on which they 
enjoy the blessing of freedom* 

section' viii. 

The reader well knows that in Spain, near the coast 
of Malaga, there was discovered, in the reign of 
Philip if. a small community, until then unknown, 
concealed in the recesses of the Alpuxarras mountains. 

— ■ . ... i i. ■ , , - <■■.. » . .,■ !...• 

* The game-laws in England are certainly less tyrannical than 
In some other countries, but far from being worthy of a people who 
consider themselves free. — French 'Ei. 

Well observed j and as to the " less tyrannical," it is pro- 
bable that, in, the way. of cgwjgai-fMit, they, are now more 
so.— T. ' 

L2 
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y$u» chain of inaccessible rock* it intersected by fuxu^ 
riant valleys, and these valley* are still cultivated by 
the descendants of the Moors, who-were forced, for 
their own happiness, to become christians, or at least 
to appear, such; 

Among these Moors, as I was stating, there wad,' in 
the tintevof Philip, a small society, inhabiting a valley 
to which there existed no access but through caverns. 
This valley is situated between Pitos and Portugos. 
The inhabitants of this secluded abode were almost 
unknown to. the Moors themselves. They spoke a 
language that was neither Spanish nor Arabic, and 
which was thought to be derived from the ancient 
Carthaginians. 

This society had but -little increased in numbers; 
the reason alleged for which was that the Arabs, their 
neighbours, and before their time the Africans, were 
in the practice of coming and taking from them the 
young women. 

These poor and humble, but nevertheless happy 
peopk!, had never heard any mention of the christian, 
Or the. Jewish religion ; and knew very little about that 
of Mahomet; not holding it in any estimation. They 
Offered up, from time immemorial, milk and fruits to 
a statue of Hercules. This was the amount of their 
religion. As to other matters, they spent their days 
in indolence and innocence. They were at length dis- m 
covered by a familiar of the inquisition. The grand 
inquisitor had the whole of them burnt. This is the 
sole event of their history. 

The hallowed motives of their condemnation were, 
that they had never payed taxes, although, in fact, 
none had ever been demanded of them, and they 
wsre. totally unacquainted with money? that they 
were not possessed of any bible, although they did 
not understand latin ; arid that no person had been at 
the pains of baptising them. They were all invested 
with the San-benito, and broiled to death with becoming 
ceremony. 

It is evident that this is a speckhen of the 'true syg; 

m of government ; nothing can so completely con- 
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tribute to the content, harmony, and happiness of 
society.* 

GOURD OR CALABASH. 

This fruit grows in America on the branches of a 
tree as high as the tallest oaks. 

Thus, Matthew Garo, who is thought so wrong in 
Europe for finding fault with gourds creeping on the 
ground, would have been right in Mexico. He would 
have been still more in the right in India, where cocoas 
are very elevated. This proves that we should never 
hasten to conclusions. What God has made, he has 
made well no doubt; and has placed his gourds on- 
the ground in our climates, lest, in falling from on 
high, they should break Matthew Garo's nose. 

The calabash will only be introduced here to show 
that we should mistrust the idea that all was made for 
man. There are people who pretend that the turf is 
only green to refresh the sight. It would appear, 
however, that it is rather made for the animals who 
nibble it, than for man to whom dog-grass and trefoil . 
are useless. If nature has produced the trees in favour 
of some species, it is difficult to say to which she has 
given the preference. Leaves, and even bark, nourish 
a prodigious multitude of insects : birds eat their fruits, 
and inhabit their branches, in which they build their 
industriously-formed nests, while the flocks repose 
under their, shades. 

The author of the Spectacle de la Nature pretends 
that the sea has a flux and reflux, only to facilitate the 1 
going out and coming in of • our vessels. It appears 
that even Matthew Garo reasoned better; the Mediter-' 
ranean, on which so many vessels sail, and which only > 
has a tide in three or four places, destroy s.tjie opinion 
ofc this philosopher. 

Let us enjoy what ,we have, without believing our- 
selves the centre an4 object of all things. . . . 

< • Yes, aad the ^country men of Voltaire .art; doing theii beet 
torestoteitto.Spain.-~ T. t 

"■ ' 2l3 
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GRACE. 



In persons and works, grace signifies, not only that 
which is pleasing, but that which is attractive; so that 
the ancients imagined that the goddess of beauty ought 
never to appear without the graces* Beauty never dis* 
pleases, but it may be deprived of this secret charm, 
which invites us to regard it, and sentimentally at- 
tracts and fills the soul. Grace in figure, carriage* 
action,; and discourse, depends on its attractive) 
merit. A beautiful woman will have no grace, if her 
mouth be shut without a smile, and if her eyes display 
no sweetness. The serious is not always graceful^ be- 
cause unattractive* and approaching too near to the. 
severe, which repels. 

A well-made man, whose carriage is timid or con- 
strained, gait precipitate or heavy, and gestures awk* 
ward, has no gracefulness,, because he has nothing, 
gentle or attractive in his exterior. The voice of an- 
orator which wants flexibility or softness, is without 
grace. 

It is the same in all the arts. Proportion and beauty 
may not be graceful. It cannot be said that the pyra-» 
mids of Egypt are graceful ; it cannot be said that the* 
colossus of Rhodes is as much so as the Venus ofc 
Gnidus. All that is merely strong and vigorous^ 
exhibits not the charm of gr^ce. 

It would show but small acquaintance with Michael, 
Angelo and Caravaggio to attribute to them the grace 
of Albano. The sixth book of the Eaeid is sublime; 
the fourth has. more grace. Some of the gallant odea 
of Horace breathe gracefulness, as some of his episdea. 
cultivate reason. 

It terns, in general, that the little and pretty of all 
kinds are more susceptible of grace than the large. A» 
funeral oration, a tragedy, or a sermon, are badly 
praised, if they are only honoured with the epithet -of 
graoefuk- 

It w not good for any kind of work to be opposed to 
Trace, for its opposite is rudeness/ barbarity; and dry*** 



ness. The Hercules of Farnese should not have the 
gracefulness of the Apollo of Belridere and of Acinous, 
but it is neither rude nor clumsy. The burning of i 
Troy , in Virgil, is not described with the graces of an 
elegy of Tibulhis, it pleases by stronger beauties. 
A work, then, may be deprived of grace, without being 4 
in the least disagreeable. The terrible, or horrible, 
in description, is not to be graceful, neither should r 
it solely affect its opposite; for if an artist, whatever 
branch he may cultivate, only expresses frightful things,' 
and softens them not by agreeable contrasts, he will repel. * 

Grace, in painting and sculpture, consists in softness' 
of outline and harmonious expression ; and painting, • 
next to sculpture, has grace in the unison of parts, and of* 
figures which animate one another, and which become 
agreeable by their attributes and their expression. 

Graces of diction, whether in eloquence or poetry, 
depend on choice of words and harmony of phrases, 
and still more upon delicacy of ideas and smiling des- 
criptions. The abuse of grace is affectation, as the 
abuse of the sublime is absurdity : all perfection is* 
nearly a fault. 

To have grace applies equally to persons and things. 
This dress, this work, or that woman, is graceful* 
What is called a good grace, applies to manner atone* 
She presents herself with good grace. He has done 
that which was expected of him with a good grace. 
To possess the graces : — This woman has grace in her 
carriage, in all that she says and does.* 

To obtain grace is, by metaphor, to obtain pardon, as 
to grant grace is to pardon. We make grace of one* 
thing by taking away all the rest. The commissioners: 
took all his effects and made him a gift (a grace) of hist 
money. To grant graces, to diffuse graces? is»the fintetf 
privilege of the sovereignty; it is to do good by sdmie* 
thing more than justice.f To have any ones goodr 



-f* 



* Lord Chesterfield Incompletely anglicised tbii phrase.— T.. 

t It is scarcely necessary to observe that this paragraph applies" 
only partially to the English language. Grace*, ipeaking of cotrti*' 
nental sovereignty, principally ii^i^rem*t«©iMoO*iatwrnchiiught 
hive *>e*tt<cjai«ed or exacted, either penally pr otherwise*— T.' . . r 
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graces, is usually said in relation to a superior : to have 
a lady's good graces, is to be her favourite lover. To be 
in grace, is said of a courtier who. has been in disgrace; 
—we should not allow our happiness to depend on the 
one, or our misery on the other. Graces, in Greek, are 
* charites :' a term which signifies amiable. 

The graces, divinities of antiquity, are one of the most 
beautiful allegories of the Greek mythology. As this 
mythology always varied according either to the imagi- 
nation of the poets, who were its theologians, or to the 
customs of the people, the number, names, and attri- 
butes of the graces often change : but it was at last 
agreed to fix them to the number of three, Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne, that is to say, sparkling 
blooming, mirthful. They were always near Venus. No 
veil should cover their charms. They preside over 
favours, concord, rejoicings, love, and even elo- 
quence ; they were the sensible emblem of all that can 
render life agreeable. They were painted dancing and 
holding hands ; and every one who entered their tem- 
ples was crowned with flowers. Those who have con- 
demned the fabulous mythology, should, at least ac-. 
knowledge the merit of these lively fictions, which 
announce truths intimately connected with the felicity 
of mankind. 

GRACE (Of). 

SECTION I. 

- This term', which signifies favour or privilege, is 
employed in this sense by theologians. They call 
grace a particular operation of God on mankind, to 
render them just and happy. Some have admitted 
universal grace, that which God gives to all men, though 
mankind, according to them, with the exception of a 
very small number, will be delivered to eternal flames .: 
others admit grace towards christians of their com* 
munion only; and lastly, others only for the elect of 
that communiqn. 

It is evident that a general grace, which leaves the 
universe in vice, .error, and eternal misery, is not a 
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grace, a favour, of privilege, but a contradiction in 
terms. 

Particular grace> according to theologians, is either 
in the first place " sufficing 9 , which if ' resisted, suf- 
fices not,— resembling a pardon given by a king to a 
criminal, who is nevertheless delivered over to the 
punishment; or "efficacious," when it is not re- 
sisted, although it may be resisted; in this case, they 
just resemble famished guests to whom are presented 
delicious viands, of which they will surely eat, though, 
in general, they may be supposed at liberty not to 
eat; or " necessary," that is, unavoidable, beine 
nothing more than the chain of eternal decrees and 
events, We shall take care not to enter into the long 
and appalling details, subtleties, and sophisms, with 
which these questions are embarrassed. The object 
of this dictionary is not to be the vain echo of vain 
disputes. 

St Thomas calls grace a substantial form, and the 
Jesuit Bouhours names it a je ne sais quoi; this is 
perhaps the best definition which has ever been given 
of it. 

If the theologians had wanted a subject on which 
to ridicule Providence, they need not have taken any 
other than that which they have chosen. On one side; 
the Thomists assure us that man, in receiving effica- 
cious grace, is not free in the compound sense, but 
that he is free in the divided sense ; on the other, 
the Molinists invent the medium doctrine of God 
and congruity, &c. and imagine exciting, preventing^ 
concomitant, and co-operating grace. 

Let us quit these bad, but seriously-constructed 
jokes of the theologians ; let us leave their books, and 
each consult his common sense; when he will see that 
all these reaSoners have sagaciously deceived them- 
selves, because they have reasoned upon a principle 1 
evidently false. They have supposed that God acts 
upon particular views ; now an eternal God, without 
general, immutable, and eternal laws, is an imaginary 
being, a phantom, a god of fable, 

Why, in all religions, on which men: pfytfe them* 
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selves on reasoning, m\ve theologians been forced tq 
admit this grace which they do not comprehend ? It 
is, that they wOuld have salvation confined to their 
Own sect, and further, they would have this salvation 
divided among those who are the most submissive to 
themselves. These particular theologians,' or chiefs 
of parties, divide among themselves: The mussulraan 
doctors entertain similar opinions and similar disputes, 
because they have the same interest to actuate them ; 
but the universal theologian, that is to say, the true 
philosopher, sees that it is contradictory for nature to 
act on particular or single views ; that it is ridiculous 
to imagine God occupying himself in forcing one man 
in Europe to obey him, while he leaves all the Asiatics 
untractable ; to suppose him wrestling with another 
man who sometimes submits, and sometimes disarms 
him, and presenting to another a help, which is never- 
theless useless. Such grace, considered in a true point 
of view, is an absurdity. The prodigious mass of books 
composed on this subject, is often an exercise of in- 
tellect, but always the shame of reason. 

SECTION II. 

All nature, all that exists, is. the grace of God; he 
bestows on all animals the grace of form, and nourish- 
ment. The grace of growing seventy feet high is 
granted to the fir, and refused to the reed. He gives 
to man the grace of thinking, speaking, and know- 
ing him.; he grants me the grace of not understanding 
a word of all that Tournelli, Molina, and Soto, &c. 
have written on the subject of grace. 

The first who has spoken of efficacious and gra- 
tuitous grace is, without contradiction, Homer. , TJbis 
may be astonishing to a bachelor of theology, who 
knows no author but St. Augustin; but, if he 
reads the third book of the Iliad, he will see that 
Paris says to his brother Hector: , " If the gods have 
given you valour, and me beauty,, do. not.rqpwach 
me with the presents of the beautiful Venus; no gift 
of the gods is despicable, it does not depend upon 
man to obtain the W < <. < . * 
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Nothing is more positive than this passage. If we 
further remark that Jupiter, according to his pleasure, 
gave the victory sometimes to the Greeks, and at 
Others to the Trojans, we shall see a new proof, that 
all was done by grace from on high. • Sarpedon and, 
afterwards, Patroclus are barbarians, to whom by turns 
grace has been wanting. , 

There have been philosophers who were not of the 
opinion of Homer. They have pretended that general 
providence does not immediately interfere with the 
affairs of particular individuals ; that it governs all by 
universal laws ; that T her sites and Achilles were equal 
before it, and that neither Chalcas nor Talthybius 
ever had versatile or congruous grace. 

According to these philosophers, the dog-grass and 
the oak, the mite and the elephant, man, the elements 
and stars, obey invariable laws,, which God, as im- 
mutable* has. established from all eternity.* 

SECTION III. 

\ If any one came from the bottom of hell, to say to us 
on the part of the devil — Gentlemen, I must inform 
' jou, that our sovereign lord has taken all mankind 
br his share, except a small number of people who 
live near the Vatican, and its dependencies; — we 
should all pray of this deputy to inscribe us on the 
list of the privileged; we should ask him, what we 
must do to obtain this grace. 

If he answered, You cannot merit it, my master 
has made the list from the beginning of time ; he has 
only listened to his own pleasure, he is continually 
occupied in making an infinity of pots-de-chambre, 
and some dozen gold vases; if you axe pots-de-cham- 
bre, so much the worse for you. 

* At these fine words we should use our pitchforks, 
to send the ambassador back to his master. 

* This is, however, what we have dared to impute to 
God — td the eternal and sovereignly good being! 

* Man has been always reproached with having made 
God in his own image. Homer has been condemned 

\ ■ i— ■ ■ » ■ ! ■ ! ■ '— ■ i ■■ ■ i ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ m . a* ' i n « 
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for taring tauinarted all the vices and fojUu^of earth 
into heaven. Plato, who has thus justjLy reproached 
him, has not hesitated to coll him a blasphemer'; while 
we, a, hundred times mons thoughtless, hardy, and 
blaspheming than this. Greek, who d*4 ttOt nndew^and 
conventinal language, devoutly accuse Go4 of a fhj»g 
of which we have never accused the worst of men. , 

It is .said that the king, of Morocco, Muley Ismael, 
had five hundred children. . What would you- say ? «f a 
marabout of Mount Atlas related to you that the wise 
and good Muley Ismael, dining with his family, at the 
close of the repast, spoke thas? — 
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__jpast, l 

I am Muley Ismael, who have begotten you for my 
lory, for I am very glorious. I love. you very tenderly, 

shelter you as a, hen covers her chickens; I have 
decreed that one of my youngest chiidrenshall have the 
kingdom of Tafilet,, and that another shall possess 
Morocco ; and for my other dear children, to the number 
of four hundred and ninety-eight, I order that one half 
shall be tortured, and the other burnt, for I am the 
Lord Muley Ismael. You would assuredly take the 
marabout for the greatest fool that Africa ever pro- 
duced; but if three or four thousand marabouts, well 
entertained at your expense, were to repeat to you. the 
same story, what would you do? woulcl you not.be 
tempted to make them fast upon bread and watec until 
they recovered their senses ? 

You will allege that my indignation is reasonable 
enough against the. supra-lapsarians, who believe that 
the king of Morocco only begot, tfcese five hundred 
Children for his glory; and that he had always the in- 
tention to torture and burn them, except two, who 
were destined to reign. 

But I am wrong, you say, against the infralapsa$iajis, 
who avow that it was not the first intention of .JJuley 
Ismael to. cause his children to perish; butjthatjtopng 
foreseen that they. would he of no. we, he,though{gtka£ 
he should be acting as a good father in gettip$jGMJl of 
them by torture and 4re. , ,, # (/ ! .,,,% 4>l . 

1 Ah, supralapsarians, infraJ^^na^i^fte^^r^Ang, 
sufficersi effioariangjjanaenift^ a#4 mpJinisU, become 
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men, and* no longer trouble the earth with such absurd 
and abominable fooleries. 

SECTION IV.. 

Holy consuhoYs of modern Rome, illustrious and in- 
fallible theologians, no one has more respect for your 
divine decisions than myself; but if Paulus Emilius, 
Scipio, Cato, Cicero, Csesar, Titus, Trajan, or Marcus 
Aurelius revisited that Rome to which they formerly did 
sach credit, you must confess that they would be a little 
astonished at your decisions on grace. What would 
they say if they heard speak of healthful grace accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, and medicinal grace according to 
Gajetan ; of exterior and interior grace, of free, sanctify- 
ing, co-operating, actual; habitual, and efficacious 
grace, which is sometimes inefficacious ; of the sufficing 
which sometimes does not suffice, of the versatile and 
congruous ; — would they really comprehend it more than 
you and I? 

What need would these poor people have of your in- 
structions ? I fancy I hear them say : — 

Reverend fathers, you are terrible genii; we fool- 
ishly thought that the eternal being never conducted 
himself by particular laws like vile human beings, but 
by general laws, eternal like himself. No one among 
us ever imagined that God was like a senseless master, 
who gives an estate to one slave and refuses food 
to another; who orders one with a broken arm to knead ' 
a loaf, and a cripple to be his courier. 

All is grace on the part of God ; he has given to the 
globe we inhabit the grace of form ; "to the trees, the 
grace of making them grow ; to animals, that of feeding 
them ; but will you say, because one wolf finds in his 
road a lamb for his supper, while another is dying 
with hunger, that God had given the first wolf a par- 
ticular grace ? Is it a preventive grace to cause one 
oak to grow in preference to another, in which sap is 
wanting? If throughout nature all being is submitted 
to general laws, how can a single species of animals 
avoid conforming to them ? 
' Why should the absolute master of all be more 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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<H**pied?ta directing the interior >o# •nifrgfe own tab 
in conducting the remainder of entmaatu&ai Byrwfcwt 
capriee would he. change something in the 1 heapfc'of a 
Gourlander or a Biseaf an* while he change* s ncfthiag; 
in ; the gejietaHawa which henna faipostfcl!iif^«il<&e 

*ft«Nk ' ,: , • ■. . . - «.i:t ♦£»>*■ 

What a pity to suppose that he k ebntinunftytnifciqgj 
defacing* and renewing our sentiments! . Aod'wbatiau* 
dacity in as. to believe oncselves excepted ''ftoirfHafl 
being*, . And further* is it not only for those wheifcon*- 
fess that these changes are imagined? A $a*fyaj>d 5 >a 
Bergamask, on Monday, will have the grace to hare a 
mass said for twelve sons ; on lYteaday he will go to the 
tavern. and have no grace; on Wedaesdfry he wtfthave 
a co-operating grace which wilL conduct him to confer 
aipn r hut he . will. not .have the efficacious, grace of perifetft . 
contrition; on Thursday there will be ,*, sufficing gftce 
which will not suffice, as baa been already; said* Qe<J 
will labour in the head of this Bergamaak-^ometimes 
strongly, sometimes weakly, while the rest of the earth 
will no way concern him! He will not deign to meddle 
with the interior of the Indians, and Chinese IJIfi ycHfc 
pqasess a grain of reason, reverend fatherat4p.yoa.UQt 
find this system prodigiously ridiculous * 
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t > Poor miserable man I behold this oak which rears 
ijl$,fc*d to the clouds, and this reed which bends at its 
$et; you do not say that efficacious grace. has been 
Iftvea to the oak,, and withheld from the reed* .Btiiae 
your eyes to heaven; see the- eternal JQemioufgrit 
creating millions of worlds, which gravitate, towards 
one another by general and eternal laws. See die 
same light reflected from the sun to Saturn, and from 
Saturn to us; and in thk grant of 190 inany^tars, urged 
onward in their rapid courser in this general obedience 
of att 'nature, darejto believe, if you can, that God is 
locftujpied in giving a versatile grate to sister Theresa, 
or a doncomitant one t» sieto Agwee* ••■ "W 

;■ Atom,— *o which aaottieFle^hetbni'has Ml, Oat 
ithe Sternal baa pt*rtk*4ar lawn for some at*m*>ef &V 
neighbourhood ; thttt tegive* his gra^^ttat^^aW 
iinfMeiti** tJbmi tfcafcatidrna fatdw^'graee ^ttfrihrj 



shall fewre it /taHaorromr;^^ 

hainwtde tkedniwtK/ irifofcmrtarmab w^ wtwto to 
seinoMe' aifafo straws 'in none iciorder df 'the timwrpej 
Tbefah^ian?. ait - like ,thtf' combatants in Hoihery 1 wKd 
Mli4fecdrttl^at!the'goda-w€Tti sometiiws a*med&* 4tfd 
sometimes against them. Was not Homer considtttid 
^po^ v^^uWr be decided ubiiBphemferJ \ > : ' 7 
-u&tiiAMttrtui'Awodkwihmt speaks and' not 1;^ far 
Gk>d, <w%d iaspices you, has given me gvaee to taftteftfe 
aU that you say> all that you- haxe said, tiad ail duct 
yen will sty. • .:'. •>•, ■ >' "'' ;} 

Ih^.i. ; GRAVB— GRAVITY^- '■ 

- Grave; in itfc irioraf rneaning, always coTrespotfdi 
■with its physical tme ; it expresses something of weight*. 
th»vwe>say^-a pere<!my an autHor, or utnaxlm W 
weight, for a grave person, author, err maxim. 'Tlfe 
^rave i#ta the serious what the lively is to the agrpe- 
ttble. It is one; degree more if the Same thing, ah<l 
tfkfct decree a <JonS|derableone. ;A tiiiu'may be,se^ 
dAtis-by tertiperarhent, ttnd 'even ifoni want 6f id&& 
H&; ife> grave; either frbfti & #ensfel of d£c6ruin, or 7 ftfafli 
havitfg^idfeas of depth and khpbrtarjce,' which in^uto 
gravity. There is a difference between being' g#iVe 
and being a grave than; It is *? fault to bcf unreason- 
ably- grave* He ' who is grave in sbctet?y is 1 iericffe 
Itoach sought for 5 ; 'but a grave man is 'one who act- 
wuwLs influence and authority more -by his 'real wftdofoi 
tha^Ws-extemctlcfttria^e. ; •" ,•'••• ; "V ' ^ % \i 

> . : • "' 'TAm pietate gravem ac mentis si forte yinim, cjtie'm ' 
: m : i ^Cotwtafcere, sifcht; attrestisqiic atirtbaV atfctitrtt. 1 ' '- ^ :H 
?; - :l : ,.■,'■,-.' . j * • -..it V^GiL'i>*w«^dokkr4*lt. 

!».r'' IfiAro'«ome^lve , to»^tett»^ni*i^ar',' f • » ' ^.s? 
&w j . ; \ . TbfeY'tjiwh tb*?it W98e,*nd<fenftft<ti*e*iin&e«r.i ••!<vwe*> 
/s k ;> t ,. s .,...;"., .„ t. ,-.,<.•;-<; -: ..J> t -flraffl!i;1o 

grave air is beccaak^ wty- iaj the fumitiDtt'iGfc some 
i&fi »ft4 .inip^^t^n t' c*&<le, ^fe rfor ctefcfopta, in coniicil. 
Wjr^ngrji^ity coa^ists^ *»id ftef^tntif tkd daae^fHilyrih 
£ta ©Sterjgfl p^#g^jfe^U>u4:r srtaite ^rfr dftTttw^gSifii 
*iiB9*WP»*>V««ftftr# .-«fcMS»g«-ft pace Tidicijki*»d 
s * 2y" 
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aversion. We &oh6t eas|ly jisrrtjoa • ; fl4oiU l %ho w?ih*tb 

itnpose tipoti us'by-this'.sir^orcorlseqfc^ 
sufficiency. - * * " ' i,; r ; - ' .;; 

'The duke of Rocliefbttcaiild skid, u Gtfavity^s a itiVsU 
teriousness of body assumed if* dfder to eoncedlTO-; 
fects of mind."* Without investigating whether 'Jthfe 
phrase " mysteriousness of body" is natural f and judi- 
cious, it is sufficient to observe that the remark is ap- 
plicable to all who affect gravity, but nofr t6 those l wttft 
merely exhibit a gravity suitable to the office they fcctffi; 
the place where they are, or the business in which tiiey 
are engaged. 

A grave author is one whose opinions relate to mat- 
ters obviously disputable. We never apply the term to 
one who has written on subjects which admit no 
doubt or controversy. Jt would be ridiculous to call 
^Euclid and Archimedes grave authors. 

Gravity is applicable to style. Livy and de Thou 
have written with gravity. The same observation can- 
not with propriety be applied to Tacitus, whose object 
was brevity, and who has displayed malignity; still 
less can it be applied to cardinal de Retz, who some- 
times infuses into his writings a misplaced gaiety, and 
sometimes even forgets decency. 

The grave style declines all sallies of wit o* plea- 
santry : if it sometimes reaches the sublime, if on any 
particular occasion it is pathetic, it speedily returns to 
the didactic wisdom and noble simplicity which habi- 
tually characterise it: it possesses strength without 
daring. Its greatest difficulty is to avoid monotony. 
\ A grave affair (affaire), a grave case (cas), is used 
rather concerning a criminal than a civil process. A 
gr^ve disease implies danger. 

: / GREAT— GREATNESS. 

*l\ , Of the Meaning of these Words* 

Great' is one of those words which are most fra- 
iqufintly used in a moral sense, and with tbe,lea$ficon- 

\ Shaftesbury, sti 11 better, calls " gravity olf tSe essence ofim- 



#pra^n , *n<J, j^dg^ent /Qreaj, n>wa, V e ^gP*W? 
g^tcc^ta^,,gre,at pjiHpsofchej,' igr^eatpoet ; we raeap 
by this language " one who has faf exceeded prdinArj 
fyfyits" ,B#p, a#jt is difgcuty to o^ejftte those KrnitSj the 
ejf^t;^:e^t t isQfl^ii applied to $°se who possess only 

. jj^p^tjeria, ji^ less vague and doubtful when applied 
tfyra^teri^ Jthan <o moral subjects. We know what is* 
jfftfptf,, by a, great storm,, a greWt. misfortune, a great 
4}S£ase,,^'eat property, great misery, , •■ - , t ' t . 
' 7 ,,^hff.tqpn large, (grps) is sometimes used with respect 
to subjects of the latter description, that is* material 
$ae$, t £s equivalent to great, but never with respect to 
a^qral, subjects. We say large property for great 
vreajthjx but riot a large captain for a great captain, or 
^ large minister for a :great minister. t Great financier 
means a man eminently skilful in matters of national 
^n^qice j, \&l% gw* financier expresses merely a- man 
who, has become wealthy in the department of finance. < 
? ^ Tfee great man is more difficult to be defined than 
$he great arjtisL In an art or profession, the man who 
has far distanced his rivals, ox who has the reputation 
iqf ; hayuig de>ne so, is called great in his art*,ani&ap r 
pears, therefore, to have required merit of only one 
description,, in order to obtain this eminence ; but 4 the 
grgat man. must combine different . species, of .meri^. 
Gropzalva, sarnamed the great captain, who ot)Serve<J 
that '.'.the web of honour was coarsely woven, wajs 
r 9^vE)r v called a great man. : It is more easy to.nara£ 
those to, w^qm this high distinction should jbe refusei}, 
{than tfyose to whom it should be granted. ,The deno- 
laiinaUon appears fo 'imply some great virtues. All 
agree that Cromwell was the most intrepid, general, the 
most profound statesman, .the man best qualified tfo 
conduct a party* a p^Maftngnt, or auanny, of his day; 
yet no writer ever gives him the title of great man ; 
because, although he possessed great qualities, he pos- 
•^sM , «ot^sftigievgrfetrt ! Vh^^' *• - - "■ • • * 

°TRi* title seeing 4fo Vail to^the lot only of'th^stoa*] 
nul&fcef of men who have been "distinguished at once 
by virtues, fexerlaoiis, -and Success. Skocess is e*s$et»- 
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preat (gfaud), by^itseU, e^mefi$£S<w m & digputo/a^iit 
Spain it U A high 3*4 1*103* dietipg^H^n^.^ppftJJfeNtiTO 
(grindce);. owwBfiftd by. the. king pn ; tbosfc whanvire 
-wishes -to hpnoiir f .The grandee* .*re.. covered inithfl 
presence Qfthe, king, either .before $_peaHipg to him^or 
after having spoken to him,, or white, taking their seata* 
with the rest. . , . . . \. f_, 

jCharles the Fifth confirmed, the privileges .of gran-* 
djeship on sixteen principal noblemen* That emperor 
himself afterwards granted, the same honours to many 
others, r His successors, each in his tur*, have added 
Xo the number.. The Spanish grandees h*re. long 
claimed to be considered of equal rank *nd digftty 
with the electors and^ie princes of Italy*. At.tbto&mit 
Qf France they have the sam^ honours as peers.* -.♦♦♦>> 
jhe title jof great has been always given,! lift France* 
to many of the chief officers, of the crowi**— as igwotf 
seneschal, great master, great chamberlain, : greatf 
equerry,, great pan tier, great huntsman, gr^at fajeoofiiy 
&c, ; These titles were given them to distinguish &az 
preeminence abQve the. persons serving » in the - 
department* under them. The distinction/is not i 
to. the constable, nor to the chancellor, nor toj 
marshals, although the constable is the chief of all tW 
household officers, t)ie chancellor the second pe&oaia 
^e^a^,. and the, marshal the second officer otihr 
army/ , The reaspn, obviously • is, that the; k*d bo 
depu^ea^np, vicer constables, vice-marshals, vi$e-chta» 
ceUois, but officers under another denominationy twk* 

fecut^d their orders, while the l g?eat stewafrd, >glfeat 
ambfrlab,.and great equerry^ &c. had^stewiid^^ 
amberlains/^and equerries, .&a underthem>,- ■•. <-.b\> 
l^iGreat (grand)*in c^njaepiiqn.wUh seigitfw, " goqpsr 
ford* baa a ; aignificatipn more extensive ^mi^iti 
We give this title of grand seigneur (seignbr) tabtibb 
Turkish sultan f who ass^e* t^ef >p4*^ x itt*t**fch 
thf expression, ^gr^n4 *e|gi^?. 4^>iu#*<*iSre«pmdL 
t^ expression Tun grpnrf, ,$ ??g&&9»*&l* uieftii* 
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person of birth or conse^ueh&f never injifies the textn 
tokny'dneV A*the'#©fds greit 16rd } (grand *efeneur)^ 
afrfti^ni^imly ia^plietf * t& fliose who nnfte'bhHfij dig-" 
nty/and riches,' pbverty j s6fems ! to deprive a titan of 
tfadJrighfe tfrtt, or at feast to render it inappropriate or 
r*Me«&ais s ; ^ Accordingly, we say "a poor gentfemany 
batnot'tt'^Mr-^rand seigneur. •' ~ 

Great (grand) is different from mighty (puissant). 
Anfliannray at the sanie time be both one and the 
otif@¥j but puissant implies the possession of sothfe 
offiee^of power and consequence. "Grand" indicates 
ifedre 1 abcwand less reality : the " puissant" commands, 
tfefl # grand" possesses honours, 
vjfhgre^^retfthess (grandeur) in mind, in sentiments, 
itoiJiKiiw^erfe', and in conduct. The expression is. not 
used in *]M9*krag ; of persons in the middling classed of 
society* but only of those who, by their tank, tore 
bound to show Mobility and elevation. It is perfectly 
tcoe r that a man of the most obscure birth and connec- 
tions in^y have more greatness of mind than a mo : 
nci£h« Bnt it would be inconsistent with the usual 
ptamieologT; to say, " that merchant, or that ferniej? 
acted greatly "(avee grandeur) ; unless, indeed, in very 
p^Pticdlar circumstances, and placing certain charac- 
ters in Striking opposition; we should, :for Example, 
make *u<jfr a remark as the following :— " tie cele- 
brftted merchant who entertained CharleS the.^fthln 
hk bm& House,' arid lighted a fire of cinnamon foo& 
with* that ^rin^ffbc-rid to him lor fifty thousand ducats, 
displayed n&*e greatness of soul than the emperor.* 
u} The Jfctetff^gretftaess" (grandeur) was formerly given 
tobrarious persbns^pbssessingstaMons gf dignity* ; French 1 
clergymenv when 'irri^ng to btshoris, still call ttkem 
«*^r*gre**iiefcsf' Those titled, which are lavished 1>y r 
syc*tjhancy> and caught at'by vanity, are now. little 
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,iifaughtiiies« fe^often mistaken for greatness (gran- 
tfwif*) .He who itf dstent#khi$ of greatness, dlsTpajiL 
tjufifcp *Buf*atte' %e*wn<es'We^ry anil eih^us'tea^wM 
*ttt%abo«t .tgHtit&tfft Ac^ctfdmg to the kvefy re- 
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martfbTMorittfe t 

fbfetalqe ^ , feveA^bV'kbti§ing' , ff. ,, "V "' " iK ^ ^"^ 

"'. > > :;. ..*#/->., */■: *■,."./ • !' .: .,: ./ ..',,., ,, J ^-jO 
! »• * " • '■ : " '..t: CcREEKi - ■) ,>; •: | > m f , 

Observations upon the Extinction of the Greek Languggf 
atMarmlle*. . , . .,, |fJ ^ //l)d " A 

It is exceedingly strange 4hfcty W Mftrfl&Uaiftfcas 
founded by a Greek coionyv scarcely a^y Vtstlg&d&the 
Greek language is to be found iff Provefo<fe> LaJ&ue- 
doc, or any district of : Frtihee; for #ecaliftbc in- 
sider as Greek the terms which weretak^/^tWtatfcn- 
paratively modern date, from the Latins, andlAiAllad 
been adopted by the Romans thertsglvfes. tattle 
Greeks so many centuries before. Werrcfetwi'C&bse 
only at second hand. We have no right $tt<say4hatf we 
abandond the word Got' for that of Thdos; rathe* Aan 
that of Deus, from which, by a barbafotts'tefltoifctftion, 
we have made Dieu. * " ; ' 

It is clear that the Gauls, having reefcted'the'fcaftin ( 
language with the Roman laws, and having £ft#Pwakls 
received from those same Romans the cta^stiairrtitigibn, 
adopted from them all the terms Which toerg"oW- ] 
nected with that religion. These ftame'G&ite'dtflQot -j 
acquire, until a very late period; the Oreek' terms 
which relate to medicine, anatomy, and* sargGry. *. > , 

After deducting all the words OMgto&ily r Gtfbek ] 
which we have derived through the Latiti, fafd'ilflthe 
anatomical and mediqul terms' which w^, 'iff compa- 
rison, so recently acquired, tftett ift't&^lytafytinng 
left; for surely, to derive " abreger" from " bftltas," 
rather than from "abreviare;" "oeter^from «*&;" 
rother than from " acies ; ,f *« *c*^ft*m " frgMfc*"*!*- 
ther than from « ageT ; " and " afle^fro* *%," *a8her 
*\i&iftt6p "ala'; w H&ife/I *ay> <wbiild milfelf fcf^ptffefetfy 
ridiculous: * • ! ' « ..>ifjn** 

, Sortie' Mve<eveh 'gotttf 90 far as to **y *** ^ %mb- 
•i$tte* comes ftotn " blttahH*rt^; ?, ttoeafefe < 4 ~m*R ftihi 
'^Ve^k.sighifie'g hotter-arid «<6tmv*:*n 4fg \t ' W 1fce 
rf Qw£ikl of Or^k Boots," t^r^^^n*^*^«crtAi*- 



ihf^fin. stjllr : - , i^ , w . pretended that " diner" / (dinner) 
comes from " deipnqin/' which signifies, supper, '. ,' ' . 

As some may be desirous of possessing a list of the 
Greek words, which the Marseilles colony might intro- 
duce into the Gauls, independently of those which 
came through the Romans, we present the following 
one': — *' *'* V > ' y - 

Aboyer, perhaps from b&uzein. 
i Afire, afjFrea* from afrono*. . • 

Agacer, perhaps frQin anqxei**. . 

Alali, a Greek war-cry, 

Babiller, perhaps, from babaze. • 

Balle, from ballo. 

.Bate* from fczty*. 

•Blower, from tjie aorUt of biapto 

BoulteiUe, hom bouttu. 

Bride, from bryter* 

Briqu*, from bryka. 

. Coins from gonia. 

Colere, from chole. 

Colle, from colla 
, CtMiper, from cojoto 

Cuidse, perhaps from tichis. . 

.Sntaaille, from enter* - t . 

' l&raitg, from erzmos. 
- Fier, fiomjiaros 

Gargarizer, from gargariztin. 
* , Idiot, from Motes. 

Maraud, from miaros. 
. Moquer, from tnekeuo., 

Moustache, from m+stax 

Qrgueil, from org*. » 

, Page* from pets. . 

; Siffler t perhaps from siffloo. 
n «Tt*er, /ft«efe« ; . ; .,'/.. r 

;i I am astonished to find so few words; remaining of-a 
language spoken at Marseilles, in the time of Augustus, 
.m-r*tt itfcpnrity; rand ;Iam particularly astonished to 
efindttagteaJw number of .the Greet words preserved 
.i* F^ve^e*, jjgm'fytfig tt^ngs^of ]ittlejor no utility, 
««feiJ*jA0§& ussdvto e*p^s ,&ing? of the%3t > n^ces6i^r 



ahd iinpprtanoe are^. utter: 



otifcrtimdii 






e.Nf 



MHSOTPtew* 



fefe'tr^iis^itted aowii fromtE^b^^nrng^ltrpi 



Attq^mfig^a^eV ''P^r^aps we mu^t ^fy^ptj$fe$ c$ae$ 
cifHlris ,1 tb' v the visigoths, the iWrgundian*,, .an^rtji^. 
Franks; to the horrible barbarism of al} thp^ ngjppns 
wWct^ ^aid waste the Roman empire,, ^ b^b^gp^frf 
whitlisb many traces yet reihairi. ( ;| ^-y , Wn 




rant." In all the words wriich. we havb , retiptty, t 
those' ahcient languages "we have *. change^ 'fte.Wni)^ 
£ ' Among thfc greater number of the ttatipnp q£ J^gj 
north;^ warrant still signifies assurance, gua^an^pfifl 
i&yttnb 'sense it me^ns,^ ( English» an oxderjif pj 
kittg, ' is « signifying the pledge of 4Jie wj^ j JVuF 1 " ' 
tfre middle ages kihgb concluded trebles, Jjjjjjy 
guaf^nteed on both sides by a considerable a^u^^ 
khij^fs, who bound themselves by oath to sp^t^tj 
trfestty wag observed, an,d\eten when a superior; e^u^it^m. 
tjtiffifim ihetpi to do so, >hich.sometim^,lHagp|M^ 
s^dSd tnelf nartfes to .it. ^ When tie e^p^rprFt^njc^ 
^ffbaydssa' cjd&i, so mijiy ;','«gl^? V jPPP^A&^tSP 
$f. j &rtn& ''cbiebr&tecl congress of ^fe^jpfu^^ 
jfrtitiitift tout his &&1 to the inptn^Qi l ,whicft v, fl}jg / pjpg i 
ahd cardinals ginned, ^wejry^ princes pf fyfriWfl^ 
guaranteed the treaty by an'oa^ uponftie-'gospell; i>ut 
none of them signed it. It is not said that the doge of 
Venice guaranteed that peace which was concluded in 
his palace. .-m? - s i - -y™;r>% *«, o ^ 

When Philip Augustus made peace in 1200 with 
king John of England, the principal barons of France 
and Normandy swore to the due observance of it, *s 
cautionary or guaranteeing parties. The French swore 



^&t ! ft^%biiI4 Wke arms ^^ 
I&ted"his ftbrd, jaud the^ormans, in 1^ ma^ne)f r J^p 
ariose ttfefr ioVerei^iij If he did not adhere toJbLjs. v ,.;» 
*0ne' oTthje' constables of the Montmpr^iici family, 
M&t W 'negotiation yith one of the earls of March, ia 
1227^ swore tb. the observance of the ^reaty^ upon Afc 

^'The* practice ot guaranteeing the states «of a third 
f&rty was of great anti^mty, although under V<frffef£nj 
name. The Romans in this manner guaranteed the 
possessions of many of the, princes of Asia and Africa, 
by taking them under their protection until they se- 
cured jto themselves the possession of the terxitopes 
ffius'j^rotected. .,,..« 

"We mjx&i regard as a mutual guarantee the,^nc;enjfc 
affiafrpe between France and Castile^ of tiog. to king, 
klfigfdoni io kingdom, and man to man*. • r [ . t , . 
•'''We do not find any treaty in which the guarantee of 
&V states of a third party is expressly stipulated for 

Seifore that which was concluded between Spain, and 
he Sjtates General in 1609, by the mediation of IJenry, 
1V^ He procured from Philip lift king of Spain, tbq 
ftebgriitipn of the United Provinces as free a*id povep 
relgh states. He signed the guarantee of. this spve- 
M^nty of the seven provinces, and obtained the sjgn^t 
ttiire of the same instrument from the king, of Spaing 
ahd the republic acknowledged that it owed its freedom, 
to the interference of the French monarch, Itis£>pn~ 
cWally within our own times that treaties of guarantee 
have Jiecpme comparatively frequent, tlnfortunatalgr 
these engagements have occasionally produced ruptujep 
and War; and it is clearly ascertained that the ^Ipf 
aJ! 1 possible guarantees is power, ' { . . , 
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